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PREFACE 



While there are anal>se8 and histories of the economy of the 
state of Nebraska, none trace the broad economic growth and development 
patterns and evaluate their Implications for recent years* Although 
this study Is not a complete annotation and evaluation of econoiulc 
change. It does record, describe, and evaluate aggregate economic 
patterns as they appear In the more l^^portant and readily available 
Indicators of economic growth. Economic change Is Interpreted In a 
manpower context, with emphasis being placed upon economic development 
since World War 11. The major contribution of this study Is Intended 
to be the furnishing of an empirical economic base in order that future 
economic growth and manpower development programs can be better under- 
stood, formulated, and implemented In Nebraska. 

This study of the Nebraska economy received support from 
numerous Individuals in the Department of Economics at the University 
of Nebraska to whom the author Is indebted. Professor Campbell R. 
McConnell provided Invaluable guidance In the preparation of this 
manuscript. Professors Theodore W. Roesler and John R. Felton of the 
Department of Economics provided helpful assistance. Professor John 
Coster of the Department of Agricultural Education was also instru- 
mental In the completion of this study. Financial support was provided 
by two agencies of the Federal Government: the Bureau of Reclamation 

of the Department of the Interior, and the Office of Education of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This, too. Is gratefully 
acknowledged. All responsibility for facts and analyses rests with 
the author. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The economic growth of states and regions in the American 
economy follows divergent patterns. During the period from 1910 
to 1950, for example, the labor force In Nebraska grew at a slower 
rate than did the national labor force. This state had over one~ 
quarter of a million fewer workers than would have be^^n the case If 
growth in Nebraska had occurred at the national rate. ^Iore recently. 
It has been observed that enq>loyment In Nebraska Increased 25 per- 
cent from 1939 to 1958. This tocrease does not compare favorably 
to the nation as an employment "growth gap" of 62,331 persons oc- 
curred over this time period. In this same period of time the state 
Increased Its relative conmltment to agriculture when compared to the 
nation. In 1939, 46.1 percent of total employment originated in the 
agricultural sector in Nebraska, a ratio 1.7 times as great as the 
national average.^ Agricultural emplo 3 nBect in 1958 was 30.7 percent 
of total esqployment in Nebraska, as absolute specialization in agri- 
culture "‘eclined in Nebraska. This compares to a national average 
of 12.9 percent of employment in agriculture. Thus, Nebraska's 



^Data are from Harvey S. Perloff, How a Region Grows. Sup- 
plementary Paper No. 17 (New York: Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1963), pp. 64-5, 78-9, and 92. Agricultural employment Includes 
persons eiq>loyed directly in farming. 
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reliance on this sector was 2.3 times as great as the nation's In 1958. 

This Is Important because agricultural specialization does bear heavily 

2 

upon the growth problems of this state. 

The current position of the Nebraska economy reflects hlstorl- 
cal patterns Initiated by the early de^^elopment of agricultural and 
related primary resources. This furnished a development base for the 
appearance of ancillary economic activities — ^activities which tend to 
number among those that currently are declining or static In relative 
Importance. In short, the current "satellite" Industry structure has 
not provided adequate job opportunities for residents of the state. 

The fact that these growth trends critically affect the well-being of 
area residents Is apparent to all. Nebraska, for example, has ex- 
perienced difficulty In maintaining perhaps the nost vital growth 
Ingredlen. of all — ^human resources. Employment opportunities have 
been provided for some of the area's released agricultural population, 
and economic growth has been more rapid In some sectors than In others. 
At the same time, the growth base of the state (In terms of Industry 
structure) Is relatively small and the nature and extent of future 
area development Is a substantial unknown. The future for the area Is 
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These same general developments are apparent In contiguous 
states In the Midwest. The total labor force "growth gap" for the four- 
state area of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri was .3 million 
between 1939 and 1958. 



complicated by this uncertainty., by- Inadequate knowledge concerning 
past and present growth trends', and by lack of assurance the region 
has concerning its ability, to* ccqte with the complex and nearly encileb^f 
variety of situations which a dynamic national economy promises to 
produce In the years ahead. 

"j^he impetus for this study. Is furnished by (1) a widespread 
area conoem for the present and fotura growth potential of the state 
and (2) concern for the development:, and. utilization of human resources 
presently residing, in the state.: Although the Nebraska economy cannot 
be described fairly as. depzesaed;. a detailed awareness of the nature 
of the atate economy and: of die: existence and. location of unused 
potential' is neoessaxy'to. attatnrep:teijBum future exploitation of this 
growtii potential. Poll^ implementation Is also necessary, but ef- 
fective policy requires analytrin. first. An understanding of the 
magnitude, the incidence,: and the* direction of sluggish growth rates 
and undesirable population, , income,: and employment, patterns within the 
state economy Is a requisite: to. the application of policies designed 
to promote economic viability. 

The Regional Research Design 

Tie problem . It Is generally alleged that the Nebraska economy 
has not fully participated*, in:, the process of economic development ex- 
perienced by the nation In recent, years. This thesis has not been 
subject to recent analysis, however, and Its manifold ramlflcativ ^ 



have not been recognized and Investigated fully. ^ Furthermore, Infor- 
matloa which Is available on the.aid>jecf: of economic growth and man- 
power development in Nebrastuu ls .fragmentary and must be drawn from a 
varied of sources. These, condltlens have produced a retardation of 
knowledge concerning the. present! economic structure of the state 
economy; the ways In which. the..6conomy. has changed in recent years ; 
the future economic developmant.-fotentlal of this area; and the im- 
plications which, inhere, under.'^hese. circumstances for manpower 
utilization and developments. Taken together, these represent a 
cogent case for regional economic research In Nebraska. 

Objectives. The Immediate, objective of the present study Is to 
describe the nature of Nebraska's, economic development In recent years. 
It is hoped that. this, will augment: the development potential of the 
area by fo:nnulatlng. a basis, from: which an action program to stimulate 
economic growth and manpower development can launched. The intent 
is to provide, an Integrated, overview of Nebraska's economic develop- 
ment, focusing attention., uponrthe. principal lines of growth and man- 
power development since. World. War ri. This Is not an attempt to con- 
struct an inventory, of productive resources In the state, nor Is It 
Intended to produce a compendium: of data which relates to the subject 
at hand, although s’ ^.h Information;. is,. In part, a natural by-product 
of the analysis. Rather, major changes, problems, and potentialities 



^The nature and Incidence of net out— migration or human capital 
disinvestment Is typical of these ramifications. 
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of the state economy will her investigated to the end that In the 
future (1) more pointed and apecrlallzed research efforts can be under- 
taken, and (2) public policy can: he approached more Intelligently. 

The broader purpose, of', this study delineated above Is struc- 
tured upon the following specific' oh j ecvlves : 

1. Analysis- of recent changes In the Nebraska economy In 
order that an understanding ;of^ the industry structure, balance, and 
specialization, patterns mlghtr be: gained. 

2. Evaluation, of the' comparative growth position of the 
Nebraska, economy relative, to the. nation In order that (1) the nature, 
direction, and Interrelations, of r regional specialization might be 
assessed, and. (2) the exploitation: of «cport advantages and closing 
of development voids now supported by imports from other areas can be 
accomplished. 

3. Evaluation of the nature and severity of manpower problems 
and potentialities for Nebraska. 

The analvtlca.1. framework. - Change In. regional economies Is 
transmitted by and affects, numerous variables related to the growth 
and development process. One of the. more Important of these Is 
human resources. While physical: capital and natural resources play 
an Important role In the growth: process , human resources are no less 
Important. Because consideration of economic deve3.opment in Its complex 







I lii 1 1 i'll — .<ii ->.v.vx, 
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Is not a feasible undertaking, huiain resources In some ways 
serve as the focal point In the present study. ^ 

The analytical framework Is Intended to depict the economic 
activities of the area which generate growt:h In employment an d Incomes, 
to reveal the major problems attendant to jjast patterns of developuent, 
and to explore their Implications for econxnlc growth and manpower 
development In the future. These analytical procedures which are used 
are also designed to reveal key structural relations In the Nebraska 
economy and the ways In which this econoini.c structure has changed In 
recent years. Emphasis Is put upon uncovr*rlng com|)lementarlty within 
the existing Industry mix for the economy of Nebraska. Particular 
attention, therefore, must be devoted to the growth contribution of 
the area specialization mix and the extent to which Nebraska has 
attracted slow or rapid growth sectors tc Its Industry mix In recent 
years. 

Limitations . It Is necessary to recognize that this study has 
several limitations. The selection of an area for analysis on the 
basis of political boundaries often beats little logical relationship 
to economic criteria to which one othenrlse might adhere. Data used 
In the analysis likewise are a limiting factor in terms of (1) the 



No pretense Is made that this study Is exhaustive. Only those 
factors which. were felt by the author t;o be most relevant In conditioning 
the process of economic growtih and huouui capital development were sub- 
jected to explicit analysis. Furthermore, the study tends to be des- 
criptive in a large measure, and not oriented towards the testing of 
hypotheses. This results from the fact that It Is necessary to know the 
historical structure of the economy prior or filmultaneous to asking "why.” 
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selection of y^rtlcular data by trhe author, which Is condlti. ned by 
his conception of the problem; (2-). the level of aggregation and ap- 
proximation which Is inherent In the available Indicators of growth 
and development; and (3) the selection of time periods for analysis. 

The analytical contents also draw almost exclusively on published 
data, and are subject to the' errors which can result from the use of 
approxlmatlona of economic cond±tix)ns,. These limitations are not 
serious enough, however, to Invalidate the findings or constrain the 
analysis to something less than that which Is Intended. 

Indicators ■ of econonde growths . There are several alternate 
growth indicators.-- The movemeat- of piopulatlons represents a collective 
reaction to changing, economic clreumstauices and anticipations. Another 
composltta measure of a regional economy Is provided by total personal 
Income.- fiDployment. and. -occupation patterns are also revealing, par- 
ticularly with respect to the:.si:runtftcal aspects of an area economy . 
There is a critical Interaction manifest between total Income and 
population growth, patterns: In' per' capita Income. Per capita Income 
data reveal .this interplay; . therefore, these data are an Important 
Indicator of the performance oC. a' region, representing a synthesis 
of. the "better" and the ".bigger", dimensions associated with regional 
growth: patterns:. ^ Per capi.ta. Intaaae patterns must be Interpreted 
properly- for regional analysis purposes, however. Population movement 



%allace C. Petersen, "Recent Growth Record of the American 
Economy," The American Journa l of Economics and Sociology (January, 
1964), p. 10. 
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in conjunction with differential Income growth between regions poses 
a special problem to the regional analyst which Is not present at the 
national "'evel. Lirge Increases In total output for some of the most 
rapidly growing regions In the nation are often absorbed In supporting 
larger numbers of people. As a consequence, per capita Income may not 
grow. Conversely, Increasing per capita Income may be Influenced by 
net out-mlgratlon. 

Differential growth among regions Is subject to improper 
Interpretation. Statistical differentials between growth rates are 
sometimes considered to be small when their effects are large. The 
difference, for example, between employment growth rates of 3.0 and 
4.0 percent annually is not as trivial a matter as It might appear at 
first glance. The differential Is 1.0 percentage points, but It Is not 
just 1.0 percent larger . It also can be thought of as being one-third, 
or 33.3 percent larger. As Edward Denison has pointed out In his 
analysis of the national economy, this seemingly small differential 
means that If employment grows 4.0 percent a year for 20 years in 
area A and 3.0 percent annually in area B, the differential Increase 
In emplo 3 naent In A at the end of this period of tlmci will be larger 
by 44.0 percent.^ Shifting the context to per capita Income for the 
moment, the assumption that population Increases at an average rate 
of 2.0 percent a year in areas produces an even more startling 



^Edward F. Denison, The Sources of Economic Growth In the U.S. 
and the Alternatives Before Us. Supplementary Paper No. 13 (New York: 
Committee for Economic Development, 1962), pp. 1-3. 
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Illustration of the significance of growth differentials. A region in 
which Income grows at an annual rate of 4.0 percent would experience a 
per capita Increase of 2.0 percent a year, or an Increase in per capita 
income twice as large as that of a 3.0 percent growth region. 

Description of the Nebraska Economy 

The state of Nebraska Is a diverse geographli* area which Is 
exposed to different climatic conditions and enjoys variant physio- 
graphic circumstances. A vast amount of the surface of Nebraska Is 
covered with loose sandy soil and, at the same time, the state has 
great stocks of unexplolted trater resources, rich farmlands, and. Is 
comprised In part of urban centers. This geographic diversity sug- 
gests that a description of the basic characteristics of Nebraska 
Involves recognition of several areas within the state. Figure I-l 
depicts the of N®’- , cidka as being comprised of nine economic 

areas. These economic areas were established by the Census Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce and they Include the two urban areas 
of Omaha and Lincoln.^ 



For additional detail on area dellneatlcn see D. F. Bogue and 
C. L. Beale, Economic Areas of the United States (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961). Much of the description of the state which 
follows Is drawn from this source. Also see G. E. Condra, Industrial 
Nebraska In Outline . Nebraska Conservation Bulletin, No. 28 (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska, 1946); U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Census es of Agriculture and Population ; and U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, Nebraska Soil and 
Water Conservation Needs Inventory . 1962 . 
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The Sand Hills (eeenoBifi^aJBeia^ 1; of Figure I-l) comprises nearly 
one*rfourth of the total staD&e: aa»a,: yot It contained less than 5.0 per- 
cent of the total 1960 popnlaiidon.;^ - The land consists of loose sand 
ridges and dunes. The. area^rbas: fmr major rivers and streams and the 
soil quickly absorbs the 15 to 20 inches of rainfall received each year. 

FiSHRE. It-1 

ECONOMIC AREAS IN NEBRASKA 




1 — Sand Hills (HH) 

2 — Western (W) 

3a Central (C) 

3b — Central (Q 
4 — Southern (S) 



5 *— South Central (SC) 

6 — North East (NE) 

7 — South East (SE) 

A — Lincoln (L) 

B — Omaha (0) 



About three-fourths of all: fasaBiand ls .used for grazing cattle on 
the grass; cover idiinh ;holds .the ■sandhills in place. Consequently, 
the averse farm size approximates 2,000 acres, although there is 
ample vater for grazing. Groplands constitute about one-fourth of 
the' area, and: they are devoted' madmiy to wild hay with very limited 
amounts of wheat and com grown on the fringes of this economic area. 



This sparsely populated area experienced a decline ol 11.2 percent 
In Its rural population froB 1950 to 1960. Of the total Inhabitants 
of this area, 83.4 percent were classified as rural in 1960. 

The Western econonlc area (area 2) contains one urban place 
over 10,000 In population, the city of Scottsbluff, idilch Is a food 
processing center for this highly Irrigated economic area. Large-* 
scale Irrigated farming Is prevalent in the eastern portion of 
area 2 and around the valley of the North Platte River. Ranching and 
wheat growing are leading economic activities of the plains on both 
sides of the Platte River Valley. The topographic and soil condi- 
tions of the valley are well suited to Irrigated farming, which pro- 
duces about one-fifth of total farm Income In the area. The leading 
crops are sugar beets, com, potatoes, beans, and alfalfa. Moving 
westward in this area one encounters a progressively higher elevation 
of rolling prairie used for dry-land winter wheat, wild hay, and 
grazing of both cattle and sheep. The income from grain and live- 
stock sales provides most of the livelihood for area residents. 

Central Nebraska Is comprised of two economic sub-areas, 
areas 3a and 3b *.a Figure I-l. The Platte River area's population 
(the western portion of Central Nebraska) Is largely urban (48.4 
percent) In comparison to several other areas In the state. Grand 
Island, which serves as a manufacturing and distribution center; 

North Platte, also a trade and distribution center; and Kearney, a 
trade area and college town, are three urban places which enjoyed 
population Increases in excess of 10 percent in the last decennial 
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period. The rural population declined 9.5 percent and the urban pop- 
ulation Increased 12.1 percent between 1950 and 1960, although the 
total population remained virtually unchanged over this period. Because 
of water conservation along the Platte and ground water supplies, 

feasible. Conse<|uently, the area specializes In com 
and livestock. Com, wheat, and hay are also grown In the one-half 
of the area In crops, and other land Is used for pasture purposes. 
Because of some water uncertainties, low crop yields can appear In the 
area. The northern part of the Central economic area (3b of Figure I-l) 
Is primarily rural (76.9 percent rural population In 1960) with gently 
rolling topography. The rural population of the area declined 8.3 
percent from 1950 to 1960. Moisture Is somewhat limited relative 
to the needs for the more than two— thirds of all land In crops. 

Com, oats, and hay are principal crops In the area, which also Is 
reliant on both hog and cattle farming. There are two urban places 
with 1960 populations In excess of 10,000 persons— —Columbus and Norfolk. 
The population of Columbus almost doubled between 1950 and 1960 
because of Its attraction as a manufacturing, food processing, dis- 
tribution, and rural trade-area center. 

The Southern economic area has no urban places with populations 
of 10,000 persons or more, and four-fifths of the 1960 population was 
rural In location. The rural population declined 15.9 percent from 
1950 to 1960, while the area's total population declined 11.8 percent. 
This area Is plagued by Inadequate moisture; however. It has a rel- 
atively fertile loess soil which Is devoted primarily to com and 
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wheat. Pump Irrigation Is used primarily for Irrigated cropland, and 
pastures are not relatively productive. As a result, hog production Is 
the major livestock entenprlse. The area has few manufacturing activities, 
and It appears to be faced with the least prosperous future of all 
economic areas In the state. 

The South Central area derives most of Its economic support 
from cropland, specializing In com, wheat, and oats. About one-fifth 
of all far m la n d Is pastured; thus, cattle and hogs are also Important 
Income sources. The topography of the area Is gently undulating 
generally well suited to cropland farming. One-third of the 1960 
population was classified as urban, and there was a decline of 10.9 
percent In the rural population from 1950 to 1960. The total popula- 
tion of the area decreased 5.1 percent, although Hastings, the only 
sizable urban place, experienced a population Increase of 5.9 percent. 
Hastings Is a trade area and Is engaged in food processing and manufac- 
turing In a limited way. 

The North East economic area Is one of the richest faming 
areas in Nebraska, ind It contained one of the most rapidly growing 
urban places in the state between 1950 and 1960, Fremont. The area 
population, one- third urban in 1960, experl^ced the lowest 1950 to 
1960 decline in rural population (5.9 percent) of any non metropolitan 
economic area in the state. Fremont, the only sizable urban place 
in the area. Is a service and trade center. The health of the economy 
of the area Is reflected in the fact that the average value of fam 
land and average Income per fam Is higher here than in any other 
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economic area. The topography of the area is rolling to slightly 
hilly and the soil Is a productive silt loam. Over three~fourths of 
the total area land surface Is cropland, consisting of com, oats, 
hay. Com— hog farming Is one of the more important sources of farm 
Income In the area, as livestock sales provide about four*^flfths of 
all farm Income. 

The South Blast economic area of Nebraska was also approximately 
one-third urban In 1960 and the rural population declined 10.7 percent 
In the last census period. The area specializes in livestock production 
primarily, with considerable cash grain sales also. The lan d Is 
relatively fertile, although It Is subject to erosion because of the 
billy topography and silty soil. Over three-fourths of all farmland 
Is In crops, primarily com and wheat with oats and hay being of lesser 
Importance. Livestock, however. Is the primary source of farm Income 
to mral residents. Beatrice, the only urban place of any size in the 
area. Is a farm service center and also contains some manufacturing 
activities. The adjoining metropolitan economic areas of Lincoln and 
Omaha no doubt service much of this area's population. 

The dominance of agricultural activities in the Nebraska 
econoiiQr examined thus far Is overwhelming. Fully two-thirds of the 
population of the eight areas above were classified as mral in I960, 
even though the rural population declined 10.2 percent from 1950 to 
1960. These areas contrast sharply with the two metropolitan economic 
areas In Nebraska, however. The economic base of the Lincoln area 
centers around government, education, and trade servicing for both 
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the surrounding rural area and the sizable white-collar work force. 
Insurance and sonie manufacturing augment the base of this urban area. 
Omaha Is a larger and more heavily Industrialized metropolitan economic 
area. Food processing, transportation, and marketing form the back- 
bone of the area econonqr which enjoys a fairly diversified base com- 
pared to the rest of the state. About one-third of the total popula- 
tion In the state resides in these two areas, both of which experienced 
population increases In excess of 20 percent between 1950 and 1960. 

Growth of Regional Economies 

It is necessary to consider briefly the meaning of economic 
growth and the perspective assumed in the study of economic growth 
patterns (e.g., regional or national) In that these concerns may 
condition the concept of the process of economic growth. 

Economic growth can be Interpreted to mean several things. 

The terminology may symbolize any combination of conditions or 
aspirations In a political, social, or economic context, including 
such diverse circumstances as social modernization, political Inde- 
pendence, or Industrialization. For the purposes of this study. It 
Is assumed that the forces of economic growth are reflected In aggre- 
gate population, income, and employment indicators.^ Interest in 



For more detailed elaboration on the meaning of economic 
growth see Fredrick Harblson and Charles Myers, Education. Manpower . 
and Economic Growth (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1964), p. 2; 
Denison, The Sources of Economic Growth ... , pp. 1-3; Peter Gutmann, 
"The Anatomy of Economic Growth," Economic Growth ; An American Problem . 

P. M. Gutmann, ed. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), pp. 1-4; 
and Simon Kuznets, "Some Conceptual Problems of Measurement," Economic 
Development and Cultural Change . University of Chicago Press (October, 
1956), pp. 6-9. 
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economic growth at the regional level can contribute to a better under- 
standing of the economy which Is a synthesis of several regional 
economic units. A deeper understanding of structural changes In the 
region and the range of regional reactions to aggregative dynamics 
can contribute to Improved growth potential for the nation as well 
as the region.^ Thus, there exists a broad base of support for 
maintaining a regional point of view In the analysis of economic 
growth. A regional perspective to economic growth Is as real or 
factual as the existence of "regions" within an aggregative economy. 
Tnls does not mean that all attempts to encourage regional growth 
development are necessarily In the national Interest. Similarly, 
all foroiS of economic growth are not necessarily desirable, even 
though development Is a widely pursued objective which frequently la 

s panacea to a multitude of problems. Furthermore, economic 
growth Is not necessary In a region to lnq>rove the welfare of resi- 
dents in an area, since net out— migration may lead to an Increase 
in Income per capita, even though total Income does not grow. 

The role of human resources . Human resources not only are 
affected by economic growth In several obvious ways; they also are 
a primary determinant of economic growth. That Is, there Is a 
welfaie and a capaclty-for-development dimension to manpower in the 
econonlc growth context. Both have become matters of Increasing 
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Denison, r. o Sources of Econonlc Growth 



pp. 9-10 
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concern In contemporary tlmes«^® Recognition of the growth role of 
human resources on an expanded' scale in recent years has resulted 
In the incorporation of this:' factor . of production into the core of 
economic analysis. These developments do not appear to be tempor- 
ary; rather, they typify reactions to certain economic problems 
associated with the growth and' decline of regions and entire nations. 

The components of development policy have been summarized in 
terms of several needs, including, as Perloff has noted, the need for 
investment . 



• • • in human. .resources^ in development of natural 
resources, in plant. , and etpiipment, and in social over- 
head. Investment is needed first in the human resources^ 
to develop skillful, well-equipped individuals . 12 



These concerns are not entlreXy new, although the recent em- 
phasis does represent a c h a n ge ojf . pace^ Adam Smith, for example, stres- 
sed the importance of educatien and the development .of human resources 
as a component part of the "fortune. of society." Adam Smith, An Inquiry 
Into the Nature and .Causes of the -Wealth of Nations (New York: Random 
House, 1937.) , Book II, pp. 265‘r6d-. Alfred Marstrail similarly noted 
that " . /. . the most valua b le of .all capital is that Invested in human 
beingd." Alfred Marshall^ Principles of Economics (8th ed., London: 
M.«clliilan & Co.., 1931) , p*...216. More recently, the emergence of man- 
power development ageacies and. efforts at the federal government level 
attest to both dimensions. .See, for example, Eli Ginzberg, Human 
Resources : The Wealth of a. Nation. (Nay Tork: Simon and Schuster, 1958), 
.pp. 24— 41;'''and. .U..S. Henate, ..Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Subcommittee, on Employment and Manpower, Exploring the Dimensions of 
the Manpower Revolution . Vol. I, 88th Cong., 2nd'Sess. , 1964. 

llEntirely new specialties , for example, are on the verge of 
developing in the, areas -of madi.cal and educational economies. Leo F. 
Schnore, "The Measurement of. Human Resources in a Regional Accounting 
Framework," Elements of Regional Accounts . Werner Z. Hirsch, ed.. Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc. (Ba3t1m_mif; Jhfe John Hopkins Press , 1962), 
pp. 147-48. 

^2perloff, How^Regi/*' Grows . pp. 144-45. 
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Investment In human capital, a cost.].y but necessary requirement for 

economic development, Is one which ;Ls uniquely dependent upon and 

influenced by policies and efforts in the public sector. The fluidity 

of human capital is especially important, since a sub-national economy 

may make substantial investments :Lr. this resource and immediately 

lose much of its outlay because of inattention to other development 

dimensions. Human resources are a requisite input to economic growth, 

just as physical capital is a prime growth ingredient. While both 

have an input role in common, only the latter has been formally in- 

13 

corporated into the theory of economic growth. 

Perhaps the most definitive work to date which lends quanti- 
tative credibility to the growth role of human resources is that of 
Edward Denison. Denison argues that increased education accounts for 
23 percent of the average annual national growth rate of 2.93 percent 
from 1929 to 1957.^^ Another 20 percent of the average growth rate 
is accounted for if one adds tc this the proportion of the estimated 
rate of growth due to increased productivity in the form of the advance 
of knowledge, which is indirectly a product of this agent of production. 
In total, nearly one-half of all national growth is attributed directly 



^^See Roy F. Harrod, "An Essay in Dynamic Theory," The Economic 
Journal (March, 1939), pp. 14-37. 

^^See Denison, The So urces of Economic Growth . . . , pp. 266-69. 
The reader should also consult others who dispute and minimize these 
findings. See, for example, the excellent collection of papers in The 
Residual Factor and Economic Growth, Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, A Report by the Study Group in the Economics 
of Education (Paris, 1964). 
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and indirectly to human resources by Denison. By way of contrast, 
Denison estimates that increased capital inputs account for only 
15 percent of national growth. Certainly these are compelling reasons 
for a manpower focal point in regional growth analysis — quite aside 
from the welfare implications which also Inhere in this perspective. 

Elements in the process of regional growth . There are , of 
course, numerous other inputs and circumstances required to obtain 
economic growth which are frequently discussed and apply to geo- 
graphic areas of most sizes in varying degrees. What is distinctive 
about regional growth compared to growth at the national level is the 
relatively greater Importance which appends to the process of economic 
change for the smaller and almost invariably more specialized or 
"open" regional economy. 

Regional growth and continued economic development require 
that an area economy become integrated into the larger and more Important 
external markets in its immediate environment and relate Itself in a 
critical manner to dominant trends at the national level. Success- 
ful economic development In the past implies that the region was able 
to structure this type of economy, which then possesses Inherent 
growth potential for the future . If a region has not growth 4s rapidly 
as the nation, this suggests that the nation, or the host economy, is 

I 

^^Douglass North, "Agriculture in Reglon£^l Economic Growth," 
Journal of Farm Economics (December, 1959), p. 951; and Stephen L. 
McDonald, Growth and Fluctuations in the Economy of Louisiana (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University, 1961), pp. 13-14. 
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changing In such a way that the assets which characterize the re- 
gional economy have become relatively less important to the host 
econonQT* In other words, the growth endowment and economic structure 
of the region Is not an essential portion of the nation's pattern 
of growth. Evaluation and analysis of a regional econoi^ therefore 
requires ■ that stress be put upon Interaction patterns at the regional 
and national levels with the passage of time. 

The host-subject economy structural relationships and Inte- 
gration enumerated above In general terms can be disaggregated Into 
at least three relatively specific properties of the process of 
regional growth, each of which may be of greater Importance to 
regional economic viability than to the growth of national economies. 



The fact that a region's asset endowment Is of decreasing 
significance to the host economy does not necessarily mean that the 
region is acting as a "drag" on the national growth pattern. Nebraska, 
for example, may make a contribution tc national growth by supplying 
labor resources to other sections of the economy as residents of the 
state take advantage of external economic opportunities. It Is In 
this sense, too, that the regional perspective to economic growth can 
contribute to a more viable national economy. Economic growth In the 
national economy has been observed to relate to ". . . the composi- 
tion of the growth. Industrially and geographically; the rate of 
technological change. Its nature and location; population growth and 
Its location; and social and demographic trends generally." U.S. 
Department of Labor, Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, 
Manpower Research and Training (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1965), p. 90. Denison also noted the Importance of regional analysis 
In remarking that: "The insights the present study could provide 

would be magnified If It could have paralleled the calculations that 
I shall offer for the country as a whole with similar calculations for 
each region." Denison, The Source of Economic Growth . . . , p. 11. 

For further consideration of the Importance of regional analyses see 
Walter Isard, "The Value of the Regional Approach In Economic Analysis," 
Regional Income . Vol. 21 of Studies In Income and Wealth (Princeton: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1957). 
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These properties are: ( 1 ) the nature of export-import relations In 

relatively more "open” economies; (2) the proliferation of linked 
Industry relations or Inter-lndustry ties, also a product of greater 
relative specialization; and (3) tendencies towards agglomeration, a 
collective dimension to human capital formation. Each of these Is 
In need of elaboration.^^ 



Imports Md tl^ "export base . " Perhaps the most widely accepted 
"school of thought" in regional economic growth alleges that growth Is 
best explained by the export base construct. “ markets (l.e., 

those markets external to the reglon——the subject economy) are viewed 



The summary and the synthesis of the regional growth complex 
developed In subse<iuent pages draws liberally from Innumerable sources. 
Assignment of credit for authorship would require an extensive review 
of the history of doctrine In this field of thought. The most ap- 
propriate sources to cite for bibliographic credit are Walter Isard, 
et al. , jfethods of Regional Analysis ; An Introduction to Regional 

(Cambridge. The M.I.T. Press, 1960); W. W. Rostow. The Process 
of Economic ^owth (2nd ed.; New York: Norton and Co., 1962); Harvey S. 
Perloff, ©t Ji* > Regions . Resources and Economic Growth . Resources for 
the Future, Inc. (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960); and H. J. 

Bruton, et al , , Theories of Economic Growth (New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1960). 



The principle Is applicable, but usually of far less Im- 
portance to national economies. See, for example, Charles M. Tlebout, 
Thg Community Economic Base Stud^ r. Supplementary Paper No . 16 (New 
York: Committee for Economic Development, 1962), p. 13; James N. Tat- 
tersall, "Exports and Economic Growth: The Pacific Northwest 1880 to 
I960," Papers and Proceedings . Regional Science Association, Vol. IX, 
1962, pp. 215-34; and the series of articles (10) of Richard B. Andrews 
which appeared originally In Land. Economics In the mld-1950's and 
are reprinted along with other Important contributions 1 \ Ralph W. 
Pfouts, ed .9 The Techniques of Urban Economic Analysts (Trenton, New 
Jersey: Chandler-Davls Co., 1960). 
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as being the major suppoit for and source of Internal regional growth 
and development. It Is observed In this framework that production for 
final demand sectors which are external to the area economy results 
In an expansion of economic activities of an ancillary and a service 
nature within the area. Therefore » such production constitutes the 
basic growth stimulus for an area. 

Income generated by pr'''’uctlon for export markets can Induce 
Internal growth and developme. a a wide range of ancillary Input 
activities. This process Is analogous to the concept of "economic 
transformation" which Professor Klndleberger, for example^ has argued 
Is at the core of the process of economic development at a more 
aggregative level. Essentially, development of the export-oriented 
base of any economy Is a critical step towards attainment of a growth*- 
widening economic environment.^^ The servicing of export markets thus 
can result In an expansion of local economic act**vltles through a 
multiplier process not unlike the familiar foreign-trade multiplier. 

Certainly, the expansion of export Industries Is one force at 
the core of regional growth, and It Is of particular analytical value 



19 

Charles Klndleberger , Economic Development (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1958), pp. 109 ff. 

20 

There are some regions which broaden what once might have 
been a narrow export base and there are others which fall to diversify. 
T^e latter have a greater propensity to decline as sector growth 
slows. In most Instances, with Industry maturation. Douglass C. North, 
"Location Theory and Regional Economic Growth," Journal of Political 
Economy . LXIII (June, 1955), pp. 2A3 ff. 
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to recognize this because It reinforces the Importance of the structural 
ties a region has with a broader based host economy noted earlier. The 
export base theory of regional growth Is not complete, however, Other 
analysts champion the local service sector, and some go so far as to 
argue that . . It Is the local service sector which Is basic and 
enduring, and this latter sector supports the chameleon-1 Ike export 
sector which, taking a very long-run view. Is founded on transitory 
manufacturing firms. While It Is outside the scope of this analysis 
to attempt to resolve this Issue, It can be pointed out to be an Issue 
of growth-initiating forces primarily. Insofar as the Indirect business 
activity generated Is concerned, either a reduction In imports or an 
Increase In exports Is beneficial to future growth and development 
of a regional economy. 

Export maximization on the part of a region by no means provides 
assurance of economic growth, however. The proceeds from exports will 
not support substantial area growth if the disposition of these funds 
Is external to the subject economy. To the extent that a region Imports 
from another locality, there Is a "leakage” from the spending stream 
and a reduction in the multiplier effect. Multiplier diminution, and 
relatively less economic growth stimulation accompany export sectors 



^^ilbur R. Thompson, A Preface lo Urban Econcmics . Resources 
for the Future » Inc. (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press, 1965), p. 29. 

Thompson recognizes that circularity sets In concerning this argument 
as the time period Is extended, although he does conclude that the 
demand for export products Is the primary explanation for change In 
t-he short run. 
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&1TC noi. sXXlcd wXth the l^iro&dcir ccouoieXc stiructuirG of fho zcgXon* 
^onverseXy ], .Linked Industry sectors and resource and popuXatloii~'orlented 
Industries promote a reXativeXy Xarger ciicuXation of IntemaX expendi- 
tures* Exports are the piXXar to the concept of regional growth only 
if certain assumptions are made concerning inter-industry relations and 
Imports within the region. 

Industry linkage . Optimal development of Import and export 
relations, which tend to be of greater Importance to specialized eco- 
nomic areas, requires that attention be paid to Industry linkages. 

It is desirable that "satellite" industries and services be developed 
for the purpose of capitalizing upon the resource base, the current 
Industry structure, and the income-stream potential of the area. 

Regional development can be a self-reinforcing process with prolifera- 
tion of economic activity in the internal market. This is recognized 
at the national level where Rostow , for example , has remarked that 
". . . the development of export commodities, including their transport 
requirements, helped Induce a secondary development of domestic in- 
dustry, particularly to meet the demands of new urban populations."^^ 

If the future economic growth of an area is dependent upon 
activity interactions or inter-industry ties, there is some reason 
to question the merit in attracting "footloose" Industries. The con- 
clusion that there is considerable merit to attracting a "set" of 

22 

Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth , p. 263. 
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Industries whlv/h complement the regional structure io incontestable.^^ 
Another Inescapable conclusion which emerges from consideration of the 
interrelations of regional growth Is that change in the economic 
structure of a region Is necessary to maintain economic viability. The 
direction of change Is not assured, however, unless action Is 
taken. In which case economic decline Is inevitable. 

Agglomeration or growth polarization . A third aspect to the 
regional growth process Is concerned with the configuration of human 
and physical capital in a geographic context. Whereas the concern 
of the preceding pages has been spatially orlente^ i an industry 
structure context, attention now Is directed to the concentration 
of units of economic activity; l.e., their economic and demographic 
configuration, commonly termed agglomeration. 

Radical shifts in the stock of physical and human capital have 
occurred during the process of industrialization towards centers of 
intensive development, or "growth poles." Periphery areas about 
these poles often relate poorly to the more intensively developing 
centers of growth, and in most Instances the periphery Is prone to 



^%erloff, et al . , Regions . Resources . and Economic Growth. 
pp. 55-62. At the same time, however, cumulative growth and develop- 
ment must begin someplace for relatively static economies such as 
Nebraska's, where the Initially attracted Inter-lndustry structure set 
(agriculture) Is decaying. 
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decline. These again are rather widely applicable observations, 
applying to economies on a scale as large is global and also to the 
micro-scale level of the city. The agglomeration property of the 
process of economic growth takes on added significance In the case of 
the region. In that the existence of agglomeration can lead to cumu- 
latively Increasing growth disparities between regions, assuming 
unrestrained market f forces. As a result of this agglomeration pro- 
cess, the periphery tends to contribute more to the center than it 
receives and, to the extent that the periphery Is an exporter of 
agricultural or other primary products , the terms of exchange often 
favor the growth pole or center. 

The polarization of economic growth on a regional basis Is 
very germane to areas experiencing rural depopulation. It is one thing 



^^For further elaboration on these concepts see Albert 0. 
Hlrschman, The Strategy of Economic Development (New Haven: Yale 
University, 1958); and Gerald M. Meier pnd Robert E. Baldwin, Eco- 

Development : Theory . History . Policy (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1957). For an excellent discussion of the center-periphery 
concept, see John Friedmann , "Regional Economic Policy for Developing 
Areas," Papers and Proceedings . Regional Science Association, Vol. XI, 
1963, pp. 41-63. 

25 

There is an analogy between the "colonialism" of the notrr. 
too-dlstant past and regional polarization If spatial configurations 
continue unchecked, just as there are vestiges of "Mercantilism" 
Intertwined In the export and Internal development process of re- 
gional growth discussed earlier. Awareness of the disadvantages ^Ich 
can accrue to excessive polarization has led to consideration of 
balanced growth and policies which serve as a curb on geographic 
Imbalance and regional blight. Exactly what constitutes optimal 
balance Is hard to define, but control and policy are necessary to 
the extent that market mechanisms do not bring abouf the desired 
adjustments. 
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to argue that current economic shifts represent a necessary ^idjustment 
process from a "national" point of view, and quite another nuitter when 
viewed from a local standpoint. In short, It Is difficult to perc^uade 
areas to die gracefully, even though a natural opiate Is sometimes 
furnished In rising per capita Incomes through the depopulation of 
periphery areas. The Increase In economic well-being which results 
from the net out-mlgratlon of mobile human resources to localities 
offering enlarged opportunities does not mean that economic efficiency 
Is restored or attained, however. All relevant private and social 
costs are not necessarily reflected, and particularly non-*economlc and 
future development dimensions to these changes may be represented 
Inadequately. 

Rapid urbanization trends and the decline of small towns 
suggests the hypothesis that there Is a "scale" factor to agglomera- 
tion. Optimality In size may exist In the sense that below some 
critical urban scale, growth Is not Inevitable and above that sca^e, 
absolute contraction Is very unlikely. In short, there may exist a 
ratchet effect, or a growth mechanism which locks In past growth and 
tends to prevent contraction. Growth and urban scale will be af- 
fected by the nature of the hinterland of the urban place. Its degree 
of Isolation, and the general and specific patterns of Industrial 
development, to name but a few Influential variables. 



^^Also Included, of course, would be the properties to the 
process of economic growth enumerated above (export-import relations. 
Industry linkages, aud agglomeration). See Thompson, A Preface to 
Urban Economics , p. 23 for further elaboration. 
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A synopsis of the regional growth proce ss. The conventional 
tool kit of the economic growth theorist can be supplemented by 
recognizing some of the more Important properties to the process of 
regional growth. Human capital also must be Incorporated Into one's 
concept of the theory of economic growth, both as a direct Input and 
In Its collective context of agglomeration. Changes In the stock and 
the rates of formation of physical and human capital both reflect 
and are reflected In structural changes In regional economies. 

The regional growth elements and process noted above can be 

9 7 

described in more general terms as market or Input-output "access." 
Access to markets refers to an area's comparative advantage In 
attaining access to Inputs or outputs relative to other regions, 
Inclusive of all factors conditioning economic growth (e.g., physical 
capital) as well as all growth processes (e.g., agglomeration). 
Access, of course. Is subject to deterioration over time, to static 
constraints, and to forces of progress. 

Figure 1-2 Is a schematic portrayal of the access concept. 

The resource endowment. Inclusive of amenities; the agglomeration 
status of an area; the existing Industry structure; and export-import 



^^The access concept draws heavily from Perloff, et al. . 
Regions . Resources . and Economic Growth , pp. 87-97. Also see A. Losch, 
The Economics of Location (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954); 
Isard, et al. » Methods of Regional Analysis . . . ; Michael B. Teltz, 
"Regional Theory and Regional Models , " Papers and Proceedings . Re- 
gional Science Association, Vol. IX, 1962, pp. 35-50; and Kenneth E. 
Bouldlng, Conflict and Defense : A General Theory (New York: Harper 
and Row, Inc., 1963). 
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FIGURE 1-2 
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®X and M refer to external and Internal (home) markets, res- 
pectively, while (-H) denotes favorable and (-) unfavorable access. 

Source: Adapted from Harvey Perloff, et , Regions . J^- 

sources > and Economic Growth . Resources for the Future , Inc . (Balti- 
more : John Hopkins Press , 1960) , p . 91 . 



relations when composited, can be thought of as an area's comparative 
market access advantage; i.e. , access to raw materials and related 
inputs and access to final and intermediate markets or outputs. Input- 
output market access is conceptually inclusive of net cost differentials 
related to the utilization of factor inputs and to the assembly and the 
distribution of outputs. Thus viewed, market access generally reflects 
regional economic growth potential. There might be numerous access 
combinations for areas, according to regional characteristics which 
influence the rate of growth. Optimal economic growth is also subject 
to manipulation or alteration through policy. Moreover, the inherent 
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growth potential of a region Is subject to a varying degree of accuracy 
of perception. This also can cause deviation? from the optimal growth 
path. 

Figure 1-2 depicts the simplest posslttle combination of access 
characteristics for a hypothetical area. Thlsi permits the focusing 
of attention on a range of growth posslbllltlens which Illustrate the 
prospect for economic development of a region. What are, In reality, 
an Infinite number of spatially dimensioned markets have been dimensioned 
Into only two markets In Figure 1-2. These are the external (X) and 
the home (M) , or Internal market. Second, access to markets has been 
dimensioned In that It Is arbitrarily described as being either good (+) 
or poor (-) for Inputs (I) and outputs (0). ° Each (bij) depicts 
a given input-output access condition assumed to have a quantitative 
"value" for a hypothetical economy. In Figure 1-2, for example, the 
region exhibiting the^^best growth potential Is b^j^ In the southwestern 
comer of the diagram where access to outputs and Inputs Is positive 
In both the external and Internal markets. Conversely, the worst 
regional growth potential Is reflected by the value b^^^ In the upper 
northeastern comer. To the extent that economic development policy 
can alter some of the access characteristics of a regional economy, 
policy should be such as to direct the economy In a southwesterly 
direction. Agglomeration contributes to the development of growth 



2®Whlle none of these discrete classifications Is realistic, 
they are necessary simplifications to the Illustration of the process 
combinations of growth. 
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poles; l.e., acts as a force which contributes to favorable access 
to Inputs and outputs by affecting the Internal market (M) . 

Some of the potential lnput~output. combinations depicted In 
Figure 1-2 retveal that access to Inputs m«iy restrict growth when 
output access Is favorable (b 2 ^, b^^, and b^^^) . In the latter in- 
stance (b^^) j unusually good access to outputs may serve In somci 
measure as a drawing force to the development of more readily avail- 
able Inputs and thus lead to correction of access Imbalance and more 
rapid growth. The reverse situation Is depicted by ^ 21 * ^ 31 * 

l.e., output access Is the growth constraint. Access complementarity 

Is Illustrated by ^ 22 * ^23* ^32* ^33* good (poor) access 

In the home (external) market Is offset by poor (good)« access In the 
external (home) market. 

The emphasis on structural characteristics of sources of em- 
ployment and Income In the regional economy which was noted In the 
preceding discussion of the process of economic growth has contributed 
to the analysis which follows In several ways. Stress has been put 
upon specialization patterns In an Industrial and occupational basis, 

In order to give some rough Indication of the level of development of 
sectors. Shifts In the structural composition of the Nebraska economy 
over time also are emphasized for these reasons and to assist In ob- 
serving changes which are taking place In the linkage of Industrial 
sectors In Nebraska. For reasons noted earlier, as well as the prin- 
ciple of agglomeration, human resource Indicators of growth patterns 
are stressed throughout this study. The ties that a regional economy 
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has with a broader based host economy have been recognized analytically 
In that much of the analysis Is comparative In nature. Because the 
Nebraska economy Is compared frequently to the nation does not neces- 
sarily mean that the two economies can or should completely resemble 
each other. At the same time. It Is necessary to use some standard 
or yardstick In measuring performance and patterns of growth. The 
purpose of this kind of comparison Is to depict market access to Inputs 
and outputs as access Is reflected In national and state rates of 
growth. This Implies that the Nebraska economy could benefit by be- 
coming more closely allied with the structure and patterns of economic 
change at the national level — an assumption that generally Is reasonable. 
The extent to which this has occurred In Nebraska Is the subject of 
the analyses that follow. 
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CHAPTER II 







A PROFILE OF ECONOMIC 6R0NTH IN NEBRASKA 

Exposure of the course of past economic development is a 
requisite to stimulating future economic expansion and resource utiliza- 
tion. The groundwork for projections and guided development In the 
future Is laid by subjecting appropriate data to analyses. This 
chapter sketches the general pattern of change In Nebraska as revealed 
by basic economic Indicators over the course of a 70-year period. 

This Is done in order that more detailed analyses of the more current 
economic trends In Nebraska can be placed In appropriate perspective. 

There Is no reason to expect uniformity In the patterns of 
growth within a state or between the state and nation. Diversity Is 
a more normal expectation.^ Examination of Indicators of regional 
economic growth and development (e.g., population movement or employ- 
ment and Income patterns) reveals some of the diversity of absolute 
and relative advances or declines In area economies. Comparative 
analysis mirrors the effect of change In the national economy as 
these changes translate and relate to the economic structure of regions. 

Like many other states In this general area, Nebraska has ex- 
perienced Its development In the period since the Civil War. The 



'Numerous studies bear out this truth In an empirical frame- 
work. See, for example: James M. Henderson and Anne 0. Krueger, 

National Growth and Economic Change in the Upper Midwest (Minneapolis : 
University of Minnesota Press , 1965) . 
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development of Nebraska and the large relative rates of growth which 
^accompanied settlement continued into the latter portion of the last 
century. Since 1890 far different trends ha\e become apparent. Be- 
cause relative economic st;a]:nation is generally suspected to typify 
the state economy since the turn of the century, emphasis will be 
directed toward this probleu rather than the more formative, rapid 
growth era from 1870 to 189(i. 



Population Changes Since 1890 

The movement of population since the beginning of the century 
has been unfavorable to the state of Nebraska as is true for most 
of the Midwest. The percent change in population for Nebraska between 
decennial years from 1890 to 1960 is presented and compared to the 
nation in Figure II-l. The growth pattern is a rather pessimistic 
one relative to the nation, with no apparent improvement in sight in 
these data. The rate of population growth in Nebraska has ranged 
from one-half to one-third of the national rate.^ 



The Plains States (the Lower Midwest, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas) have been a major population export area since 1910. The pop- 
ulation has Increased 20.8 percent in these seven states compared to 
63.8 percent for the nation over this period. Harvey S. Perloff, et al.. 
Regions . Resources and Economic Growth . Resources for the Future Inc. 
(Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 1960), pp. 122-29 and 222-23. 



O 

-'Similar population growth patterns are evidenced for the four- 
state area designated in Chapter I as the Lower Midwest, which is inclu- 
sive of Nebraska. The only state in this group which has experienced a 
population Increase of any substance Is Missouri, where the population in- 
creased from 2.7 million in 1890 to 4.3 million in 1960. For the entire 
Lower Midwest region, the total change in population was 3.6 million over 

of which occurred in Missouri. U.S, Department 



three decades, 45 percent 



of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Censuses of Population : 1890 through 1960 
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FIGURE II-l 



PERCENT DECENNIAL CHANGE IN POPULATION, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES > 
1890 to 1960 




Source: Computed from Table A-8 of the Appendix. 



The Nebraska population increased 33.3 percent since 1890 as 
compared to 183.6 percent for the nation. This is an annual average 
rate of growth of less than one-half (0.42) percent for the state. 

The national growth rate averaged 1.43 percent, more than three times 

4 

as large as population grewth for the state. 



Unless otherwise noted, the average annual growth rate is the 
compound rate of growth. The average growth rate of the Lower Mid- 
west (0.69 percent) as a whole is slightly higher than that of Nebraska, 
but it is less than one-half the national rate. 
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Table 11~1 Indicates that, whereas the nation's population has 
increased from 62.9 in 1890 to 178.5 million persons in 1960, the 
population in Nebraska has increased from 1.1 to 1.4 million persons 
over the same period. Assuming that population growth in Nebraska had 
been equal to that of the nation (i.e., Nebraska's "potential" pop- 
ulation), it would be twice as large as it is now, exceeding 3.0 
million persons in contrast to 1.4 million individuals in 1960. This 
cumulative deficit is depicted in Table 11-1 by decennial period. This 
differential in population growth is not primarily a product of large 

TABLE 11-1 



TOTAL POPULATION, NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

1890 to 1960 
(thousands of persons) 



Tear 


Nebraska 


United States 


Nebraska Potential^ 
Total +Actual 


Percent of 
United States 


1890 


1*062 


62,948 


• 




1.69 


1900 


1,066 


75,995 


1,282 


- 216 


1.40 


1910 


1,192 


91,972 


1,551 


- 359 


1.30 


1920 


1,296 


105,710 


1,782 


- 486 


1.23 


1930 


1,378 


122,775 


2,071 


- 693 


1.12 


1940 


1,316 


131,669 


2,222 


- 906 


1.00 


1950 


1,326 


150,697 


2,543 


-1,.?17 


0.88 


1960 


1,411 


178,464 


3,012 


-1,601 


0.79 



Potential population is the result of applying the national 
rate of growth since 1890 to the 1890 decennial value for the Nebraska 
data. 



Source: Table A-8 of the Appendix. 



immigration to the nation or settlement of the West near the turn of 



the century, as Table 11-1 indicates. Rather, the "growth gap" is 
evenly spread in a relative sense over these 70 years. 

For exastple, the growth gap differential since 1940 is 
695,000 persons, approximately one-half of the 1960 population. The 
Nebraska population as a percent of the nation has decreased in every 
decade of this century, from 1.7 percent in 1890 to 0.8 percent in 
1960.^ This declining population trend is symptomatic of the develop- 
ment problems which plague an area such as Nebraska. Nebraska's popu- 
lation position has also deteriorated with respect to contiguous states 
fdilch can hardly be described as having exhibited viable population 
patterns.^ 

Urbanization trends . A study of regional population change 
cannot afford to overlook changing urbanization patterns,". . . for 
there is undoubtedly a close connection between industrialization and 
urbanization."^ Urbanization is the result of some combination of 



A similar pattern is evidenced in the Lower Midwest states, 
although it is somewhat less severe. In 1890 the Lower Midwest 
contained 11.3 percent of the national population compared to 6.0 
percent in 1960. 

^This conclusion derives from the higher average population 
growth rate noted earlier for the Lower Midwest and the fact that 
Netraska contained approximately 15 percent of the population of this 
region in 1890 as compared to 13 percent in 1960. 

^Hope T. Eldridge and Dorothy S. Thomas, Demographic Analyses 
^d Interr«*'^*^*^^^n«T Vol. Ill of Population Redistribution and Econcmilc 
Growth (Philadelphia: American Philosophies! Society, 1964), p. 193. 
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three forces: natural population Increases, migration, and absorbing 

previously rural segments of society Into urban centers by transfor- 
mation of the area* Table 11—2 Indicates the urbanization patterns 
In the Nebraska economy since 1890. The proportion of the state popu- 
lation classified as urban has lagged behind the national urbanization 
ratio for these seven decades, although vast population shifts to urban 
centers have occurred In Nebraska. The shift from 27.4 to 54.3 percent 

TABLE 11-2 

PERCENT URBANIZATION, NEBRASKA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 

1890 to I960® 



Tear 


Nebraska 


United States 


Nebraska Relative^ 


1890 


11, k 


35.1 


.78 


1900 


23.7 


39.7 


.60 


1910 


26.1 


45.7 


.57 


1920 


31.3 


51.2 


.61 


1930 


35.3 


56.2 


.63 


1940 


39.1 


56.5 


.69 


1950 


45.8 


59.6 


.77 


1950a 


46.9® 


64.0® 


.73® 


I960® 


54.3® 


69.9® 


.78® 



^e nev definition of urban persons applies for 1950 and 1960 
only. Fox an explanation of the 1950 census change In classification 
see note (b) of Table A-8 of the Appendix. 

^The ratio of the urbanization ratio In Nebraska to the national 
urbanization ratio. 

Source: Table A— 8 of the Appendix. 
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of the Nebraska population residing In urban areas Is part of the 
urbanization process which has transformed the natloa In this century. 

It was not until 1960 that the urban population In Nebraska exceeded 
the rural population, whereas this point was reached by 1920 for the 
nation as a whole. The data in Table II-2 suggest Nebraska's heavy 
commitment to agriculture In the early decades of this century, and 
the subsequent gain In rate of urbanization In the state starting 
with the 1930 's. The last column In Table 11-2 contains the "Nebraska 
relative ^r Index of urbanization. This Is the ratio of urbaniza- 
tion in the state to the urbanization ratio for the nation. From 
1900 to 1930 the Nebraska Index of urbanization value was approxi- 
mately .6. Since 1930 there has been a rise in this index to .78 In 
1960. From 1930 to 1960, the national ratio of urbanization Increased 
13.7 percentage points as compared to 19.0 percentage points for Nebraska. 
The converse of this trend characterizes the period from 1890* to 1930. 
Although urbanization has proceeded more rapidly In Nebraska than In 
the nation In recent years, there still exists a sizable 15.6 per- 
centage point differential between the two areas. 

Migration . Population redistribution within the nation, which 
Is Implied in the differential population growth patterns examined 
previously, reflects variable migration rates. Such disparities In 



g 

The urbanization ratio In Nebraska has also lagged behind that 
of the Lower Midwest by a relatively consistent 5.0 percentage points 
since 1930. 
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population growth as were exhibited between Nebraska and the United 

9 

States are Indicative, In part, of net out-mlgratlon from this area. 

Net out-mlgratlon In isebraska (see Table II-3) has varied from 129,000 
to 134,000 persons In each of the three decennial periods since 1930, 
averaging nearly 142,000 persons. This stands In bold relief to an 
average rate of net out-mlgratlon per decennial period of approximately 
58,000 persons from 1900 to 1930.^® Nebraska net out-mlgraclon since 
1930 totals 425,000, or nearly one-third of the 1960 population In the 



^Estimated net out-mlgratlon from Nebraska was obtained by the 
use of the forward-survival-rat lo method, where survival rates were 
estimated from census data. Migration (H) Is computed by comparing 
the actual population (P) In an age-sex-speclflc cohort group (x) at 
the end of a decennial period (t+10) to the population of a cohort group 
10 years younger multiplied by the national survival ratio ^ 

i(T^) • That Is, the estimated survivals In the cohort group ((J"*P* ) 

are subtracted from the current Nebraska population P^+io* national 

survival rate Is Net migration In Nebraska (M) for 



P ^+10 

pX-lO 



a cohort group Is: 



m: 



t+io 



= p 



t+io 



- (C 



pX-lO 

t 



). 



For further detail on estimating methodology, see Walter Isard, Methods 
of Regional Analysis : An Introduction to Regional Science (Cambridge : 
The M.I.T. Press, 1960), Chapter II. National survival ratios were 
used In obtaining the Nebraska estimates. This tends to understate 
out-mlgratlon because t.ie older population of Nebraska has a higher 
survival rate than the national average. While this Is only one of 
the defV>cts of migration estimates, this does not mean 'hat the data 
are of no value. These data do give an approximation of the magnitude 
and direction of population movement over this period of time. See 
Eldrldge and Thomas. Demographic Analyses . . . , pp. 15-56, for a 
detailed explanation and complete enumeration of out-mlgratlon. Data 
for 1960 were estimated by the author from census data. 



^^The period 1890 to 1900 Indicates an unusually large amount of 
net out-mlgratlon which may be related to the heavy gross In-mlgratlon 
(over one-half million persons) from 1870 to 1890; therefore, compari- 
sons are made starting with 1900. 
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TABLE I 1-3 

ESTIMATED NET OUT-MIGRATION FROM NEBRASKA, 

1890 to I960® 

(thousands of persons) 



Year 


Number of Net 
Out-mlgrants 


Net Out-mlgratlon 
Per 100 Population^ 


Cumulative Net 
Out-mlgrants 


1890-00 


187 


17.6 


187 


1900-10 


38 


3.4 


225 


1910-20 


43 


3.4 


268 


1920-30 


92 


6.9 


360 


1930-40 


154 


11.5 


514 


1940-50 


142 


10.8 


656 


1950-60 


129 


9.4 


785 



Migration estimates are based upon the forward-survival-rate 

method. 



^The population Is the average of the two adjacent decennial 

values . 

Source: Hope T. Eldrldge and Dorothy S. Thomas. Demoeranhlc 

Analyses and Interrelations . Vol.IH of Population Redistribution ann 

Econo^c Growth (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1964), 
pp. 243-47; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Census of Population : 1960 . 






state. Cumulative net out-mlgratlon since 1890 Is estimated to be 
785,000 persons. In each of the last three decennial periods the 
rate of net out-mlgratlon has ranged between 9.4 and 11.5 persons 
per 100 average population. While there does not appear to be a 
rls Ing net out-mlgratlon trend since the sharp Increase starting In 





out-mlgratlon pattern which began to appear at that tlme.^^ 

The net out-mlgratlon to which Nebraska has been subjected 
throughout this century has been evidenced most significantly In the 
younger members of the population, as would be expected. As Table II-4 
Indicates, the Incidence of net out-mlgratlon Is largely felt In the 
25 to 44 year age group. Net out-mlgratlon In the 45 year-and-over 
age category has averaged 16.7 percent of total net out-mlgratlon In 
Nebraska. In contrast to this, persons aged 25 to 44 constituted 
nearly one-half (48.6 percent) of all net out-mlgrants 10 years and 
older between 1890 and 1960, and persons aged 15 to 44, the prime work- 
age group, comprised over two-thirds (69.4 percent) of all net out- 
mlgratlon In this period. Net out-mlgrati.on Incidence Is Illustrated 
poignantly when It Is recognized that persons over 45 years of age 
In 1960 comprised 32.0 percent of the total Nebraska population, but 
this same age group accounted for only 17.5 percent of net out-mlgratlon 
In this decennial period. This population movement Is part of trends 
in this nation during these decades. There h<>ve been strong regional 



^^The decline from 11.5 to 9.4 persons per 100 Is favorable 
however. Net out-mlgratlon from the Lower Midwest has also been large, 
averaging close to one-half million persons In each of the sevon 
decades since 1890. While the amount of net out-mlgratlon attributable 
to Nebraska varies considerably In any decennial period, the state has 
contributed approximately 20 percent, or one-fifth of total net 
out-mlgraticn from the Lower Midwest over these 70 years. The rate 
of net out-mlgratlon at 9.4 percent or more since 1930 also is higher 
for Nebraska than It Is for any other state In the Lower Midwest region. 
For additional comparative data, see Eldridge and Thomas, Demographic 
Analyses . . . , p. 247. 
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forces at work inducing a redistribution of population away from the 
Southeast and Midwest and toward the West and Southwest. 



TABLE II-4 

NET MIGRATION BY AGE , 
1890 to I960* 
(thousands of persons) 



Tear 


10-14 


Age Category 
15-24 25-44 45-64 


65+ 


Percent of Net 
Out-mlgrants 
Over 45 


1890-1900 


-29.2 


-34.0 


-65.1 


-25.3 


0.3 


16.2 


1900-1910 


- 6.8 


- 1.7 


-13.3 


- 9.2 


2.2 


24.3 


1910-1920 


- 5.1 


- 2.8 


-20.1 


- 8.1 


1.6 


18.8 


1920-1930 


- 9.5 


-16.5 


-42.5 


-11.8 


2.2 


12.3 


1930-1940 


-14.4 


-37.3 


-70.8 


-16.3 


-0.7 


12.2 


1940-1950 


-11.0 


-25.2 


-59.9 


-20.6 


-6.3 


21.9 


1950-1960 


-12.4 


-21.7 


-52.7 


-15.3 


-4.0 


17.5 


Percent Distri- 
bution of Total 
Out-mlgratlon 


13.9 


20.8 


48.6 


16.1 


0.6 


16.7 



^A minus (-) Indicates net out-mlgratlon. 

Source: Everett S. Lee, et al. . Methodological Considerations 

Reference Tables . Vol. I of Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth . United States : 1870-1950 (Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1957), p. 169; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census , Census of Population : 1960 . 



Changes In Income and Output 

Total Income growth . Population changes reflect the response 
of people to divergent economic opportunities and these changes In 
turn help to determine future economic opportunity. Migration is an 
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indispensable element of the growth process and the geographic re- 
distribution of population. It was noted earlier that net out- 
migration approximated 10 percent of Nebraska's average population 
in each of the last three decades. In contrast, the average for the 
three contiguous Plains States of Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas was 4.5 
and 5.9 percent for the decennial periods 1930 to 1940 and 1940 to 
1950, respectively. The Lower Midwest average was only 6.2 2 ind 6.5 
percent during this same period. 

Not every region in the country can hope to have a growing 
population and a growing volume of per capita income. A region may, 
however, enjoy a rising per capita income if decreasing access to 
human resources can be tolerated. For this reason, it is noteworthy 
to observe population and income changes in a related context in the 
form of per capita income patterns. Total income and per capita 
income are two comprehensive indicators of change in the economy of 
an area. 

Table II-5 presents data on changes in total personal income 
in 1957-59 dollars for Nebraska and its size relative to the nation 
between 1880 and 1960. Total personal income in Nebraska exhibited 
a nearly four-fold increase from 1880 to 1900, rising from 198 to 
746 million dollars. As was noted earlier, this was the era of 
initial settlement and development of the state. Since that time. 



^^Nebraska's population increased from 452,400 to 1,066,300 
between 1880 and 1900. Because of this, income changes since the 
turn of the century have been emphasized. Unless otherwise noted, 
subsequent references to personal income are in terms of real income. 
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TABLE II-5 



TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME, NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

1880 to 1960 

(millions of 1957-59 dollars)* 





Nebraska 


United 


States 


Nebraska as 


Year 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


a Percent of 


Income 


Change 


Income 


Change 


the United States 


1880 


198 


276.7 


24,413 


108.1 


0.81 

1.46 


1900 


746 


38.6 


50,792 


95.4 




1920 


1,034 


14.5 


99,251 


62.1 


1.04 


1940 


1,184 


147.8 


160,905 


140.8 


0.74 

0.76 


1960 


2,934 




387,030 





*Real dollar deflaters are: 1880 - 35.8, 1900 - 30.3, 1920 - 

69.8, 1930 - 58.2, 1940 - 48.8, 1950 - 83.8, and 1960 - 103.1 percent. 

The price Index used to deflate money Income data was a combined linking 
of data used by Richard Esterlln (to 1920) and the BLS Consumer Price 
Index (1957-59 ■ 100). See S. Kuznets, A. Miller, and R. Esterlln, 
Analyses of Eco nomic Change . Vol. II of Population Redls t r Ibut l0.ll _ 
Economic Growth. 1870-1950 (Philadelphia; American Philosophical Society, 
1957), pp. 143-44; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States: 19^* 

Source: Table A-1 of the Appendix. 



however, growth In total personal Income has been slow relative to the 
nation. Total Income In Nebraska Increased 38.6 percent from 1900 to 
1920 and 14.5 percent from 1920 to 1940. Total personal Income In 
Nebraska was 1.46 percent of total Income In the United States In 1900 
as compared to about one-half this proportion (0.76 percent) In 1960. 
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Over the entire 60-year period since 1900, total personal In- 
come In Nebraska has Increased at a rate less than one-half that of 
the United States, rising by 293 percent to nearly 3 billion dollars 
In 1960. In contrast, the national Increase was 662 percent, a rise 
from 50.8 to 387.0 billion dollars. This represents an average 
annual growth rate In real Income of 2.28 percent for Nebraska as 
compared to 3.45 percent for the nation. These changes In personal 
Income at the national level are Impressive, but Nebraska's relative 
participation In this growth Is unimpressive. 

The rate of progress for Nebraska relative to the nation 
since 1940 appears encouraging at first glance. The 2.9 million 
dollars of total personal Income for Nebraska In 1960 represents a 
147.8 percent Increase over 1940. This compares to a 140.8 percent 
Increase for the nation over this same period of time. While It 
appears that recent growth In Nebraska Income la In a rising trend, 
a more detailed analysis of these two decades Is necessary prior to 
making such a generalization.^^ 

There are several possible explanations for the overall sub- 
standard rate of growth In Nebraska personal Income. The two most 
probable explanations on an a priori basis are Nebraska's heavy 
orientation to an employment declining Industry (agriculture) and 
a concomitant failure by the state to participate In the develop- 
ment of manufacturing activities to the extent that development 



13 



See Chapter IV. 
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occurred in this sector at the national level. The data in Table II-6 



are directed to this latter contention. 



TABLE II-6 

VALUE ADDED AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING IN 
NEBRASKA, 1889 to 1958 
(millions of current dollars) 



Wages per 













Wage Earner 




value Added 


irom nanufacturlnir 




Nebraska as 
a Percent of 
United States 


Year 


Total 


Percent of 
U.S. 


Per Capita^ 


Per Capita 
Index® 


Auount 


1889 

1909 

1929 

1947 

1958 


19.0 

43.9 

109.9 

260.6 

536.3 


0.55 

0.54 

0.36 

0.35 

0.38 


18 

37 

80 

206 

388 


.33 

.42 

.32 

.40 

.48 


466 

566 

1,261 

2,337 

4,060 


110.0 

111.0 

97.0 

92.0 

96.0 



Nebraska per capita value added as a percent of the same value 
for the United States. 

^Based upon population. 

Source: Simon Kuznets, Ann Miller, and Richard Esterlln, 

^ alyses ^ Ec^onomic Change . Vol. II of Population Redistribution 
^ Icpnomlc Grog]^ (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 



added ^ wages in manufacturing . The Increase in value 
added in manufacturing in Nebraska in each Interval from 1889 to 1947 
ranged between 100 and 150 percent. A similar relative increase was 
experienced from 1947 to 1958 as value added moved from 260.6 to 
536.3 million current dollars. Value added in Nebraska has declined 



o 
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as a percent of total value added tn the nation, with most cf the 
diminution appearing between 1909 and 1929. On the other hand, per 
capita value added In Nebraska has Increased relative to the nation. 

In 1889, per capita value added was 18 current dollars In the state, 
about one— third the national average. This compares to 388 current 
dollars for 1958. In this latter period, the Nebraska per capita value 
added Index was .48, where unity Indicates equality between the state 
and the nation. There Is little reason to become optimistic concerning 
economic growth, however, when It Is recognized that value added In 
Nebraska has declined from 0.55 to 0.38 percent of the national total 
since 1889. The per capita Increase In value added appears to be a 
product of Nebraska net out— migration and a more rapidly growing 
population at the national level In addition to Increased total value 
added over time. 

Wage differentials In manufacturing betv«.en the state and 
nation are relatively small, but they have contributed to the sluggish 
rate of growth in personal Income In Nebraska In some measure. Money 
wages per wage earner In Nebraska In 1958 were 4,060 dollars, or 96.0 
percent of the national average. In contrast, Nebraska wages per wage 
earner exceeded the national average around the turn of the century 
by approximately 10 percent. The data are not adequate enough to 
Indicate whether this general trend from a relatively favorable to 
unfavourable average wage per worker Is geographic or Industrial, but 
they do Indicate an "advantage turned disadvantage" for wage recipients 
In manufacturing In this utate as time has progressed. 
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Income from participation In production . Some Indication of 
the changing composition and structure of the Nebraska economy la 
revealed by the Income data In Table II-7. Service Income earned In 



TABLE II-7 



SERVICE INCOME, NEBRASKA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 

1880 to 1960 

(millions of 1957-59 dollars) 









Agricultural Service Income 




Total Service 


Percent 


of Total 






Tear 




Income^ 


Service 


Income 


Per Worker 




Nebr. 


U.S. 


Nebr. 


U.S. 


Nebr. 


U.S. 


1880 


179 


20,594 


39.1 


26.7 


708 


637 


1900 


653 


42,462 


39.9 


2C.4 


1,287 


756 


1920 


838 


8C,383 


30.8 


16.8 


1,375 


1,265 


1940 

1960 


982 

2,329 


128.414 

305,842 


25.5 

18.5 


8.9 

4.8 


1,506 

3,811 


1,320 

3,297 



II wages and salaries and proprietors' Income. This 

Is a proxy" measure for participation income In that other Income is 
excluded. See the notes to Tables A-2, A-15, A-16, and A-17 of the 
Appendix for further detail on Income components . 

Source: Tables A-2 and A-13 of the Appendix. 



agriculture (receipts from wages, salaries, and proprietors* income) 

In Nebraska was 18.5 percent of the 2.3 billion dollars in total 
service Income In 1960, one— half the 39.9 percent earned by agriculture 
at the turn of the century In contrast, the agricultural service 
Income component was 26.7 percent of total service Income in 1880 
for the United States, but only 4.8 percent in 1960, a contribution 



which is one-fifth of the 1880 level. While agriculture became 
relatively less Important to the Nebraska economy as a direct income 
source between 1880 and 1960, it Is at the same time nearly four 
times more important In the Income sense in Nebraska than in the 
nation In I960. The data In Table II— 7 also reveal how the agri- 
cultural component of total service Income has grown for these two 
areas on a per-worker basis. Nebraska has a clear advantage on 
a per-agrlcultural-worker basis relative to the nation. In 1960, 
for example, agricultural service Income per worker In Nebraska was 
3,811 dollars, 15.5 percent greater than the national average of 
3,297 dollars. 

Patterns of growth in per capita Income . Figure II-2 relates 
per capita property, service, and personal Income In Nebraska to the 
nation during the 1880 to 1960 period. Nebraska Income values are 
expressed as a percent of national data. Per capita Income In Nebraska 
was about three-fourths the national average In 1940, due. In part, 
to (1) the dramatic drop In property income around the depression 
period (see the dotted line), and (2) a relative decline In service 
Income. The recovery of Nebraska per capita Income from 1940 to a 
level more nearly equal to the national average In 1960 was reinforced 

34 

At the same time, however, non-agrlcultural service Income 
per worker was 32.0 percent greater than per-worker service Income 
from agriculture In the nation, but only 11.0 percent greater In 
Nebraska (see Table A-2 of the Appendix) . This suggests that total 
service Income per worker In Nebraska may lag the nation (1) because of 
higher- than-natlonal proportion of the labor force participating In 
a low service Income sector — agriculture; and (2) because non-agrl- 
cultural sources of service Income In the state tend to pay lower than 
the national average. 
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FIGURE II-2 



NEBRASKA PER CAPITA INCOME RELATIVE TO THE 
UNITED STATES PER CAPITA INCOME, 

1880 to 1960 




1880 1900 1920 1940 1960 



Source: Tables A-1 and A-2 of the Appendix 



by the increased per capita property and service income. The net 
out-migration in these two decades of 270 000 persons also may have 
contributed to the rising real per capita income in Nebraska. 

Table II-8 portrays per capita income since 1880 for Nebraska 
and the nation. Between 1880 and 1900 Nebraska experienced an un- 
usually large relative increase in per capita income of 60.5 percent 
as economic development began in Nebraska. Over the next 40 years 
income in the state increased 200 dollars per capita compared to 
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TABLE I 1-8 

PER CAPITA INCOME, NEBRASKA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 

1880 to 1960 





Nebraska 


United 


States 


Year 


1957-59 


Percent 


1957-59 


Percent 




Dollars 


Change 


Dollars 


Change 


1880 


436 




489 




1900 


700 


60.5 


670 


37.0 


1920 


798 


14.0 


943 


40.7 


1940 


900 


12.8 


1,219 


29.3 


1960 


2,074 


130.4 


2,150 


76.4 



Source: Table A-1 of the Appendix and note (a) of Table II-5 

for deflat era. 



an increase: of 550 dollars per capita for the nation. Marked progress 
has been meide toward income convergence since 1940, thus correcting 
the unfavorable per capita income distribution pattern which developed 
between 1900 and 1940. The income level in 1900 compares unfavorably 
to the income level in 1940 for Nebraska, but this masks unusually 
high income levels in the years around 1900 and unusually low income 
levels in the 1930's, which extend as far as 1940 for some sectors. 
Since 1900, per capita income in Nebraska has increased from 700 to 
2,074 dollars in 1960, growing at an annual rate of 1.83 percent. 

By way of comparison, the nation experienced an annual growth rate of 
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1.96 percent, as per capita lacome Increased from 670 to 2,150 
dollars over these si?: decades. The national per capita Income growth 
rate Is slightly greater than the state, whereas the rate of growth 
In total Income for the nation^ (3.45 percent) was one-haxf again as 
large as Neb?raska's (2.28 percent). This Increase In total Income 
has been Instrumental In assuring Nebraska residents of a higher 
standard of living, but the population exportation which has permitted 
a higher per capita Income 1{) one of the major concerns In the state 
today. Human resources are, In a very real sense, a form of capital. 
Human capital, as noted In Chapter 1, Is strategic as an element of 
economic growth, as a resource supply, and as a source of demand. 

In addition, population patterns are critical to the regional growth 
process In the agglomeration sense considered earlier. For these and 
related reasons, some consideration of the labor force Is In order. 

Patterns of Growth In the Labor Force 

Labor force trends . A pattern of growth similar to that noted 
In the consideration of population emerges when labor force data are 
studied. In absolute terms, the Nebraska total experienced labor 



^^All data for 1940, 1950, and 1960 refer to the labor force. 
Prior to this, the gainful workers concept was applied. While there 
exists significant dlfferem.ces In these two concepts, they tend to 
cancel out In a comparatlviEi context. Also, these differences are not 
nearly as large as the structural changes which have emerged since 
1890. For a more complete explanation of the differences In these 
two concepts see note (a) to Table A-4 of the Appendd^. 
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force has Increased from 368,000 to 542,000 persons between 1890 and 
1960 (see Table II-9) . This is an increase of 47.3 percent over a 
period spanning seven decades. During this same period, the nation's 

TABLE II-9 

GAINFUL WORKERS AND TOTAL EXPERIENCED LABOR FORCE, 

NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1890 to I960® 

(thousands of persons) 







Nebraska 




United States 


Year 




Percent 


Percent of 




Percent 


Percent of 




Number 


Change 


Population 


Number 


Change 


Population 


1890 


368 


1.6 


34.8 


22,736 


27.8 


36.3 


1900 


374 


17.9 


35.1 


29,073 


31.3 


38.3 


1910 


441 


3.6 


37.0 


38,167 


9.0 


41.5 


1920 


457 


10.9 


35.3 


41,614 


17.3 


39.4 


1930 


507 


-8.7 


36.8 


48,830 


1.6 


39.8 


1940 


463 


14.0 


35.2 


49 >625 


21.4 


37.7 


1950 


528 


2.7 


39.9 


60 >200 


12.9 


40.0 


1960 


542 




38.4 


67,990 




38.1 



^Strict comparability does not exist because data for 1890 to 
1930 are based on the gainful worker concept and data for 1960 exclude 
workers under 10 years of age (0.6 percent in 1950). The 1940 figure 
excludes public relief workers. 

Source: Tables A-6 and A*-8 of the Appendix. 



labor force increased from 22.7 million to 68.0 million, an increase of 
199.6 percent. This Is an average decennial rate of growth for the 
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nation which is more than four times as large as the increase for the 
state. Nebraska and the nation have moved in similar patterns with 



rBspfict to tho proportion of the -%i — 



though the state had a lower proportion of its population employed 
'i*'til the last two decades. The labor force in Nebraska increased 



from an average of 35 percent of the population at the beginning of 
the century (1880 to 1900) to 38.4 percent in 1950 to 1960, an increase 
of 3.6 percentage points in participation. The increase at the national 
level during the same time period was about two^thlrds this amount, 
or 2.0 percentage points. 

There appears to be an ever-increasing growth gap in the 
Nebraska labor force relative to the nation in recent years (see 
Table II-9). In the most recent decennial period the nation's labor 
force has grown approximately four times as rapidly as the labor force 
in the state. Actually, the male labor force of the United States has 
Increased from 39.9 to 47.5 million persons, an Increase of 7.6 
million or 19.0 percent since 1940. The total male labor force in 
Nebraska has decreased from a 1940 high in excess of 400,000 to 
388,000 in 1960, a decline of 3.1 per cent. ^11 of the growth in 



ths Nebraska labor force which occurred in the last two decades 



is due to increased participation on the part of the female labor force., 



Age characteristics of the labor force . The male proportion 
of the labor force has undergone dramatic changes since 1900 in 



16 



See Tables A-4 and A-5 of the Appendix, 
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Niibraikt as well as in the United States (see Table II-IO) . The changes 
since 1930 have been similar or both the state and the nation, although 
Nebraska's labor force was comprised historically of a larger share 
of males relative to the nation. This differential has narrowed con- 
siderably with the passage of time. From 1900 to 1930 the male pro- 
portion of the Nebraska labor force declined from 87.5 to 82.3 percent 

and from 81.9 to 78.0 percent in the nation. At the national level, 
the male proportion of the labor force dropped by 10.1 percentage 
points between 1930 and 1960, moving from 78.0 to 67.9 percent of 
the total experienced labor force. The changes in the Nebraska labor 
Jforce were in a similar direction but of a greater magnitude, with 
the male component of the labor force moving from 82.3 to 69.7 percent 

of the total labor force, a 12.6 percentage point decline from 1930 

to 1960. Over the entire period the male labor force in Nebraska 
declined 17.8 percentage points in comparison to 14.0 percentage 
points for the nation. 

Table 11-10 also indicates that the age structure of the labor 
force has changed substantially: (1) an overall aging common to 

both the state and the nation has taken place; and (2) a relative 
aging exists at the state level. There has been a substantial aging 
of the labor force over this period of time, no doubt because of 
changing health and education patterns. In 1900, for example, 29.4 
percent of the Nebraska labor force was in the 14 to 24 age category 
as compared to 18.4 percent in 1960. These changes in labor force 
composition are summarized over the 1900 to 1960 period in the last 
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Source: Table A-11 of the Appendix* 
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column of Table II- 10. There has been a relatively large and serious 
reduction In the 25 to 44 age category of the Nebraska labor force of 
6.1 percentage points since 1900, while the nation maintained about the 
same proportionate share In this category. This Is suggestive of the 



agc-incidcscc cf cut-wig rat Ion. Both the nation and the state experi- 
enced a sharp rise in the proportion of the labor force between the 

ages of 45 and 64 years of age, from approximately 21 to 34 percent 
of the labor force. 



^®other difference In the age composition of the labor force 
is the relatively large change In the proportion of the Nebraska labor 
force aged 65 and over, from 3.4 percent of the labor force In 1900 
to 7.2 percent in 1960. Comparatively, this age category maintained 
its share at the national level at about 4.5 percent. This relative 
aging In Nebraska may reflect the advanced age In farm employment 
In the state and the greater migratory tendencies of younger age 
groups due to farm consolidation and the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities. Relative age structures are placed in a sharper conqparatlve 
relief by means of observing the ratio of the Nebraska labor force 
to the national labor force in each of these four age groups. These 
data are presented as the age "relative" ir .able II-IO. The position 
of Nebraska In the prime age group of 25 to 44 years has declined 
from 1.04 to .89 relative to the national average over this 60— year 
period. In contrast, the Nebraska labor force over 65 has Increased 
from .79 In 1900 to 1.60 in 1960, Indicating that a much greater 
proportion of the labor force in Nebraska Is drawn from this age 
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category than was true in 1900 and than is true compared to the nation. 
Comparison of the age relative factor of Table II-IO indicates that 
the labor force in the state is over-represented by the 14 to 24 and 
65-and-over age groups and under-represented by the prime-working 
age group of 25 to 44 years, a direct reversal of the comparative 
noRture of the state in 1900. 

Labor force participation patterns . The labcr force partici- 
pation rate of the Nebraska population has .changed markedly by specific 
age and sex categories from 1890 to 1960. The Qverall participation 
rate of the male labor force in Nebraska declined from 76.2 to 71.5 
percent of the population over 10 years of age between 1890 and 1960. 

For the nation as a whole it declined much more, moving from a parti- 
cipation rate iffaich was slightly larger than the state average in 
1890 (77.3 perceut) to 69.3 percent in 1960, a smaller rate t-han 
exists in Nebraska. The participation pattern of females has increased 
rapidly since 1940 in Nebraska, moving from 18.5 to 30.1 percent 
during the two decades preceding 1960. This is a rise of 11.6 percentage 
points in the rate of female participation over a 20-year period in 
contrast to a much smaller rate of increased participation at the 
national level of 6.2 percentage points over the same period. The 
P^J^tlcipation rate for women in Nebraska., which has been substantially 
less than the national average historically, has gained gradually on 

^^See Table A-12 of the Appendix for the details of these data. 



the national rate over this latter period In all age categories.^® 
This differential may reflect some of the differences in the economic 
structure of the two areas, in that fewer suitable employment op~ 
portunities might exist for women in agriculturally oriented areas. 
The narrowing differential also reflects the fact that urbanization 

and a mere mobile society has put more women in the range of job 

• - IQ 

ojplpoir wi0s • 

Another pattern of interest is evidenced in the 16 to 24 age 

category. From 1890 to 1930 the rate of participation in this age 

category for Nebraska males was 3 to 7 percentage points lower than 

in the nation. Since then, this differential has been reversed, and 

in the last decennial period the rate of participation in Nebraska 

for males aged 16 to 24 was 4.3 percentage points greater than the 

national average of 68.4 percent. This too may reflect the influence 

of agriculture as male youth work part-time on the farm. 

These differentials and trends are summarized in Table II-ll. 

The overall decline in participation rates for Nebraska males of 3.4 

percentage points is less than one-half of the decline in participa- 

20 

tion in the nation. This is reflected in the lower participation 

^®In 1900 and 1930, for example, the Nebraska participation 
rate for women was two-thirds to three-fourths of the national average 
This differential closed somewhat abruptly between 1930 and 1960. 

19 

*^^This ma^ also represent an explanation for the lower avenge 
proportion of the total population in the labor force in Nebraska 
until 1940 which was indicated earlier. See Table III-9 and the 
accompanying discussion. 

^®These data used the averages of 1890 to 1900 and 1950 to 
1960 for improved representativeness. 
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TABLE II^ll 

labor force participation, NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

1890 to I960® 

(percent of population) 



Age 




1890-1900 


1950-1960 


Percentage 
Point Change 


Nebraska 


Male: 16-24 




76.8 


72.2 


- 4.b 






U 7 V 


95.5 


— 1.7 


45-64 




94.4 


91.2 


- 3.2 


TOTAL (10+) 


& 


76.2 


72.8 


- 3.4 


Female: 16-24 




25.6 


39.9 


14.3 


25-44 




1C. 4 


30.9 


20.5 


45-64 




8.2 


34.3 


26.1 


TOTAL (10+) 




12.5 


27.2 


14.7 


United States 


Male: 16-24 




81.9 


68.5 


-13.4 


25-44 




97.0 


94.0 


- 3.0 


45-64 




94.3 


88.7 


- 5.6 


TOTAL (10+) 




78.4 


70.9 


- 7.5 


Female : 16-24 




30.9 


38.4 


7.5 


25-44 




16.9 


36.2 


19.3 


45-64 




13.3 


35.3 


22.0 


TOTAL (10+) 




17.9 


28.2 


10.3 


Participation Index^ 


Male: 16-24 




.94 


1.05 


.11 


25-44 




1.00 


1.02 


.02 


45-64 




1.00 


1.03 


.03 


TOTAL (10+) 




.98 


1.03 


.05 


Female: 16-24 




.83 


1.04 


.21 


25-44 




.62 


.85 


.23 


45-64 




.62 


.97 


.35 


TOTAL (10+) 




.70 


.96 


.26 



Persons 10 years old and over, where the participation rate 
Is an average of the two census year values. 

The Nebraska participation rate as a percent of the atlonal 
participation rate. 




; 

' 



Source: Table A— 12 of the Appendix 
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index value in the earlier period of .98 in contrast to an index value 
oi i.oward the middle of the century. In all three categories the 

national rate of labor force participation declined more than the state 
rate for males. Similarly, the participation rate for Nebraska males 
exceeded the national rate in all age groups in the latter period. 

if not for this participation differential, the Nebraska labor 
force growth rate discussed earlier would be even smaller than it 
was indicated to be, and the absolute decline in the male labor force 
would be greater. While the Nebraska male labor force participation 
rate has declined less rapidly for the state than the nation, the female 
rate of labor force participation has increased more rapidly compared 
to the national average. This is particularly true in the 16 to 24 and 
45 to 64 year age groups. As a result of this pattern, the overall 
female participation rate for Nebraska has very nearly caught up with 
the national average rate of 28.2 percent for 1950 to 1960. The state 
participation rate relative to the national participation rate for 
females has increased from .70 to .96 over this period. 

The agricultural labor force . Table 11-12 reveals several 
characteristics of the Nebraska labor force which are very different 
from trends in the labor force at the national level. The failure 
of the Nebraska labor force to grow as rapidly as the national average 
is pointedly illustrated by the data in the first column, where the 
labor force in Nebraska is depicted as having declined from 1.62 to 
0-80 percent of the nation's labor force. This development occurred 
in spite of the addition of 173,900 persons to the Nebraska labor 
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force in the; 1690 to 1960 period. The declining trend has continued in the 
latter two decennial periods, averaging approximately a 0.1 percentage 
point decline in each census period since 1900 with some consistency. 

The number of persons engaged In agriculture In Nebraska has 
declined from 184,000 persons in 1890 to 113,000 in 1960. The agri- 
cultural labor force reached a peak in 1910 at 203,000 persons, leveled 
eff zt clig.^tly Icoo Ltiou Lais amount until 1930, and has declined by 
some 84,000 workers since that time. The percent of the labor force 
engaged In agriculture has also declined, from approximately one-half 
of the Nebraska labor force at the turn of the century to 20.8 percent 
in 1960. The state has not moved out of agriculture nearly as rapidly 
as have other regions of the nation, a fact Indicated by the agricultural 
relative which depicts the percent of the Nebraska labor force in agri- 
culture relative to the United States. In 1900 the Nebraska agrlcul" 
tural labox force was 1.4 times more specialized than the nation, but 
in 1960 th€ proportion of Nebraska's labor force devoted to agriculture 
was more ttan three times as large as the national average. At the 
beginning cf the century (1900), Nebraska had 1.78 percent of the 
nation's agricultural workers, and by 1960 the state's proportlor of 
agricultural! workers had Increased to 2.56 percent. Most of this 
relative Increase In agricultural employment In Nebraska came about In 
the last decennial period. These tendencies reflect ®n employment mix 
In the state which has not kept abreast of dominant national trends. 
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Long-term Shifts In Economic Activities 

Specialization . Clanging speclall 2 :atlon patterns In the structure 
of the Nebraska economy and shifts In the rctlatlve Importance of economic 
sectors relate directly to sieveral of the trends and developments analyzed 
above. These changes In the* economic structure of the state and nation 
and their Impact on the Nebraska economy can be best comprehended by 
observing the broad Industry pattern of change. Table 11-13 divides the 

- - - — - ‘ ^ J — — — — — ^ — — Q ■»' A •• W ^ jr W i* jr 

group consists of resource-oriented activities such as agriculture, mining, 
fishing, and forestry; the secondary Industries are process-oriented. 
Including manufacturing and construction Industries. Tertiary activi- 
ties, essentially commercial In nature, are here defined as trad&, 

transportation, and finance. All other Industries, largely services 

21 

and public administration, are classified as quaternary Industries. 

The Nebraska labor force Increased very rapidly relative to the 
nation from 1880 to 1900 as the state was being settled. Since the 
turn of the century, growth In the Nebraska labor force has been much 
less spectacular as was ob^ierved earlier. Tertiary (commerce-oriented) 
Industries were* the most rapidly growing sectors from 1880 to 1900 In 



^^Thls categorization Is a departure from the convention of 
Including services In the tertiary Industry group. Ihe reasoning 
behind this departure relates to (1) the Increasing Importance of 
service Industries and (2) the disproportionate relative size Importance 
of the tertlar]^ class In this state If the conventional form Is fol- 
lowed. The terms Industry and sector are used Interchangeably through- 
out this study. 
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TABLE 11-13 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
BY INDUSTRY LEVEL, NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

1880 to I960® 



Industry Type 


1880 


1900 


1940 


1950 


1960 


Nebraska: 


Primary 


98.8 


201.8 


166.8 


151.8 


115.3 


Secondary 


14.5 


37.4 


54.7 


82.0 


101.4 


TiPrM arv 


10 7 


"7/. -i 












# -T • .*, 


^ 


J-UJ.O 


2.9 


Quaternary 


19.6 


60.7 


112.1 


128.9 


152.6 


TOTAL 


152.6 


374.0 


462.9 


526.4 


542.0 


United States: 


Primary 


8,966.2 


12,135.3 


9,753.7 


7,931.6 


5,233.1 


Secondary 


3,308.3 


6,016.8 


14,249.1 


18,931.1 


22,838.2 


Tertiary 


2,452.6 


5,642.9 


13,001.6 


17,400.4 


19,744.6 


Quaternary 


2,665.0 


5,278.2 


12,488.1 


15,718.2 


20,174.3 


TOTAL 


17,392.1 


29,073.2 


49,492.6 


58,981.3 


67,990.0 



®In thousands of gainful workers (1880 and 1900) and experienced 
civilian labor force (1940 to 1960). Totals may not add due to rounding. 
For additional comments on labor force concepts see the notes to Table A-7 
of the Appendix. 



Source: Table A-7 of the Appendix. 



terms of Increased employment for Nebraska, nearly quadrupling to 74,100 
workers while the nation experienced a two-fold Increase over this period. 
By 1900 this Industry group represented one-fifth of the labor force. 
Quaternary (service) Industries were the next most rapid growth Indus- 
^ tries in this era, as employment tripled to 60,700 out of a total of 
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374,000 persons in the Nebraska labor force in 1900. The secondary 
or process industries were next in terms of relative growth, and 
these also were least important in terms of absolute size, rising from 
14,500 to 37,400 workers by 1900. The bulk of the Nebraska labor 

like the nation, was in the resource*~orlented Industry group. 

In Nebraska, there were 201,800 workers associated with resource or 
primary production industries in 1900, most of them in agriculture. 

This represents more than a two— fold Increase over the 98,000 workers 
in primary industries in 1880. 

Since 1900, the Nebraska growth pattern by industry sector has 
been just as different from the nation as has growth in tor^j. employ- 
ment. The labor force employed in the primary sector declined 17.4 
percent in Nebraska from 1900 to 1940 and 19.6 percent for the nation. 
In the next two decennial periods the decline in the primary labor 
force was nearly equal by way of state and national comparison, de- 
creasing to 115,300 persons in Nebraska by 1960. Secondary or process 
industries expanded three times as rapidly in the nation as they did 
in Nebraska from 1900 to 1940, as the Nebraska labor force employed 
in this sector increased 46.3 , arcent to 54,700 in 1940. Since 1940, 
the labor force in secondary industries has expanded to 101,400 in 
Nebraska, an increase of 85.3 percent over 1940 as compared to an 
Increase of 60.3 percent for the nation during this same 20-year period. 
The labor force employed in tertiary industries totaled 129,300 in 
1940, or 1.7 times the 1900 level in Nebraska as compared to 2.3 
times the 1900 level for the nation. Since 1940, employment in these 
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Industries has continued to grow slowly relative to the nation, in- 
creasing to 172,900 in 1960, a 37.7 percent rise. The labor force 
employed in quaternary industries increased to 112,100 by 1940, a rise 
of 84.7 percent from 1900 in Nebraska. From 1940 to 1960, these in- 
dustries have expanded to 152,600 workers, an increase of 36.1 percent 
in this 20-year period. In both periods, however, the national rate of 
growth in these sectors was nearly twice as large as it was for Nebraska. 

These trends and structural changes can be brought into sharper 
tocus by considering the NebrasKa economy in more industry and snalytical 
detail as in done in Table 11-14. Also, additional insights into the 
nature of the Nebraska economy can be gained through the manipulation 
of data. The first four columns of Table 11-14 contain data on the 
percent distribution of the labor force by industry in Nebraska over 
the 80-year period, 1880 to 1960. The labor force (n) in each industry 
(i) of the state, or any area (j) for a given point in time (t) may 
be represented as This simply is expressed as a fraction of 

total employment, ^ . por employment in Nebraska agriculture 

C “i.t • 

i=l 



in 1960 this is 113.0 . or 20.8 percent of the labor force. 

542.0 

The second four columns contain the location quotient for 



each industry (L^) , which in general form is 



1 . n . 

n^ - < nJ 

• 7.1 

b i ” 

• 1. "i,t 
i-1 
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where b represents a benchmark or comparison economy, usually the nation. 
The ratio reveals the extent to which Industry significance varies 
between the benchmark economy (the nation) and the subject economy 
(Nebraska). Ir a comparative sense. Increases in for Industry (1) 

from (t) to (t*i.\^ indicate an Increasing area reliance on that industry 

22 

on the part of the rubject economy relative to national trends. 
Specialization by industry sector In the Nebraska economy relative to 
the nation Is indicated by location quotient values greater than unity. 
Conversely, industrial sectors which exhibit values of less than 1.0 
are less than proportionately repre^^ented In the structure of the state 
economy. That Is, the latter suggests that the area may need to Import, 
whereas the former suggests possible exporting. The value for 
agriculture In 1960 was 3.2, by far the largest of any Industry for 
Nebraska at any point In time. Even though agriculture Itself has 
declined as a source of enq>loyment from 64.6 per '*.nt of the total 
experienced labor force In 1880 to 20.8 percent in 1960, Its relative 
proportion has increased dramatically. This Is the result of the more 
rapid rate of withdrawal from this sector In the nation than In the 
state. The mining, forestry, and fishing sector Is of relative unim— 
pcrtance in an absolute sense (0.4 percent of the labor force In 
1960), although Nebraska Is becoming more nearly like the nation. The 



22 

^Thls assui^es that (b) Is the national economy. For further 
consideration of the location quotient see: Walter Isard, Methods of 
Regional Analysis . . . . »>p. 252-57; and Charles M. Tlebout, The Com - 
munity Economic Base Study (New York: Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1962). 
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construction industry, a static sector relative to the nation after 
the period of rapid growth In the latter part of the last century, 
has shown signs of Increased relative activity between 1940 and 1960. 

This industry accounted for 6.4 percent of the labor force in 1960 
compat . to 4.9 percent 20 years earlier. The current location quotient 
value in construction as measured by the experienced Nebraska labor 
force is 1.01 as compared to .88 in 1940. This, of course, is indicative 
of increased self-sufficiency as well as the increased relative importance 
of the sector in the structure of the Nebraska labor force. 

Hanufacturlng, a static growth sector in Nebraska unt-»l 1940, 
has grown very rapidly since this time in relation to the toe 1 Nebraska 
labor force. However, the nation has a greater proportion of labor 
employed in this sector than is true of Nebraska. The manufacturing 
labor force accounted for 12.3 !>ercent of all industry affiliation in 
1960 in Nebraska— almost twice the proportion of 20 years earlier. 
Nevertheless, manufacturing remains a significant import sector for the 
Nebraska economy. The proportion of the labor force in Nebraska in 
manufacturing activities is less than one-half (L^ * ,45) the 1960 
level for the nation. A very significant economic development imbalance 
occurred in the manufacturing sector in the six-decade period prior to 
1940 in Nebraska. Throughout this era, the growth rate in the manu- 
facturing labor force in the national economy was equal to that of the 
state. As a consequence, the state remained about one— third as special- 
ized as the nation between 1880 and 1940 in manufacturing industries. 
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The Nebraska labor force employed in transportation and communi- 
cations Industries traditionally has been in excess of the national 
average as is Indicated by the location quotient of 1.22 for 1960, for 
example. Altnough the Industry Is not of great absolute importance, 
employing only 8.3 percent of the experienced labor force in 1960, an 
Increasing share of the labor force has been employed In this sector 
since the turn of the century. At that time (1900) the state and nation 
had an equal proportion of their labor force employed In this sector. 

trade, finance, and insurance sector of the Nebraska economy con- 
tained 23.6 percent of the labor force in 1960, a significant increase 
since 1900, which is similar to national trends. This is indicated by 
the location quotient value of 1.06 in 1960 for this sector. 

The Nebraska labor force employed in the services anH public 
administration sectors numerically is of greater importance than any 
other sector and, at the same time, it is the sector which has most 
nearly approximated the national proportion since 1900. At the most 
recent decennial period, 25.5 percent of the state's labor force was 
engaged in this sector. This represents a relative enlargement of this 
sector of 9.7 percentage points since the turn of the century. The 
private household component of the service industries has declined less 
in Nebraska than for the nation. At the same time, the 1960 location 
quotient value of .87 suggests less specialization in this sector here 
than across the nation. 

The preceding analyses have revealed certain aspects of industrial 
specialization patterns and structural changes in the Nebraska 



economy. 
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but portions of the relative growth and development profile are obscured. 
Much of what might appear at first glance to be growth (e.g., the three- 
fold increase in the relative size of the manufacturing labor force) may 
not in fact be real; i.e., it may be "pseudo" growth relative to national 
trends. The total labor force may be growing less rapidly in the state, 
or it may be declining, and a given sector might grow in proportion to 
the total without any absolute growth. These changing structural re- 
lations between Nebraska and the nation are brought into sharper focus 
by referring to a relative growth chart. 

Relative growth. Figure II-3 is a relative growth presentation 
which is useful in the simultaneous comparison of employment growth 
differentials between regions and structural shifts within a region. 

The horizontal axis measures the percent change in employment for the 
nation by Industry from 1900 to 1960. The vertical axis measures the 
percent change in Nebraska employment since 1900 on an identical industry 
basis. The diagonal OS is a 45-degree line that depicts equal growth. 

The diagonal line through 0 and T is a growth relative function. It is 
formed by the intersection of the coordinates OL and OQ respectively, and 
it measures the ratio of growth in the two economies. The all-industry 
average percentage rate of growth for the nation is OQ and the all- 
industry average growth rate for Nebraska is OL. The greater the slope 
of the line OT, the greater the rate of growth in Nebraska relative to 
the nation. A flatter diagonal which is below and to the right of OS, 
the line of equal growth (as OT in Figure II-3) indicates lower growth 
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PI6DRE II-3 



BELATIVE INDUSTBY 6B0WTH, MEBHASKA 
AND THE UNITED STATES , 

1900 to 1960 




than the national average, or a growth gap, and that the state Is ob- 
taining a declining share of total employment in the system. 

The diagonal OT, formed by coordinates OL and OQ, allows 
Interesting comparisons when used in conjunction with OS, the line of 
equal growth. The growth <f an industry in Nebraska wl:.‘ich is repre- 
sented by a point below OS is a local industry which has not grown 
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as rapidly as the national rate of growth for that same Industry. In 
other words, the Industry evidently Is at a competitive or area dis- 
advantage In the state relative to the nation. This applies to every 
economic sector except agriculture In Nebraska as Figure II-3 reveals. 
So long as the Industry growth point Is above LT, the growth relative, 
the Industry has grown more rapidly than all other economic sectors In 
the state. In this Instance there Is a favorable growth effect because 
of the Industry mix In the state. This Is also true for all Industries 
except agriculture, where there was a decline In employment. Growth 
has been dominated by employment reductions of the Industry mix type 
In agriculture, as Figure II-3 indicates. This has been the only 
Industry to show a competitive growth advantage In Nebraska compared 
to the nation; l.e.. It has not declined as rapidly In the state 
(44.9 percent) as In the nation (60.9 percent) since 1900. 

The relative growth function OT graphically depicts the all- 
industry growth disparity between the state and nation, where the 
Nebraska labor force Increased 44.9 percent (OL) while the national 
change was 133.9 percent (OQ) over this six-decade era. Those In- 
dustries In which the competitive or area disadvantage effect Is most 
severe In relative terms are located the greatest distance from OS 
(e.g., trade and finance). The Industrial composition or mix effect 
is greatest for those Industries which are the greatest horizontal 
distance from the line QT; l.e., these are the Industries contributing 
most I'lCavily to regional growth. There also exists a mix effect for 
a region In relation to the vertical distance from LT, the average rate 
of growth for the area economy. 
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Shifts 111 Indus trlaJ . sources of employment . The absolute size 
of these relative gains and losses between comparison economies Is 
brought out in Table 11-15. This table Is derived by multiplying the 
com])arlson (national) economy's all— Industry growth rate by employ- 
ment In the base period of the subject (state) economy to obtain expected 
employment. The .amount by which actual employment in the state differs 
from expected employment obtained by applying the national all-industry 
rate is the net growth gap for all Industries. 

Next, each Industry growth rate at the national level is applied 
to Industry employment In the state to obtain expected Industry emplo 3 nnent. 
Industry employment differentials are then obtained by comparing the 
actual change in industry employment with the expected change, and these 
differentials ar€> added aciross all Industries. This figure represents 
th€. amount by which each Industry grew at a greater or lesser rate than 
die that same Industry in i:he nation; therefore. It Is described as a 
competitive or area (dls) advantage as was noted earlier. 

Some industries may grow more or less rapidly at the national 
level than the national all-industry rate of growth. Growth of an 
Industry In excess of or less than the national aggregate rate Is 
defined as the Industry raix or composition effect and would be 
positive or negative. Th.6i mix effect can be determined by multiplying 
employment In an Industry by the national aggregate rate of growth, and 

23 

An alternative way to compute this value would be to apply 
the difference ;Ln Industrie growth rates to Nebraska employment. 
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TABLE II-15 

SHIFTS IN THE EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR 
FORCE IN NEBRASKA, 

1900 to 1960 
(thousands of persons) 



Industry 


Labor 

1900 


Force 

1960 


Growth 

Gap 


Mix 

Effect 


Area 

Disadvantage 


Agriculture 


201.4 


113.0 


-358.1 


-392.3 


34.2 


Mining, Forestry 
& Fishing 


0.4 


2.1 


1.2 


0.6 


1.0 


Construction 


17.7 


34.5 


- 7.0 


1.7 


- 8.7 


Manufacturing 


19.7 


66.9 


20.8 


39.8 


- 19.0 


Transp. 4 Comm. 


24.8 


45.3 


- 13.0 


1.8 


- 14.7 


Trade, Fin. & Ins. 


49.3 


127.9 


13.9 


85.7 


- 71.8 


Services & Pub. Adm. 
• 


59.0 


138.0 


0.7 


70.5 


- 71.2 


Other® 


1.7 


14.6 


10.6 


7.1 


3.4 


TOTAL 


374.0 


542.0 


-332.8 


-187.0 


-145.9 



^Totals may not add due to rounding. A (-) Indicates a shortage 
or growth gap. 

^Consists primarily of Industries not reported. 

Souce: Table A-7 of the Appendix. 



then subtracting this value from the product of Industry employment In 

- 24 

the state times the national rate of growth for that Industry. The 

sum of the mix effect and area (dls) advantage effect will equal the net 



24 

Alternatively, one could obtain the growth differential of 
the overall and Industry rates to obtain the mix effect. 
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growth gap, the difference In performance between an Industry in a state 

25 

and the national average aggregate growth rate. 

This can be formally presented and Illustrated In the following 
manner, where n epresents employment. The growth gap In emplo^nnent 
(Ngl 



for all industries n 

(C n.) 
i-1 


in region (j) 


” j 

N , ^ n*^ 

8 ^ i,t+l 


n 


i-1 


i«l 



^ ) 
l.t 



where In the :ciatlon (b) the all-industry rate of growth (G^) Is: 

n 



®b “ ^ 



”i,t+l 



" b 
i«l 



i»l 






Obviously, the parallel of this calculation can be made for each Industry 
in region (J). yielding a growth gap by sector (n^). Consider for 
example, the positive growth gap In manufacturing employment for Nebraska 



25 

Nuii;erous studies have employed the "shift" technique of analysis 
In various forms, although It Is only In the last few years that the full 
significance of the insights that the technique permits have been ap- 
preciated. See Daniel Creamer, Industrial Location and Natural Resources 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943); Wilbur Zelinsky, 

"A Method for Measuring Change in the Distribution of Manufacturing 
Activity: The United States, 1939-47," Economic Geography (April, 1958), 
pp. 95-126; and Lowell D. Ashby, Regional Change in a National Setting . 
Staff Working Paper in Economics and Statistics, Number 7, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Division of Regional 
Economics (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964). 
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given in Table 11-15, where the overall national rate of growth (G^) 
was 233.9 percent. Here employment in 1960 (n^ was 66,900 com- 
pared to 19,700 persons in 1900 (n. ^). 

« 66.9 - (233.9 x 19.7) 
g 

- 66.9 - 46.1 



■ 20.8 persons 

This growth gap Is comprised of the mix effect and the area 
(dis) advantage effect. The area (dis) advantage effect ( ) for 
Industry (1) is: 






where : 



b “l.t+1 ■ “l.t 



g 






As an Illustration consider manufacturing employment again, which 
expanded by 435.8 percent from 1900 to 1960 in the nation. The area 
(dis) advantage for Nebraska manufacturing employment is: 

i » 66.9 - (435.8 x 19.7) 

- 66.9 - 85.9 
s -19.0 persons 

The 19,000 area disadvantage indicates that manufacturing employment grew 
less rapidly In the state than the nation. However, it is offset by 
the mix effect (B^) which is: 
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B „ - r^) X 

i * ^ i,t 

* (435.8 - 233.9) 19.7 

- 201.9 X 19.7 

«■ 39.8 persons 

A convenient check Is afforded by adding the mix effect and area (dls)' 
advantage which combined should equal the growth gap. In our example 



for manufacturing employment: 

"g - or 

20.8 « -19.0 + 39.8 



This, of course, Is true for all Industries, just as It Is for each 
Individual Industry. 

The results of Isolating changes In the labor force due to a 

region* s mix of rapid or slow growth Industries from changes In 

employment attributable to a competitive (dls) advantage are given In 

Table 11-15. The labor force growth rate of all national Industries 

(percent for the nation In the six-decade period ending In 1960) was 

applied to the total Nebraska labor force to obtain an "expected" 

labor force of 874,800 for 1960. This produces a negative growth gap 

of 332,800 persons for Nebraska. This growth deficit of approximately 

one-third million persons Is directly related to the previously 

observed net out— migration of 598,000 persons In this same period, 

and the population growth gap of 1.6 million persons In the last six 

26 

decades also observed earlier. 



2^See Table II-l of the text. 
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The composition of these changes Is of fundamental Importance 

to the Nebraska economy. Analysis of Table 11-15 reveals that 48.0 

percent of the growth gap (145,900 persons) Is relate 1 to the area 

or competitive disadvantage. The remainder (187,000 persons) reflects 

a substandard Industry mix In the state with respect to broader and 

more rapid national economic growth trends. Nebraska's unfavorable 

Industry mix effect Is related primarily to the rapid decline In 

on-farm employment opportunities In agriculture. All other Industry 

sectors exhibited a positive mix effect. The mix effect, which 

reveals the contribution to aggregate state growth resulting from 

specialization In slow or rapid employment grovrth sectors. Is domln- 

ated by the sizable downward shift In agriculture.^^ 

The competitive ability of the state economy Is Implicit In the 

area disadvantage. There has been an area advantage in only one 

sector, agricultural employment, where the area advantage was a small 

28 

34,200 workers. Contrary to some popular thought, Nebraska's growth 
In trade, finance, and Insurance has deviated widely from national 
trends, where the average decennial growth rate has been 51.0 per- 
cent. The Nebraska labor force associated with this sector expanded by 



Slow and rapid growth sectors are measured against the 
national average for all Industries; consequently, domination does 
e:d.st if the time period Is lengthy. 

28 

That Is, the decline in employment In agriculture has been 
less serious for Nebraska than the nation as a whole by this amount. 
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79,000 workers in this period for the state, but this was 71,800 less 
workers than the national rate of growth, the largest and a very con~ 
siderable competitive disadvantage. Employment in the service indus- 
tries was also less rapid in the state than in the nation, resulting 
in an unfavorable shift of 71,200 workers over this six-decade era. 

The growth deficiency in Nebraska in these two sectors of 143,000 workers 
accounts for nearly one-half of the total growth gap between the two 
economies. 

Manufacturing industries also grew less rapidly over the long- 

run in the state of Nebraska than they did for the nation as a whole. 

This contributed another 19,000 to the area disadvantage shift of 

29 

145,900 workers. Transportation and communications industries 
also failed to expand as rapidly in Nebraska as they did in the nation, 
contributing 14,900 to the competitive disadvantage. Moreover, growth 
in construction industries in the state was inferior to performance 
at the national level which averaged 24.0 percent each decennial 
period. As a result, another 8,700 workers were added to the total 
area disadvantage effect. 

The most deficient economic sectors in a growth context in 
this 60-year period seem to be those sectors directly related to 
agriculture and those associated with the population of an area. This 



In view of the large relative change in the distribution of 
employment revealed in previous pages, most of the gap in this sector 
evidently occurred prior to 1940. 
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is consistent with the Importance attached earlier to the population 
growth gap of 1.6 million persons and the more than one-half million 
persons who were estimated to have migrated out of the state since the 
turn of the century. Shifts In the Industrial composition and growth 
of the labor force likewise relate to the relative stagnation of the 
state economy In terms of (1) a failure to participate in the process 
of Industrialization (l.e., manufacturing) In the first half of the 
century when manufacturing Industries were rapidly expanding at the 
national levels and (2) a heavy reliance on one sector— agriculture, 
which is the only sector In which the state has exhibited a competitive 
advantage but which Is the only sector to supply fewer employment 
opportunities rather than more with the passage of time. A competi- 
tive or area advantage which Is based upon declines in employment which 
are less than the national rate of decline Is hardly a sound basis for 
economic growth. 



Sunmary 

Changes in the Nebraska population over the course of the 
last seven decades suggest sluggish economic growth and limited 
opportunities for area residents. The state's "share" of national 
population Is less than one-half Its 1890 level; the population 
growth rate in Nebraska was one-third the national rate between 
1890 and 1960; and the size of this "growth gap," which shows no 
sign of decreasing, was a total of 1.6 million persons from 1890 to 
1960, and 300,000 persons In each of the two most recent decades. 
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The national ratio of urbanization la over one~fourth again as large as 
it 1® In Nebraska. Net out-migration approximated 10 percent of the 
average population In each decennial period beginning with 1930 to 
1940^ the cumulative net out*^lgrants for these seven decades are 
785»000 persons; and over four— fifths of all net out-mlgrants have been 
less than 45 years of age. These are patterns of change which cannot 
be permitted to persist If economic viability Is to be achieved In 
the future. At the same time, however, they relate to several other 
facets of economic development of the Nebraska economy which require 
attention. 

The national rate of growth In total real personal Income from 
1900 to 1960 was one-half again as large as Nebraska's growth rate, 
exceeding the state's average of 2.28 percent by 1.17 percentage 
points. The 1940 to 1960 period witnessed a state rate of growth 
roughly comparable to the national average In total personal Income. 
Value added in manufacturing declined relative to the nation until 1929, 
and has grown at the same rate in the state as the nation since then. 
There has been no appreciable gain, however, in the state's relative 
share of total value added since the 1930' s. Value added In Nebraska 
was 0.54 percent of total value added at the beginning of the century. 

It dropped to 0.36 percent by 1929 and has ranged from 0.35 to 0.38 
percent since then. Agriculture's share of service Income (wages, 
salaries, and proprietors' Income) was over 400 million dollars of 
the 2.2 billion dollars total service income In 1960. This con- 
stitutes 18.5 percent of the total, four times as much as the 



( 
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agricultural share of service Income at the national level. Service 
Income earned by agriculture In 1960 was one-half of the relative 
amount In 1900. Nebraska per capita Income was 96.0 percent of the 
national average In 1960, largely as a result of the widespread ex- 
portation of human capital In prior years. 

The Nebraska labor force has grown 51.4 percent since 1890, 
approximately one-fourth the Increase experienced by the nation. 

There has occurred a larger Increase In participation by the female 
labor force In Nebraska than In the nation. On the other hand, par- 
ticipation by the male labor force In Nebraska declined 3.4 percent- 
age points since 1900, whereas the national decline was 7.5 percentage 
points. Nebraska's labor force has aged relative to the nation. Per- 
sons over retirement age comprise a greater proportion of the Nebraska 
labor force (7.2 In contrast to 4.5 percent for the nation). Persons 
between the ages of 25 and 44 accounted for 40.0 percent of the 
Nebraska labor force as compared to 44.7 percent for the nation In 
1960. The decline in Nebraska's labor force relative to the nation 
has been as large and as severe in the most recent decade as it was 
40 years ago. The proportion of the Nebraska labor force employed in 
agriculture has dropped from 50.0 to 19.9 percent over these 70 years, 
but the proportion of the Nebraska labor force in agriculture In 1960 
was more than three times as great as the national average. 

The Industrial composition of the experienced labor force in 
Nebraska has undergone substantial changes since the turn of the 
century as has been true at the national level. There is not a great 
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deal of similarity In these changes between the state and the nation, 
either In terms of magnitude or direction. The Nebraska labor force 
expanded much less rapidly than the nation as a whole. The rate of 
decline In primary or resource Industries was roughly equivalent; 
however, employment Increases In the secondary (process) , tertiary 
(commerce), and quaternary (service) Industries In the state lagged 
behind national trends. The Nebraska labor force was much more 
specialized In agriculture in 1960 than the nation, and less specialized 
In transportation and communication Industries. Relative under- 
development in Nebraska Is also Indicated In the manufacturing sector 
where a 1960 location quotient value of .45 was obtained. There was 
no Industry sector which grew more rapidly In Nebraska than In the 
nation, although the agricultural sector declined less rapidly In the 
state than across the nation. Consequently, Nebraska agriculture 
exhibits a competitive advantage In comparison to national trends. 

At the same time, however, each economic sector In Nebraska grew 
at an employment rate In excess of the national average rate of growth 
except agriculture. The downward industry mix effect of agriculture 
at both the national and state level is of primary imp'- r.<nce In ex- 
plaining the total downward shift In the labor force In Nebraska; 
l.e., the growth gap of 332,800 workers since the turn of the century. 

Figure 11-4 reveals the absolute Impact of the area advantage 
and Industry mix effects dlagramatlcally. The chart space Is divided 
Into eight octants centered at the (0) point , which Is a point that 
Indicates that the state experienced no area advantage effect 
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FIGUBS n-4 

EMPLOYMENT GROWTH OCTANT, NEBRASKA, 1900 to 1960 
(thousands of parsons) 



Contpatitive 

Effact 

C 




Source: Lowell D. Ashby, Regional Change In a National Setting . 

Staff Paper No. 7, U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964), 
discusses these concepts which also were the outgrowth of discussions 
between the author and Dr. T. W. Roesler of the University of Nebraska. 
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(Industry growtti variance) and no Industry mix effect (Industry and 
overall growth variance) relative to the nation. Space above MM* re- 
veals positive competltl-ve or area advantage effects and space to the 
right of CC reveals positive Industry mix effects. The two lines (QQ* 
and (96') which diagonal l^r Intersect the origin represent the locus of 
vector points typifying equal mix and area advantage effects. The 
diagonal ((96') Is the growth gap function, where the locus of any 
Industry vector point to the right of 66' depicts a positive "gap"; l.e., 
Industry growth In the area Is greater than the aggregate national rate, 
either because of favorable mix effects or favorable competitive effects, 
or both. 

The Nebraska em^doyment data analyzed above were noted to have 
been dominated by the mix effect. Positive mix effect dominance Is 
illustrated in Figure I!>4 where the Industry vector points are con- 
centrated In the two ociants OQM and 0M6. Negative mix effect dominance 
is Illustrated by a vector point in either of the OQ'M' or OM'6' 
octants. Conversely, positive area advantage or competitive dominance 
would be depictcid by a vector point in 06 'C or OCQ, and (X9C or OC'Q' 
reflect negative area advantage dominance. 

Transportation and construction, for example, exhibited growth 
gaps relative to the nation which were a result of an area disad- 
vantage, although there was a slight positive mix effect. Agricul- 
ture Is dominated by unfavorable mix effects and Is a growth gap 
industry in spite of an area advantage. Mining exhibited a positive 
competitive effect and, since the vector point Is to the right of 
66', a positive growth gap. Employment In all other sectors grew less 
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rapidly than the same sector in the nation, but they were dominated by 
positive mix effects which offset the area disadvantage. This offset 
is rather slight, and the very large area disadvantages of the service 
and trade sectors are also highlighted in Figure II-4, 

These da.ta provide an overview of some of the more impor- 
tant employment growth patterns in the Nebraska economy in the last 
several decades. Very significant changes in the population and in 
sector dlstrlbut:lon of income and employment characterize these years. 
For example, agriculture is an important speciality in which the state 
has an area advantage. This is evidenced by the shift analysis above 
and the fact that service income per agricultural worker in Nebraska in 
1960 was about .500 dollars higher than the national rate. At the same 
time, Nebraska has paid a severe income and employment growth penalty 
because the state has not been successful in diversifying its^ economic 
base and becausie of the close alliance with this primary industry 
which has been revolutionized by technological change. These devel- 
opments and the nature of the state's economic base are worthy of 
more detailed analysis in a current time setting. It is to this that 



we now turn our attention. 



CHAPTER III 



INCOME GROWTH IN THE NEBRASKA ECONOMY 

While an aggregative profile of economic growth over the course 
of this century was provided by the data analyzed in the previous 
chapter, the analysis glossed over much that is relevant to past 
economic growth and future prospects in Nebraska. This shortcoming 
can be corrected by a more detailed analysis of each of several 
indicators of economic growth in recent years. This chapter concen- 
trates on patterns of change in income in the postwar economy. We 
will first suggest why £uid how income growth patterns are significant 
to a regional economy and then consider (1) growth patterns revealed 
by detailed income data in recent years; (2) growth shifts in sources 
of income; and (3) the incidence and extent of the low income problem 
in Nebraska. 



The Context of Income Analysis 

Although considerable variation may exist in regional income 
growth patterns, there are at the same time dominant aggregative 
influences from which regions and states cannot completely insulate 
themselves.^ These Influences permeate regions geographically and 
industrially to the extent that the regions parallel the nation's 



^harvey S. Perloff, et al. « Regions . Resources . and Economic 

Growth , Resources for the Future, Inc. (Baltimore; John Hopkins Press, 
1960), pp. 104-106. 
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industry structure. When the nation as a whole surges ahead, the 
several regions and states of the nation tend to expand. Similarly, 
sluggish national growth patterns are transmitted to smaller and 
frequently more specialized economic units. It is most likely that 
these inter-industry relations will become more important rather 
than less important in the future. The scope of financial markets 
continues to broaden into the larger economic community, and tech- 
nology, scientific information, and changing behavioral patterns 
promise to add to this economic interdependence. These trends under- 
mine viable economies that once might have been successfully insulated 
from exogenous forces. 

This increasing economic interdependence, in concurrence with 
irregularity in the transmission of relative growth rates among 
regions which accompanies specialization, suggests that understanding 
the process, nature, and direction of economic change in the state 
economy requireis comparative analysis. Still a second factor which 
contributes to the use of this analytical approach is apparent once 
it is recognized that geographic boundaries, which have become less 
significant to most areas' economic orientation with the passage of 
time, can become increasingly definitive and firm.. That is, there may 
be erected knowingly, out of misunderstanding or out of ignorance, 
"pseudo" growth constraints which hinder the assimilation of an area 
economy into a larger and (presumably) more prosperous economic unit. 
It is possible that an area economy may find it desirable to destroy 



portions of a barrier to economic growth, or conceivably, it may be 
desirable to erect such a constraint barrier or boundary. ^ 

This possibility lends still more credence to comparative 
analysis. Alteration of suspected growth-restraining forces re- 
quires an understanding of the economic circumstances peculiar to 
the localized economy in relation to the national economic framework. 
While this understanding does not assure alteration, the successful 
implementation of planned growth and development cannot help being 
positively conditioned by such knowlf 

The rate and source (s) of progiess are revealed in part by 
growth trends in personal income, one of the most widely accepted and 
comprehensive indicators of growth. Both in ter- industry and com- 
parative analyses can be conducted using these data. Despite the 
existence of several defects in using personal income as a definitive 
indicator of growth in output, this measure does mirror several 
features of regional economies, including continuous change in 
technology and demand in relation to the creation of income by 
economic sector. 



The erection of some barrier may be pursued in order to 
properly channel economic assimilation (e.g., to achieve greater 
economic stability), or to speed up the destruction of another 
growth constraint boundary (e.g., excessive reliance on agricul- 
tural activities). ^ 

3 

One obvious defect is that personal income estimates ex- 
clude retained corpciate earnings (a major segment of private in- 
come derived from current productive activities) , and include 
certain forms of income not derived from current production such 
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Figure III-l depicts the total personal Income growth 
gap in Nebraska over the postwar period. Total personal income 
has increased since the late 1940 *s by idiat appears to be a con- 
siderable amount when considered alone. Using the nation as a 
benchmark for comparison purposes reveals far different trends, 
however. A sizable growth gap is depicted if the national growth 
rate is applied to personal Income in Nebraska for years since 
1948. The total cumulative gap is almost seven billion dollars of 
personal Income — an amount equal to two years of real output in 
the Nebraska economy. Figure III-l indicates that the size of 
this gap for 1963 (using the 1948 base) is almost 700 million 
dollars of personal Income. 

Income Growth Patterns and Trends 

Growth in selected income components . The growth posture 
of an area is revealed in part by examining average animal rates of 



as O.A.S.I. benefits. For additional detail on the nature of the 
composition of personal Income, see U.S. Department of Commerce, 
National Income . Supplement to the Survey of Current Business 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1954). A sumnary 

description is contained in Wallace C. Peterson, Personal Income 
in Nebraska and Nebraska Counties : 1950-62 , University of Nebraska 

Bureau of Business Research Bulletin No. 71 (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraskwi, 1965), pp. 4-7. 
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FIGURE III-l 

TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME GAP 
(billions of 1957-59 dollars) 




o 

ERIC. 

ilMfflffTlTEillJ 



Source: Tables A-13 and A-15 of the Appendix. 
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growth in total real personal Income and selected Income components.^ 
Table III-l contains some of these data, which span the time periods 
1948 to 1963 and 1958 to 1963. Real personal Income in Nebraska 
has increased by nearly 1.0 billion dollars since 1948 to a total of 
3.2 billion dollars in 1963. This represents an average annual 
compound rate of growth of 2.42 percent a year, a substandard Increase 
relative to the national average. Over this same period of time. 

Income In the nation grew at an average rate of 3.76 percent a year, 
a rate of growth more than one-half again as large as the state's 
growth rate.^ More recently, however, Nebraska's rate of growth 



Any subsequent reference to "income" refers to to^ ^1 real 
personal Income unless otherwise noted. Data were adjusted by the Con- 
sumer Price Index for the nation to reflect growth in real terms. While 
it would have been possible to adjust Nebraska data by a state price 
Index, this was not used because of (1) the relatively small and un- 
important difference In the stai and national Indices, and (2) the 
questionable basis for and recent discontinuation of the former. See 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business . August, 
1965, for additional detail on this index as well as Income forms 
(e.g., disposable income) not considered In this analysis. 

^Thls results , in part , from the use of 1948 as a base 
period. The selection of 1948 as a beginning comparison year was 
based upon similar cyclical patterns between the nation and state 
upon comparable patterns In relation to the ending year, 1963. See 
R.A. Wykstra, Nebraska Economic Indicators . Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Bulletin No. 70 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska, 1965), p. 48. 
In addition, the availability of certain census data, the probable 
completion of most post-war adjustment processes, and the general 
Income trend throughout the entire period conditioned the selection 
of 1948 as a comparison year. It must be recognized, however, that 
the selection of base years do change analyses of income growth patterns 
considerably when comparisons are involved. This is the case for 
Nebraska, in that 1948 was a high Income year relative to 1947 and 
1949. Therefore, differential growth rates between the nation and 
Nebraska are larger than they would be if either of these two years 
were used. However, for the reasons noted above, the use of 1948 
appears to be more justifiable than the alternative years of 1947 
and 1949. 
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TABLE III-l 



GROWTH IN SELECTED INCOME MEASURES, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES , 
1948, 1958, and 1963® 



Thousands of Real Dollars® Annual Growth Rate(Z)^ 



Income Components 


1948 


1958 


1963 


1948-63 


1958-53 


Nebraska 

Total Income 


2,209 


2,717 


3,164 


2.42 


3.10 


Per Capita Income 


1,746 


1,963 


2,167 


1.45 


2.00 


Property Income 


217 


356 


453 


5.03 


4.93 


Wages & Salaries 


974 


1,409 


1,790 


4.14 


6.56 


Proprietors ' 
Income 


930 


788 


718 


-1.74 


-1.87 


Service Income In 
Agriculture 


755 


537 


424 


-3.77 


-4.65 


United States 
Total Income 


247,510 


355,0.13 


432,624 


3.76 


3.92 


Per Capita Income 


1,695 


2,050 


2,295 


2.04 


2.30 


Property Income 


27,919 


45,251 


59,279 


f .15 


5.55 


Wages & Salaries 


159,658 


235,415 


290,273 


4.07 


4.28 


Proprietors ' 
Income 


45,810 


45,732 


47,458 


0.23 


0.75 


Service Income In 
Agriculture 


23,591 


16,289 


15,038 


-2.97 


-1.59 



£1 

Except for per capita Income, all data are In thousands of 1957-59 
dollars. This adjustment was based upon the Consumer Price Index for 
both state and national Income data (see Table A-13 of the Appendix) . 

It Is generally believed that this may result In a slight understatement 
of Income in rural areas such as Nebraska. In lieu of reliable compara- 
tive price data, this procedure Is the best available when the concern 
Is that of measuring real rates of economic growth. The Nebraska price 
index was not used for reasons explained In note (4) of the previous page. 

^Compound rates of change. 



Source: Tables A-13, A-14, A-15, and A-16 of the Appendix. 



shows signs of converging upon the national average. ]?rom 1958 to 
1963, an expansionary period for both the nation and Nebraska, total 
income grew at an average rate of 3.1 percent in the state. This is 
o*^6'“half of one percentage points in excess of the overall rate 
in Nebraska from 1948 to 1963. By way of comparison, the average 
rate of ^;rowth for the nation was 3.92 percent from 1958 to 1963. 
This also represents an increase over the longer range 1948 to 1963 
period, but a smaller one in absolute and relative terms than 
occurred in Nebraska. Over the entire postwar period, however, 

the national rate of growth was one-half again as large as the state 
rate of growth In total income. 

The Increase in per capita Income is smaller than the in- 
crease in total income for both the nacion and Nebraska, reflecting 
the natural population increase. The population increase was very 
small for Nebraska, however, and it did not contribute to retardation 
of per capita income gains as it did in some states. Real per 
capita income in Nebraska in 1963 was 2,167 dollars. During the 
15-year period ending in 1963, the average rate of growth in per 
capita Income was 2.04 percent for the nation in contrast to a 



This is true in spite of the fact that 1958 was a peak income 
year in Nebraska, just as 1948 was a peak. In addition, each of the 
comparison years selected (1948, 1958, and 1963) is a relatively 
good year with respect to farm sources of proprietors' Income, unH 
therefore comparative uniformity is probably better achieved. Cer- 
tainly one could select years other than these to depict different 
trends, but this would require considerable selectivity to demonstrate 
facts out of character with long-term Income trends depicted by 
these data. 
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smaller average of 1.45 percent in Nebraska. During the latter 

this period (.from j.958 to 1963} j. the pet capita income 
growth rate increased to 2.0 and 2.3 percent for the state and 
nation respectively. The growth gap which has been, unfavorable to 
Nebraska appears to have narrowed somewhat in later years in relative 
terms but it has increased absolutely from 51 dollars in 1948 to 
128 dollars in 1963. 

The average growth rate in total Income for the nation was 
nearly 60 percent larger than tie state rate from 1948 to 1963, and 
about 30 percent larger from 1938 to 1963. Over the entire period, 
the national growth rate in per capita income was approximately 40 
percent larger than the state rate, but from 1958 to 1963 this dif- 
ferential was only about 15 percent. This differential growth is 
significant in terms of the effect of per capita income as it com- 
pounds over a period of time. The fact that there has been a con- 
siderable amount of out-migration of population from Nebraska* 
which is one force that can raise per capita income, also may be of 
special significance. 

The overall pattern is not optimistic, but the relative growth 
gap muec be recognized as having narrowed somewhat recently. While 
these data are subject to the variability of income in time, this 
differential postwar growth pattern is similar to £hat observed from 
1900 to 1960, where cue state growth rate of 1.83 percent in total 
income fell far short of national growth. 



The three largest components of personal Income are pro- 
prietors' Income, wage and salary Income, and property Income. 

The income of proprietors includes net earnings of all non-incor- 
porated enterprises prior to taxes. Wage and salary paynients are 
total remuneration to employees before any deductions, including the 
value of income in kind. Property income is comprised of rents, 
interest, and dividends. These, along with a special combination of 
wage and salary income plus proprietors' income and service income 
in agriculture are presented in Table III-l. 

The growth of property income in the postwar period for 
both the nation and the state was greater than growth in total 
personal income. The national property Income growth rate from 1948 
to 1963 of 5.15 percent was slightly larger than the Nebraska rate 
of 5.03 percent. The 1958 to 1963 rate of growth in property in- 
come for the nation was 5.55 percent, larger than the rate of growth 
for the entire period. The converse is true for Nebraska, where 
there is evidence of a slight downward trend in property income. 

The 4.14 percent rate of growth in the wages and salaries 
con^)onent of personal income in Nebraska from 1948 to 1963 is com- 
parable to the national growth rate of 4.07 percent. The shorter 
period of time from 1958 to 1963 reveals an entirely different 
trend, as the rate of growth in Nebraska (6.56 percent) far exceeds 
the growth rate in wages and salaries at the national level (4.28 
percent) . 

Maintenance of overall income growth in Nebraska at a rate 
comparable to the nation may not be a reasonable expectation inasmuch 



as agriculture Is a declining industry sector in terms of its ability 
to generate net income, a fact evidenced by the trend in agricultural 
service income.^ During the 15-year period ending in 1963, agri- 
cultural service income changed at an average annual rate of -3.77 
percent in Nebraska, while the national rate of change was -2.97 
percent for this same period. Table III-l indicates that the average 
rate of decrease in agricultural service income was even more rapid 
(4.65 percent) in Nebraska over the 1958 to 1963 period. 

The bulk of this decrease in service income occurred in 
proprietors' income (-1.74 percent), a very large proportion of 
which originates in agriculture in Nebraska. In contrast, there 
was a small but positive rate of growth in the United States in 
proprietors income from 1948 to 1963 of 0.23 percent per year.® 

The average rate of growth in proprietors' income in Nebraska from 



Service income from agriculture includes farm wages and 
salaries plus proprietors' income. Thus, incorporated sources of 
income are excluded. 

g 

Over one— half of all proprietors ' income in Nebraska in 
1963 originated from farm sources, compared to one-fourth for the 
nation as a whole. It may be surprising to some that the Nebraska 
economy appears at best, to be equal to, and at worst, to be at a 
competitive disadvantage in regard to farm sources of income relative 
to the nation. When this fact is recognized in conjunction with the 
greater reliance of the Nebraska economy on agricultural sources of 
income, the consequences are significant. Other possible factors 
affecting a greater rate of decline in Nebraska service income from 
agriculture are crop and price mixes and farm incorporation trends. 
Interestingly enough, the average annual rate of growth of income from 
agricultural sources from 1958 to 1963 confirms the 1948 to 1963 
trend. From 1958 to 1963 income declined 4.65 percent for Nebraska 
but only 1.59 percent for the nation. 
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1958 to 1963 was -I. 87 percent, larger than the rate of decline for 
the entire 15-year period. Proprietors' Income for the nation, how- 
ever, grew at a rate of 0.75 percent during the 1958 to 1963 period.^ 
In short , these admittedly limited data Indicate that proprietors ' 
Income In the nation grew at an Increasing rate while It declined at 
an Increasing rate In the state. 

and per capita Income comparisons . Figure III-2 depicts 
total personal Income In Nebraska In real dollars In comparison to 
the nation over the postwar period. These data utilize a seml- 
logarlthmlc scale which gives equal space to equal percentage changes 
In Income, Irrespective of absolute amounts. This permits the com- 
parison of rates of growth and decline on a graph. The more rapidly 
rising line depicting total Income In the nation signifies that the 
nation Is growing at a faster rate than the state. Between 1948 and 
1956 total personal Income In Nebraska hovered around 2.3 billion 
dollars. It was during this period that the postwar Income growth gap 
became most apparent. From 1956 to 1963, Nebraska Income Increased 
from 2.4 to 3.2 billion dollars, a 30.1 percent Increase In a seven- 
year period. In contrast, total Income In the nation Increased 24.0 
percent during these seven years. This contrasts sharply with the 



9 

The explanation for the relatively small decline In Nebraska 
proprietors' Income Is that the non-farm component Is growing rapidly 
and offsetting the rapidly declining farm sector. 
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Nebraska scale 
(billions) 

4.0 

3.0 



FIGURE III-2 



TOTAL REAL PERSONAL INCOME, NEBRASKA 
AND TFiE UNITED STAGES 
(billions of 1957-59 dollars) 




U.S. scale 
(billions) 



400.0 



300.0 



200.0 



Source: Tables A-13 and A-15 of the Appendix. 
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entire 15-year period, In which Income In Nebraska Increased 43.2 
percent compared to 74.8 percent for the nation. 

Total and per capita Income data are presented In Table III-2 
In conjunction with the percent change In both total and per capita 
Income from year to year.^^ Per capita Income prior to 1950 was 
similar on the average between the two economies, although the 
Nebraska data are suspiciously Irregular because of farm Income varia- 
tion. Nebraska's per capita Income was 2,167 dollars In 1963, close to 
but less than the national average of 2,295 dollars. This represents 
an Increase of 24.1 percent (421 dollars) since 1948 for the state. 

The national Increase over this same period was 35.4 percent (600 
dollars).^^ As was true for total Income, significant growth In 
Nebraska per capita Income began to appear after 1956. Real per 
capita Income In Nebraska simply did not experience a secular Increase 
of any significance between 1948 and 1956, while the nation experienced 
a rise of 381 dollars per capita, or 23.1 percent. Between 1956 and 
1963 per capita Income In the state Increased rapidly, rising by 
425 dollars or 24.4 percent. 



^^These data Illustrate the nature of Income variability In 
Nebraska alluded to earlier around the year 1948. 

^^Agaln this analysis Is significantly Influenced by the use 
of base years. For example, from 1950 to 1963, per capita Income 
Increased 23.3 percent In Nebraska (410 dollars) and 29.0 percent 
(516 dollars) for the nation. On this basis the relative growth lag 
In Nebraska Is smaller than It appears when 1948 Is used, but It none- 
theless exists even after substantial net out-mlgratlon. j 
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Nsbraska's relative growch position In personal Income over the 
postwar period Is more pointedly displayed In Figure III“3 where 
Nebraska's per capita Income Is depicted relative to that of the nation 
In the upper portion of the diagram (measured on the left scale), 
flnH Nebraska's total Income as a percent of the national total In- 
come Is portrayed In the lower portion of the diagram (measured on 
the scale to the right) . Real per capita Income In Nebraska declined 
from slightly above the national average In 1948 to 83.5 percent In 
1956 In a rapid downward trend. This same pattern of relative deteri- 
oration recurred xn total personal Income, which drepped from 0.89 
percent of total income In the nation in 1948 to 0.69 percent in 1956. 
After a rapid rise from 1956 to 1958, total Income in Nebraska has 
leveled off at three-quarters of one percent of the national total, 
as growth In total personal Income In the state has closely approximated 
the national rate of growth. Per capita Income has Increased since 
1956 to the point where it «ras 94.4 percent of the national average In 
1963. 



Changes in aggregate Income components . The previous analysis 
revealed that postwar Income growth patterns In Nebraska are different 
from those experienced by the nation. In general, a deterioration in 
the growth pattern in Nebraska was observed from 1948 to 1956. This 
stagnation appeared to end somewhat abruptly around 1956 as total 
personal Income moved from 2.4 to 2.7 billion dollars from 1956 to 
1958. Thereafter, growth in Income in Nebraska was less dramatic. 
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FIGURE III-3 



NEBRASKA TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME AND PER CAPITA PERSONAL 
INCOME AS A PERCENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

1948 to 1963 
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although the growth differential between the two areas narrowed as 
the data portrayed in Table III-l Indicated. 

Within this changing aggregative pattern, major shifts 
were occurring as various income components were growing at rates 
different from the nation. Table 111~3 indicates that wages and 
salaries are a smaller component of 1963 Nebraska personal income 
(56.6 percent) than is true for the nation (67.1 percent). This 
condition has existed throughout the 1948 to 1963 period, but the 
percentage differential between the nation and state has been halved 
since 1948 as Nebraska growth in wages and salaries has been very 
large. Total wages and salaries in Nebraska increased 83.8 percent 
since 1948 to 1.8 billion dollars in 1963, a rate of increase similar 
to the national one of 81.8 percent. The narrowed differential be- 
tween the two areas is thus due to a smaller growth rate in total 

Income for Nebraska, and not a more rapid rise in wages and salaries 

1 2 

at the state level than in the nation. 

The property income component of personal Income increased 
more rapidly than total income in the nation and in the state to 
453 million dollars in 1963 in Nebraska. This represents a change from 
9.8 to 14.3 percent of total Income in Nebraska. In contrast, 
property income increased from 11.3 to 13.7 percent of total Income for 
the nation from 1948 to 1963. Actually, the relative increase in the 



12 

-^^Tliat is, wages and salaries, which comprised 44.1 percent of 
total Income, in Nebraska in 1948 increased to 56.6 percent in 1963 
because total income grew slowly. 
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TABLE III-3 

PERSONAL INCOME BY MAJOR COMPONENT, NEBRASKA 
AND THE UNITED STATES^ 

1948 and 1963® 

(millions of 1957-59 dollars) 





1948 


1963 


Percent 


Income Components 


Percent 

Dollars Distribution Dollars 


Percent 

Distribution 


Change 
1948 to 1963 



Nebraska : 



Total Personal Income 


2,209 


100.0 


3,164 


100.0 


43.2 


Wages & Salaries 


974 


44.1 


1,790 


56.6 


83.8 


Other Labor Income^ 


17 


0.7 


59 


1.8 


247.1 


Property Income 


217 


9.8 


453 


14.3 


108.8 


Proprietors ' Income 


930 


42.1 


718 


22.7 


- 22.8 


Farm 


696 


31.5 


382 


12.1 


- 45.0 


Non-farm 


234 


10.6 


336 


10.6 


43.6 


Other® 


72 


3.3 


144 


4.6 


100.0 



United States : 



Total Personal Income 


247,510 


100.0 


432,624 


100.0 


74.7 


Wages & Salaries ^ 


159,657 


64.5 


290,272 


67.1 


81.8 


Other Labor Income" 


3,237 


1.3 


12,276 


2.8 


279.2 


Property Income 


27,919 


11.3 


59,279 


13.7 


112.3 


Proprietors' Income 


45,810 


18.5 


47,458 


11.0 


3.6 


Farm 


19,976 


8.1 


12,210 


2.9 


- 38.6 


Non-farm 


25,834 


10.4 


35,248 


8.1 


36.4 


Other® 


10,885 


4.4 


23,338 


5.4 


114.4 



^Totals may not add due to rounding. 

^Includes employee contributions to private pensions and related 
programs plus compensation for Injuries and pay of military reservists. 

C A1 1 transfer payments less social Insurance contributions. 
Source: Tables A-13 and A-17 of the Appendix. 
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state (108.8 percent) was less than the national rate (112.3 percent), 
although growth in property income in Nebraska far exceeds the rate of 
change in total income of 43.2 percent for the 15-year period terminat- 
ing in 1963. Both the "other labor Income" and "other" categories 
(the latter is comprised largely of transfers and O.A.S.I. contribu- 
tions) increased as a share of total income in the 1948 to 1963 
period in the state and nation, although in each instance the propor- 
tional increase was less in Nebraska than in the nation. 

The large variation in Income growth which exists between the 
two economies is almost entirely due to differential patterns of growth 
in proprietors* income. From 1948 to 19(Z proprietors* Ir^come in 
Nebraska declined 212 million dollars, or 22,. l pf^rccni. This inccmys 
component constituted 22.7 percent of total in Neoraska in 1963, 

compared to 42.1 percent in 1948. Diiring this same period, proprietors* 
income in the nation increased by >.6 percent, aithomgb it deci eased 
in relative Importance from 18.5 to 11.0 ptrcont cf total Income in the 
nation. 

Non-farm proprietors* income has i,.aintalned its relative im- 
portance in Nebraska, comprising 10.6 percent of total income in 1963 
and 1948. Proprietors' Income from non-farm sources was 10,4 percent 
of total income in 1948 for the nation, but decreased in relative 
Importance to 8.1 percent by 1963. This increasing relative importance 
in Nebraska is attributable to (1) a slower rate of growth In total 
income in the state, and (2) a more rapid rate of expansion in non-farm 
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13 

proprietors' Income In the state than In the nation. 

Proprietors' Income from farm sources was 696 million dollars, 
or 31.5 percent of total personal Income In Nebraska In 1948. Since 
then It has declined to one-third Its previous relative Importance, 
or to 12.1 percent of total personal Income In 1963. This Is a decline 
of 314 million dollars or 45.0 percent. This relative decline Is In 
excess of the national decline In farm sources of proprietors' Income 
which averaged 38.6 percent. In addition, the nation has become much 
less reliant on the farm portion of proprietors' Income with the passage 
of time, as It constituted only 2.9 percent of total Income In 1963. 

Shifts In Sources of Income 

Shifts In segregate Income components . Relative growth patterns 
are brought into sharper focus when Income sources are examined In the 
shift-differential context as In Table III-4 below. Because the Nebraska 
economy grew at a slower rate than the nation, a downward shift or 
growth gap of 695 million dollars in total personal Income occurrvsd 
between 1948 and 1963.^^ Nearly two-thirds (446 million dollars) of 
this total gap Is a product of the mix effect; l.e., disproportionate 
reliance In the state upon Income components which have grown slowly 



^%on-farm proprietors* income increased 43.6 percent sf nee 1948 
in the state and 36.4 percent in the nation. 

^^Again, the time problem is apparent. The use of data repre- 
senting 1947 or 1949 presents a less serious growth picture for Nebraska 
In that the growth gap Is reduced by approximately 150 billion dollars. 
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at the national level. An area disadvantage of 250 million dollars 
also occurred between 1948 and 1963. 
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Table II1-4 Indicates that much of this overall growth gap Is a 
result of changes In farm sources of proprietors' Income, which ex- 
hibited a growth gap or a downward shift of 834 million d’^llars over the 
1948 to 1963 period. A smaller downward shift of 73 million dollars 
also exists for Nebraska non-farm proprietors' Income producing a total 
growth gap fn. proprietors' Income of 907 million dollars. The farm 
portion of proprietors' Income exhibited a small area disadvantage, 
whereas the non-farm proprietors' Income component experienced a small 
area advantage. The total growth gap of 907 million dollars In pro- 
prietors' Income contained a 246 million dollar area disadvantage. 
Substandard growth In Nebraska resulted from the greater relative 
importance of this Income component to the Nebraska economy (the mix 
effect), and to a lesser extent because of Nebraska's area disadvantage 
In proprietors' Income. 

Wage and salary sources of personal Income grew more rapidly 
than total personal Income as a result of a favorable 70 million dollar 
mix effect which was complemented by a smaller area advantage to pro- 
duce an upward shift or a "positive" gap. Table III-4 also Indicates that 
property Income has contributed to Income growth In Nebraska through a 
positive mix effect of 82 million dollars. This vas offset by an 
eight million dollar area disadvantage between 1948 and 1963. 

Table 1X1-4 also contains data for the 1958 to 1963 period. 

There exists a comparatively smaller growth gap for Nebraska over this 
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period of time of 148 million dollars. The unfavorable economic 
structure of the state Is again reflected In the mix effect, In that 
growth In total personal Income In the state was dominated by a 
143 million dollar downward shift In proprietors' Income due to the 
mix effect. The growth gap In farm sources of proprietors' Income 
was 243 million dollars. This Is much larger than the total overall 
gap as Table III-4 Indicates. Again, this overall growth gap Is 
related primarily to farm source of proprietors' income where the 
growth gap was 222 million dollars. 

The area disadvantage factor Is also unfavorable tu Nebraska 
In the 1958 to 1963 period, as farm sources of proprietors' Income 
declined more In the state than In the nation. The area disadvantage 
In proprietors' Income Is proportionately larger In the shorter 1958 
to 1963 period when It comprised 41.9 percent of the total growth 
gap compared to 1948 to 1963 when the areu disadvantage constituted 
21.6 percent of the total growth gap. This Increasing area dis- 
advantage In farm sources of proprietors' Income Is a most bother- 
some development, although It appears to reflect farm Income variability 
as much as secular trend forces. What Is significant though. Is that 
Nebraska does not exhibit a competitive advantage In farm sources of 
proprietors' Income compared to the nation. 



The average annual giowth gap for the entire 1948 to 1963 period 
was 43.4 million dollars as compared to 24.7 million In the shorter 
period of time from 1958 to 1963. 
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These data suggest that the competitive position of Nebraska 
agriculture has deteriorated or at best just held its own in recent 
years relative to the nation to the extent that this is represented 
by net Income data. More important, these data also indicate that a 
sizable growth penalty has been attendant to heavy reliance on agri- 
cultural Income; l.e., the Industry mix pattern in the state. Because 
annual Income variations do play a large role in the area advantage 
effect, It is probably more realistic to assign more Importance to 
the mix effect. That Is, market access for the agricultural Industry 
is an important restraint upon economic growth in the state, in addi- 
tion to the fact that one has some reason to suspect that market 
access may be somewhat unfavorable for agriculture in the state. 

Some evidence of the latter is furnished by the growth gap in pro- 
prietors' Income of 243 million dollars from 1958 to 1963 which 
would have been less if farm sources of proprietors' Income in Nebraska 
had declined only at the national rate. The area disadvantage of 
100 million dollars is evidence of a more lapld state decline. 

Unfortunately, these Income data are much too aggregative to 
give anything but the most general indication of the problems and 
potential of Income sources. More specific sectors of the economic 
structure of the state must be analyzed to determine Industry weaknesses 
and strengths more exactly. 

Sources of Income by industry . All but two components of 



personal Income are allocated by Industry category as participation 
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Income by the Department of Commerce. These two sources of Income, 
property Income and transfer payments plus government payments to the 
military, comprise about one-fifth of total personal Income for the 
state and the nation. The remaining proportion of personal Income 
normally Is referred to as participation Income earned from current 
production. This Includes Income from wages and salaries, other 
labor Income, and proprietors' Income. 

Table III-5 presents participation Income for Nebraska for 
the years 1948, 1958, and 1963 along with percentage changes between 
these years. From 1948 to 1963 total participation Income In Nebraska 
Increased 30.1 percent approximately 2.5 billion dollars, slightly 
less than one-half the rate of Increase for the nation as a whole. 
Between 1958 and 1963 participation Income In Nebraska Increased 
15.0 percent In comparison to an Increase of 23.8 percent for the 
United States. This Is still a relatively large difference In growth, 
although the differential has narrowed considerably compared to the 
period from 1948 to 1963. 

The largest relative gain In participation Income came from 
the mining Industry sector, but the absolute amount In 1963 (11 mil- 
lion dollars) was small. Over this 15-year period of time, only 
transportation and farm sources of participation Income grew at 
rates less than the state average. Between 1948 and 1963, transpor- 
tation sources of participation Income In the Nebraska economy Increased 

^^Other labor Income Is largely pension and health and welfare 

Income. 
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19.8 percent to 151 million dollars, conq>ared to a 27.8 percent Increase 
at the national level. This comparatively disadvantageous growth Is 
even more obvious when one examines the data since 1958. From 1958 to 
1963 there was no growth In this sector of the Nebraska economy, whereas 
transportation sources of Income In the nation expanded by 9.3 percent. 
Participation Income from farm sources declined 44.0 percent In Nebraska 
from 1948 to 1963, while the average decline for the nation was 36.4 
percent. The currency of the agricultural situation In the state of 
Nebraska again Is exemplified by the relative decline In farm sources 
of participation Income between 1958 and 1*' 3 for the state (26.5 per- 
cent) compared to a much smaller decline (11.6 percent) for the nation 
over this same period of tlme.^^ 

Between 1948 and 1963 participation Income from construction In 
Nebraska Increased to 175 million dollars, a rise of 103.5 percent. 

This compares to an Increase of 89.6 percent for the nation as a whole. 
From 1958 to 1963 the growth rate of 42.3 percent In construction In 
Nebraska was nearly three times as large as the national change of 
16.0 percent. The rise In participation Income In manufacturing In 
Nebraska was 103.0 percent over the 15-year period, whereas the national 
Increase was 70.2 percent. In 1963 participation Income originating 
In manufacturing In Nebraska was 339 million dollars, an Increase since 
1958 roughly propcrcionate to the Increase at the national level. 

^^It must be remembered that conversion of these data to real In- 
come amounts can Influence rates of growth In a given area, but the con- 
version of data for both economies does not change the comparative rates 
of advance or decline. 
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Wholesale and retail trade industries are also Important sources 
of participation Income In Nebraska In an absolute sense; however, the 
percentage growth over the 15-year period ending in 1963 was 45.3 per- 
cent In Nebraska as compared to 52.7 percent for the nation as a whole. 

The trend In the trade sector since 1958 is just the reverse, In that 
growth has been more rapid for Nebraska (22.2 percent) than for the nation 
(17.8 percent). Participation Income emanating from communications 
and public utilities amounted to 65 million dollars in 1963, a 124.1 
percent Increase over 1948. This represents a larger relative rate of 
growth than occurred In the nation as a fdiole (95.0 percent) for the 
1948 to 1963 period. The rate of Increase from 1958 to 1963 for the 
state was 22.6 percent, which also exceeds the national growth rate of 
17.1 percent for this same period. 

Participation Income originating In the services sector has In- 
creased 104.0 percent for the state of Nebraska, as compared to a 
slightly larger increase of 109 . 7 percent for the nation from 1948 to 
1963. Participation Income In services was 306 million dollars in 1963 
In Nebraska, an Increase of 82.1 percent since 1958. For this latter 
period of time, participation Income In services Increased 67.2 percent 
for the nation. Participation Income In the state from finance In- 
dustries grev it a rate compa.able to the nation over both periods of 



18 

-^"The tradr. and transportation Industries are the only sources of 
participation Income which grew at a rate below 100 percent in Nebraska 
over this 1948 to 1963 period, whereas the finance, services, and 
government sectors were the only sectors which expanded in excess of 
100 percent In the nation . 
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time. The government sector has grown less rapidly In the state than 
In the nation over both periods of time. In 1963 participation Income 
originating In the government sector In Nebraska was 314 million dollars, 
an Increase of 107.9 percent since 1948 and an Increase of 30.8 percent 
since 1958. The national Increase for similar time periods was 160.1 
and 37.1 percent, respectively. 

Relative Industry special Izat Ion . Table III-6 Indicates the 
Importance of these 11 Income sources relative to total participation 
Income for the state and the nation. Agriculture, which was the source 
of 39.8 percent of Nebraska participation Income In 1948, has declined 
In relative Importance since then. In 1963, 17.1 percent of partici- 
pation Income originated from the farming sector In Nebraska compared 
to 4.4 percent In the nation. 

There has been a small gain In the relative Importance of whole- 
sale and retail trade Industries, as participation Income originating 
In this sector amounted to 22.0 percent of total participation Income 
In 1963, up 2.3 percentage points since 1943 In Nebraska. The same 
trend has not occurred at the national level. Table III-6 indicates 
that the trade sector has become relatively less important to the 
nation, falling from 20.7 to 19.1 percent of the total participation 
income In 1963. Manufacturing was third In Importance to the Nebraska 



sizable proportion (9.7 percentage points) of this relative 
decline In the farm sector has come about since 1958 when participation 
income originating In the agricultural sector comprised 26.8 percent of 
total participation income. 
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TABLE II 1-6 



DISTRIBUTION 0? PARTICIPATION INCOME AND LOCATION QUOTIENTS, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

1948 to 1963* 

(percent) 



Industries 


1948 


1963 


» 


Nebraska 
Location 
Ouotlent 
1948 1963 


Nebraska 


United 

States 


Nebraska 


United 

States 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






Farming 


39.8 


11.5 


17.1 


4.4 


3.46 


3.89 


Mining 


0.1 


2.2 


0.4 


1.1 


.05 


.33 


Construction 


4.5 


5.6 


7.1 


6.4 


.80 


1.11 


Manufacturing 


8.8 


28.5 


13.7 


29.2 


.31 


.47 


Whls. & Retail 














Trade 


19.7 


20.7 


22.0 


19.1 


.95 


1.15 


Fin., Ins., & 














Real Est. 


2.9 


3.5 


5.6 


5.2 


.83 


1.08 


Transport at Ion 


6.6 


6.1 


6.1 


4.7 


1.08 


1.30 


Cl jsn. & Public 














Util. 


1.5 


2.4 


2.6 


2.8 


.63 


.93 


Services 


7.9 


10.7 


12.4 


13.5 


.73 


.92 


Government 


7.9 


8.5 


12.7 


13.2 


.93 


.96 


Other 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


.33 


.50 



0 

Totals may not add due to rounding. 
Source: Table III-5. 



economy as a source of participation Income In 1963, furnishing 13.7 
percent of total participation Income. This Is an Increase of 4.9 
percentage points over 1958, a period when the nation did not experience 
a significant Increase In manufacturing as a source of participation 



Income. While manufacturing has become relatively more Important to 
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Nebraska, It remains significantly under-represented as a source of 
Income to the Nebraska economy when compared to the nation, which 

obtains 29.2 percent of total participation Income from the manu- 
facturing sector. 

Service and government sectors each were next In Importance 
to the Nebraska economy as sources of Income In 1963, exhibiting rela- 
tive distribution patterns similar to those observed at the national 
level. In 1963 services constituted 12.4 percent of the Nebraska 
participation income, an Increase of 4.7 percentage points over the 
15-year period under consideration. Government comprised 12.7 percent 
of Nebraska's participation Income In 1963, an Increase of 4.8 percentage 
points since 1948. The Increase In goverxunent as an Income source In 
Nebraska Is similar to that experienced at the national level, but 
services did not Increase In relative importance as rapidly in the 
nation as they did In Nebraska. The Nebraska economy also obtains a 

smaller proportion of participation Income from these two sectors than 

20 

does the national economy. 

There are numerous other differences between the distribution of 
participation Income In the state and the national distribution by 
Industry source. Construction, for example, constituted 7.1 percent 
of participation Income In the state In 1963, an increase since 1948 



^^ost of the Increase In services as a source of Income to the 
Nebraska economy has come about since 1958, when services constituted 
7.8 percent of total participation Income. This is an experience 
paralleled at the national level. Government has Increased relatively 
steadily since 1948 as a source of Income. 
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of 2.6 percentage points compared to a 0.8 percentage point Increase 
for the nation. Similarly, finance became a more Integral sector for 
the state of Nebraska over this period of time just as It did for the 
nation as a whole.. Transportation, on the other hand, declined more 
rapidly for the nation (1.4 percent) than it did for Nebraska (0.5 per- 
cent) 

Table III-6 also contains location quotients (Lq) for the 

Nebraska economy for the years 1948 and 1963. As was noted earlier, 

these ratios Indicate the extent to which Income Is specialized In 

one sector in the state relative to the nation. While this Is an 

admittedly crude procedure for ascertaining export and Import market 

tendencies It nonetheless furnishes worthwhile Insights into the 

economic structure of an area. Participation Income originating from 

farm sources was 3.46 times as Important to the Nebraska economy as 

the nation In 1948. In 1963, even gres.ter specialization occurred for 

22 

farm sources of Income, as the Lq value was 3.89 for ^^ebraska. Trans 
portatlon was another specialized sector In 1948, In that 1.08 times as 
much Income was generated at the state level In this sector than was 



^^It must be remembered that Just because increasing relative 
amounts of participation Income are derived from a given sector In tne 
Nebraska economy relative to the nation, this does not mean that growth 
In Income Is more rapid In Nebraska, or that It has occurred at all. 

22 

The data for 1958 Indicate still more specialization (Lq * 
4.32) In farm sources of participation Income. This reflects. In part, 
a relatively good year In terms of agricultural Income In Nebraska 
compared to the nation. 
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true of the nation. In 1963, relative specialization In transpor- 
tation had Increased for the state as the L value was 1.3 which 

q 

suggests that Nebraska may be exporting In this sector. 

In 1948 communication and public utility Industries were a 
relatively undex -represented source of Income for the state (Lq » 

.63) as was alsc> true for manufacturing (L^ = .31). This may In- 
dicate reliance on Imports. By 1963 Income originating In manufacturing 
In Nebjraska bad increased relative to the nation, as the Lq value 
rose from .31 to .47 for the state. The manufacturing sector on balance 
was very much mider-represented In Nebraska In 1963, and appears to be 
a dampening force on the multiplier; l.e.. It Is detracting from the 
Income flow and growth rate of the state. At the same time the Lq value has 
Increased from .31 to .47 which Indicates a tendency to become more 
self-reliant over time. Similar to manufacturing, the construction, 
trade, and flnajice sectors became more Important to the state economy 
with the passage of time. In 1963, more of Nebraska's Income came 
from these three sectors than was true for the nation as a whole. 
Specialization Increased dramatically for the communications and public 
utilities sector as the Lq value moved from .63 to .93 percent of 
national specialization In this sector. Specialization In government 

and services losmalned below the, national values (L„ K 1.0) and 

4 

appeared to change In rough proportion to n^illonal changes. 

The percentage data contained In Table III-6 can be utilized 
In such a way as to Indicate the extent of overall specialization or < 1 , 
diversification In the state and national economies. An aggregate 
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specialization Index can be developed by arraying participation Income 
by Industry category, starting with the most Important (l.e. , th€i 
largest percentage value) and moving to the least Important In that 
order. These percentages are then cumulated from the highest to the 
lowest and the cumulative total Is summed. The specialization Index 
(S) Is: 

. B - ( S±1 . 100) 

S - 2 

( — . 100 ) 

2 

where (B) Is the cumulative total percent distribution obtained as 

23 

described above, and (n) Is the number Industry categories. 



^^An example might be helpful. Assume that a hypothetical 
economy has four Industry sectors and all Income originates In one 
sector — l.e., specialization Is complete. Cumulatively, we have a 
distribution of 100 + 100 + 100 + 100 * 400, l.e., B ** 400. In this 
case n » 4 and our Index of specialization (S) Is: 

400 - (_L . 100) 

S= 2 -1.0 

(JL . 100) 

2 

Conversely, a four sector economy which was perfectly distributed with 
respect to the origin of Income would have a B value of 25 + 50 + 75 + 
100 ■* 250, and 

250 - (-4- . 100) 

S - f - 0.0 

(-2- . 100) 

2 

A comparison cf this type Is Influenced by the degree of Industry 
disaggregation which must be equal In comparison areas. This Index Is 
th3 result of related material In Walter Isard, Methods of Regional 
An alysis : An Introduction to Regional Science (Cambridge: The M.I.T. 
Press, 1960), pp. 273-75, and discussion with T. W. Roesler of the 
Department of Economics, University of Nebraska and Lowell Ashby of the 
Office of Business Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Spe ’^lallzatlon Indices calculated for the Nebraska (S^) and the 
national (S*') economies in the manner described above are S® * *622 
and .559 for 1948. A relative index (Sf) Is easily obtained for 

Nebraska by: 



s - Si 

r s*'* 



or 



.662 

.559 



1.11 



A value for greater than unity indicates that specialization in the 
state exceeds specialization for the nation, whereas a value less than 
unity depicts the converse. The state was more specialized in 1948 
than the nation as the index value (s| * 1.11) reveals. The speciali- 
zation index for Nebraska (S®) in 1963 was .556, indicating relatively 
less specialization in the state economy compared to 3948. This is due to 
the changes in agriculture's importance. The nationa] specialization 
index value (S*') was .535 for 1963, about the same as 15 years earlier. 
These data furnish a crude indication of specialization. This may not 
be as useful an indication of specialization as indusliry location quo- 



tients are because it does not reflect industry shiftn. 



Shifts in participation income . The slow rate of growth 
of the postwar Nebraska economy is reflected in the shift-differ- 
ential analysis in Table III-7 below. The growth gap for Nebraska 
from 1948 to 1963 in real participation income was 685 million dollars. 
Most of this gap (588 million dollars, or 86.0 percent) was due to un- 
favorable industry mix patterns in the state. The remainder represents 
an area or competitive disadvantage for the state of Nebraska. The 
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manufacturing, mining, construction, communications, and finance sectors 
were the Industry categories which exhibited an area advantage in Income 
from 1948 to 1963 in the state of Nebraska, but the total Is small. 

Higher than national average growth rates for the construction, manu- 
facturing, finance, communications, services, and government sectors 
produced positive mix effects which contributed to a lowering of the 
net growth gap for the state. 

Total income data analyzed earlier suggested that the 
agricultural sector was a major source of difficulty with respect to 
sluggish growth rates In Income and. In fact, more than accounted for 
the total growth gap In total persona.'. Income. This conclusion Is sub- 
stantiated again by analysis of participation Income in Table III-7, where 
this sector eidilblted a 834 million dollar growth gap (93 percent of 
which Is of the type) from 1948 to 1963 and a gap of 290 million 
dollars from 1958 to 1963. This Is indicative of the highly specialized 
nature of the Nebraska commitment to the agricultural sector and the 
disadvantages which have been attendant to specialization in agriculture 
In the postwar period. 

Growth gaps In partlcli&*:lon Income existed only in the 
trade and transportation industries. Industries other than the afore- 
mentioned three have grown faster than the all- Indus try rate of growth 
for the nation and, as a consequence, a positive growth gap or an 
upward shift of 32 million dollars exists for construction, 61 million 
dollurr) for manufacturing, 47 million dollars for finance, 57 million 
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dollars for services, 17 million dollars for comnunications, and 63 
million dollars for government. 

Income originating in some of these industry sectors has 
increased more rapidly in Nebraska than for the nation between 1948 
and 1963, as is indicated by positive values in the area advantage 
column. Participation income for manufacturing has grown more rapidly 
in Nebraska by the indicated 55 million dollar competitive advantage 
which, when added ro a favorable mix effect, reduced the overall growth 
gap by 61 million dollars. Similarly, the construction, mining, finance, 
and communications sectors have grown more rapidly in the state of 
Nebraska than they did for the nation, although the amounts are rather 
negligible. Approximately two-thirds of the construction industry's 
32 million dollar contribution toward reducing the overall growth gap 
is a result of more rapid growth in Nebraska than in the nation. On 
the other hand, there is an area disadvantage of 79 million dollars 
in the government sector; i.e., growth in government sources of parti- 
cipation income in the state of Nebraska has been less than that at 
the national level. Similarly, the is ar\ area disadvantage in services. 
Wholesale and retail trade industries also eidiibited a less rapid rate 
of growth in the state than was true for the nation as a whole, and the 
national rate of growth for this sector was less than the national a^ :age. 
Thus, there exists a 28 million dollar area disadvantage and an unfavor- 
able 51 million dollar mix effect. Consequently, this industry contri- 
buted to enlargement of the growth gap in participation income by 
78 million dollars. 
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Data for 1958 to 1963 indicate somewhat similar trends. There 
does not appear to be any appreciable reduction In the rate of decline 
of the agricultural sector on an annual basis. The net growth gap for 
the entire economy of 188 million dollars for this five-year period Is 
again smaller than the total gap In agriculture, which amounted to 
290 million dollars. Once again, keeping the growth gap at a level 
less than that which occurred In the agrlcultur.il sector required more 
rapid rates of growth In other sectors of the Nebraska economy. The 
services, government, and construction sources of participation Income 
have exhibited this tendency. 

Between 1958 and 1963, there were several sectors In the 
Nebraska econooqf which exhibited an area advantage in participation 
income by growing more rapidly than the same sector at the national 
level. Cons^'iuctlon, for example, grew more rapidly than Its national 
counterpart. Consequently, there was a net contribution, or a lowering 
of the growth gap by 23 million dollars. In spite of the fact that the 
construction Industry grew less rapidly than the national average, as 
Is Indicated by the -10 million dollars mix effect. Income originating 
in wholesale and retail trade grew more rapidly between 1958 and 1963 
in the state of Nebraska than the counterpart industry for the nation 
aiS a whole. This Is a reversal of the trend Indicated earlier when. 



24 ™. 

The extent to which services are expanding Is lllustrF.ted by 
comparing the upward shift In services, a 98 million dollar contribution 
toward lowering the growth gap from 1958 to 1963 to the 57 million 
dollar upward shift over the longer period, 1948 to 1963. 
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between 1948 and 1963 there was an area disadvantage for the Nebraska 
trade sector. Income originating In the government and transportation 
sectors reveals a competitive disadvantage In the state of Nebraska. 

The data suggest that net Income problems In the agricultural sector 
are not being corrected. In that the area disadvantage from 1958 to 
1963 of 86 million dollars Is greater than that for the 1948 to 1963 
period. This competitive disadvantage, when added to the sluggish 
growth rate of the nation as a whole In this sector (the large negative 
mix effect), results In the 290 million dollar growth gap of agriculture. 

The analyses above reveal s > blng less than an optimistic 
profile of income growth In the postwar Nebraska economy. This Is 
particularly true in terms of volume measures of Income growth (e.g., 
total income). The reverse was true to a limited e^itent with regard 
to per capita income patterns, where growth in Nebraska was shown to 
be favorable In recent years when compared to the nation, although 
per cap^a Income in Nebraska was 128 dollars less than the national 
level In 1963. Income growth patterns such as those which have been 
revealed must be made the target of corrective policies. This re- 
quires first that residents of Nebraska recognize these patterns of 
decline and remember that the income gap does Interact with the loss 
of human jresources.^^ The reality which growth patterns such as these 



25 

Data from Chapter IV depict net out-mlgratlon and the 
potential population lost from 1948 to 1963. 
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produce can be revealed In part by an examination of Income distribution 
levels In Nebraska relative to the nation with the passage of time. 

Comparative Income Distribution 

The pace of technological change In recent years has released 
a mass of human resources from agrlcultuiit occupations. Non-farm 
economic growth Is an Important antidote which Is necessary to the 
state If released manpower Is to be absorbed productively. Those 
facts examined thus far suggest that development of non-agrlcultural 
Industries has not been rapid enough, as the rate at which manpower b a« 
been released has taxed the state's ability to exhibit growth comparable 
to the rest of the nation. Nearly all Important non-agrlcultural 
Industries grew at least as rapidly as the same sector In the nation, 
however. To expect even better than national performance from Nebraska's 
Industries may not be reasonable. The failure of the population to 
grow at a rate necessary to sustain a viable economy and the rapid 
decline of agriculture production as a source of Income cannot help 
having personal ramifications upon residents of the state. This Is 
reflected in part In the distribution of family Income. 

Family Income data differ from the concept and estimates of 
personal Income discussed earlier. The former Includes wages and 
•• salaries, self employment Income, Income from royalties, rents. Interests, 

f 

I 

dividends, transfer-payments and excludes Income in kind. Limited use 
of these data presented here on a current dollar basis Is necessary to 
gain additional Insights Into the Impact of economic growth In Nebraska. 
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fable III-8 depicts median money Income for families and unrelated 
Individuals for the years 1950 and 1960. Median family Income for 
families and unrelated Individuals In Nebraska was 4,065 dollars In 
1960, 726 dollars less than the comparable figure for the United States. 

TABLE III-8 

INCOME CHABACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS, 

NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

1950 and I960® 



/ 







Nebraska 




"■ r 

Uux^eu 






1950 


1960 


Percent 

Change 


1950 


I960 


Percent 

Change 


Median ($) 


Rural Families 


2,148 


3,243 


51.0 


1,944 


3,746 


92.7 


Urban Families 


2. ,737 


4.861 


77.6 




5.198 


75.0 


All Families 


2,436 


4,065 


66.9 


2,635 


4,791 


81.8 


Z Under $3,000 


Rural Families 


68.4 


46.5 


-21.9 


69.8 


41.8 


-28.0 


Urban Families 


55.3 


30.5 


-24.8 


50.5 


29.0 


-21.5 


All Families 


61.8 


37.5 


-24.3 


56.6 


32.5 


-24.1 



^Current dollars of 1949 and 1959 Income reported In 1950 and 
1960. Totals may not acid due to rounding. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Census of Population : 1960 . PC(1), 29(C), p. 166 and 1(C), p. 227. 



In 1950, however, the differential between the state and nation was only 
199 dollars. Over this decennial period, the median money Income of 
families and unrelated Individuals In Nebraska Increased 66.9 percent as 
compared to 81.8 percent for the nation as a whole. 



o 
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This analysis can be disaggregated Into a rural-urban basis 
to help explain the gap between the two economies. The median money 
Income level for the urban community In Nebraska Increased 77.6 percent 
over this decennial period to 4,861 dollars In 1960. This compares 
favorably to a national Increase of 75 percent for urban families over 
the same period. However, median money Income In the United States 
was 337 dollars higher than In the state of Nebraska In 1960. This 
represents an Increase of about 100 dollars In the absolute gap between 
the urban areas of the state and nation over the 10-year period. 

For rural families there was an absolute Increase In the 
overall gap between the state and nation from 199 to 726 dollars be- 
tween 1950 and 1960. In 1960, median money Income In the rural sector 
In the state was 3,243 dollars, a 51.0 percent Increase over 1950 . In 
contrast, the comparable figure for the nation In 1960 was 3,746 
dollars, an Increase of 92.7 percent, or 1,802 dollars over the de- 
cennial period. During the same period, money Income for families 
ard unrelar«;;d Individuals In rural Nebraska Increased 1,095 dollars. 

In 1950, rural residents In Nebraska had a median money Income (2,148 
dollars) In excess of their cohorts In the nation (1,944 dollars), 

26 

whereas In 1960 the reverse was true In the amount of 503 dollars. 

Table III-8 also provides some crude Insights Into the pattern 
of Income distribution In Nebraska as compared to the United States 



26 

The urban-rural breakdown used Is based upon definitions 
adopted for use In the 1960 census, where the rural sector Is com- 
prised of farm and non-farm components. 
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in the poverty frame of reference. In the rural, urban, and total 
categories, the percentage of Nebraska's residents having money Incomes 
under 3,000 dollars exceeded the national average In I960. In 1960, 
for example, 37.5 percent of all Nebraska residents had Incomes less 
than 3,000 current dollars, 5.0 percent more than was true at the 
national level. This occurred concurrent to a 24 percent reduction In 
the number of persons In this class for both the state and the nation 
since the 1950 census. As expected, a large percentage of rural residents 
had Incomes under 3,000 current dollars In the state and nation. In 
Nebraska, 46.5 percent of the rural component had Incomes under 3,000 
current dollars In 1960, compared to 41.8 percent for the nation as a 
whole. From 1950 to 1960, there was a reduction of 21.9 percent In 
the proportion of rural families with Incomes of 3,000 current dollars 
or less In Nebraska. This compared to a much larger reduction of 28.0 
percent for the nation. Rural farm Incomes, which are very significant 
In an absolute sense to the state of Nebraska, appear to have failed to 
increase as rapidly In the state as In the nation from 1950 to 1960. 
Another possibility Is that rural non-farm Income and gro'^'th patterns 
are different between the two economies. A still more detailed break- 
down of data can assist In making this determination. 
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The data in Table III-9 depict median money income for families. 
These data can be used to explain the rural differentials between the 
nation and state and, addition, they supplement the previous evidence 
concerning the incidence of poverty in the state. The difference in 
overall median money incomes Is a product primarily of the difference 
in rural non- farm incomes. In 1960, the median current income of the 
rural non-faim family in Nebraska was 4,184 dollars, 566 dollars less 
than the national average. 

The median money Income of all f-ail'^ee in Nebraska in 1960 
was 4,862 dollars, nearly 800 dollars less than the national average. 

This is refliicted in the proportion of families with money Incomes less 
than 3,000 dollars which was 26.1 percent of the 365,800 families in 
the state. In contrast, only 21.4 percent of all families in the 
nation as a whole received less than this amount in 1960. The median 
level for urban residents was lower in the state than for the nation; 
however, the incidence of urban poverty as evidenced by incomes of less 
than 3,000 current dollars was less for Nebraska than for the United 
States . 

Ap»|iroxlmately one out of four Nebraska families received incomes 
of less thiui 3,000 current dollars, whereas approximately one out of 



^ ^Unrelated individuals comprised 22 percent of the Nebraska 
total population in Table III—O compared to 23 percent for the nation 
as a whole. In addition to persons who are unnuirried, this group 
includes widows and widowers. For purposes of this admittedly terse 
treatment of income distribution, the comparison of family units was 
used. This circumvents defining more explicitly the poverty level in 
relation to ^amily size and geographic place. 
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TABLE III-9 

INCOME CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1960 





Total 


Urban 


Farm 


Rural 

Non farm 


Nebraska 


Median Income^ 


4,862 


5,828 


3,243 


4,184 


Numl>er of Families'^ 


365.8 


197.2 


81.3 


87.3 


% Under $3,000 


26.1 


15.5 


46.2 


31.5 


% Under $2,000 


14,7 


8.1 


26.8 


18.4 


United States 


Median Income^ 


5,660 


6,166 


3,228 


• ^ 


Number of Families'^ 


45,128.4 


31,940.0 


3,332.5 


9,855.9 


X Under $3,000 


21.4 


16.4 


47.1 


28.9 


% Under $2,000 


13.1 


9.4 


32.2 


18.4 



^Current dollars of 1959 Income reported In I960. 
Thousands of families. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 

of Population : 1960 . PC(1), 29(C), p. 164 and 1(C), p. 225. 



five families across the nation received Incomes less than this amount. 
Of the 81,300 farm families In Nebraska, 46.2 percent received Incomes 
of less than 3,000 current dollars in 1960 and 26.8 percent received 
Incomes of less than 2,000 current dollars. This Is comparable to the 
United States as a whole, except that (1) there Is a greater share of 
rural families In Nebraska, and (2) the Incidence of Individual farm 
families receiving less than 2,000 dollars was higher for the nation, 
no doubt because of the South. Some 87,300 Individuals were classified 



as rural non-farm in Nebraska and 31.5 percent of these families 
received 3,000 current dollars or less a year as compared to 28.9 
percent for the nation. 
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Summary 

The rate of economic growth In total and per capita Income 
In Nebraska was larger from 1958 to 1963 than for the longer postwar 
period, 1948 to 1963. However, the state has not grown nearly as 
rapidly as the nation In a per capita or a total Income context for 
either of these two periods. This Is Illustrated ' Figure III-4. 
xnls figure depicts the cumulative gap In total personal Income for 
various postwar periods beginning with 1948. The cumulative gap In 
real Income from 1948 to 1963 (l.e., the Income which Nebraska would 
have realized If the state, economy had grown at a rate equal to the 
nation). Is 6.7 billion dollars. The cumulative per capita Income loss 
equals approximately 5,000 dollars per capita for the 1.4 million 
persons residing In Nebraska In 1963. Wlien one combines this knowledge 
with the fact that tf Increase In the stock of human capital In the 
state (16.0 percent) from 1948 to 1963 was 13.1 percentage points 
below the national population growth rate, these trends are even more 
disturbing. Figure III-5 depicts the distribution of Income. Between 
1948 and 1963 wages and salaries Increased from approximately 44 to 58 
percent of Nebraska personal Income and tarm proprietor Income decreased 
from about one-third to one-eighth of Nebraska personal Income. 



FIGURE III-4 



CUMULATIVE TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME GAP IN NEBRASKA 
RELATIVE TO THE UNITED STATES® 

(billions of 1957-59 dollars) 



I • 

s 




This indicates the cumulative amount of 
additional total personal Income that Nebraska would 
have realized if economic growth in the indicated 
period had occurred at the national rate. 

Source: Tables A-13 and A-15 of the Appendix. 
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FIGURE III-5 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOME BY 
MAJOR COMPONENT IN NEBRASKA, 

1948 and 1963 



1948 




1963 



Ot^r \\ 



Farm Proprietor 













Wages & Salaries 



Source: Computed from Tables A-13 and A-17 of 

the Appendix. 
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Wage and salary sources of Income have Increased more rapidly 
in the state than In the nation recently, but property Income has In- 
crease Lu^s rapidly and proprietors' Income has declined appreciably 

28 

In Nebraska while Increasing slightly at the national level. Total 
real Income In Nebraska Increased to 3.2 billion dollars In 1963, rising 
at an annual rate of 2.4 percent since 19-»8 compared to 3.8 percent for 
the nation. The rate of growth of per capita Income was also larger 
In the nation than the state, by 0.5 percentage points between 1948 and 
1963, and by 0.3 percentage points from 1958 to 1963. While the 
property and wage and salary Income components both grew less rapidly 
In the state than In the nation over the 1948 to 1963 period, this growth 
differential was very small. The unfavorable growth differential In 
proprietors' Income In average annual t '^*ms betwecU Nebraska and the 
nation was -1.97 percentage points from 1948 to 1963, and a signifi- 
cantly larger -2.62 percentage points from 1958 to 1963. Declines 
In farm sources of proprietors' Income account In large part for 
this growth differential between the nation and Nebraska. Farm pro- 
prietors' Income also Is the primary component In agricultural service 
Income, which was observed to have declined sharply In postwar Nebraska. 

Even thou^ real personal Income In Nebraska Increased from 2.7 
to 3.2 billion dollars in 1963, the performance of the Nebraska economy 



^®While these income trends are subject to qualified Interpre- 
tation because of the selection of a time period and Income variations 
In the short run, analysis favors the use of 1948, 1958, and 1963 as 
ctnnparison years. 
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rel&tlve to the n&tlon Is poor* It must be recognized • however* thst 
the state economy has been able to hold Its own since the late 1950 *s 
with respect to total personal income growth. This is a favorable 
sign which* complemented by proper leadership and policies* may herald 
the approach of a pivotal point in the 196C*s. At the same time the 
facts of the past will not be denied. Growth in total personal Income 
in Nebraska from 1948 to 1963 lagged the nation by the growth gap 
equivalent of 695 million dollars for that latter year.^^ Over one- 
third of this growth gap reflects an area dlsadvantjje 

In the comparatively short time period between 1958 and 1963 
the growth gap between the state and nation was 148 million dollars* 
over two-fifths of which Is the result of an area disadvantage. In 
both time periods the growth gap penalty attendant to the Nebraska 
economy Is related to farm sources of proprietors' Income* Th&t Is* 
the 1948 to 1963 growth gap in personal Income of 695 million dollars 
was less than the growth gap In farm sources of proprietors* Income of 
834 million dollars and the 1958 to 1963 total gap of 148 million 
dollars was less than the growth gap In farm sources of proprietors 
Income of 222 million dollars. This means* of course* that other 
Income components experienced upward shifts In Income which offset 
what otherwise would have been even larger growth gaps In total per- 
sonal Income In Nebraska. 



^^The growth gap Is the differential percentage change in Income 
of the state and nation applied to Nebraska Income In 1948. 
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Analysis of sources of participation Income by Industry origin 
the farm Income growth patterns noted above. Participation 
Income from farming declined 26.5 percent from 1958 to 1963 In Nebraska, 
for exaiq>le, falling only 11.6 In the nation. Total partici- 

pation Income In Nebraska Increased 30.1 percent compared to a national 
Increase of 66.2 percent between 1948 and 1963. This trend has diminished 
Iste, although participation Income In the nation Increased 8.8 
percentage points more than It did In Nebraska between 1958 and 1963. 
Analysis of the relative Importance of Industry sources of partici- 
pation Income revealed that Nebraska was more heavily specialized In 
agriculture relative to the nation In 1963 than It was In 1948. Data 
also reveal that Nebraska relied upon larm sources of participation 
Income far less In 1963 than In 1948 when 39.8 percent of Nebraska 
partlclpr. ':lon Income was generated In agriculture compared to 17.1 
percent In 1963. Tendencies In the direction of greater relative 
specialization also appeared for the transportation, trade anH con- 
struction Industries. 

Manufacturing and to a lesser extent the government, service, 
and communication sectors are under-represented as sources of Income 
In Nebraska when compared to the nation. All have grown as a share 
of total participation Income In Nebraska, but they remain less Impor- 
tant to the state than they are nationally. Overall specialization 
has declined In Nebraska relative to national specialization patterns. 

This Is largely a result of the ver>' large decline In the relative 
proportion of participation Income supplied by farming, which declined 
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from 39.8 to 17.1 percent of total participation Income over this 
15-year period. 

Some Industry sectors grew rapidly, while others contributed 
to the growth problems of the state. Between 1948 and 1963, those 
Industries at a competitive disadvantage as measured by participation 
income were agriculture, trade, transportation, services, and govern- 
ment. Other Industries, led by manufacturing, narrowed the state area 
disadvantage to 97 million dollars as they exhibited an area advantage. 
From 1958 to 1963 the agricultural Income situation did not Improve, 
but trends In the trade sector were reversed and this sector exhibited 
an area advantage. Downward shifts In the mix effect occurred In 
agriculture (777 million dollars) , trade (51 million dollars) , and 
transportation (48 million dollars) to contribute to the net growth 
gap of 685 million dollars from 1948 to 1963 for the state as a whole. 
While data do reveal an area disadvantage for agricultural sources of 
Income, the amount Is not extremely large. In addition. It must be 
remend>ered that the selection of beginning and terminal years may be 

OA 

a factor In this area disadvantage.'^^ Furthermore, corporate farm 
Income Is excluded from these data. What Is significant Is (1) that 
Nebraska Is not exhibiting an area advantage in this sector as might 
be expected and (2) the dominant size of the downward shifts of the mix- 
type in agriculture. Technological improvements during the postwar 



^^This Is demonstrated In part by the farm Income data analyzed 
in Chapter V. These data do confirm the fact that, at best, Nebraska 
farm Income performance Is only equal to national performance. 
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era have increased total gross output In agriculture and have enlarged 
the opportunity for the state to add Industries ancillary to agriculture, 

but these same production efficiencies have severely penalized the state 
economy and greatly reduced the Importance of agriculture as a source 
of net Income. The existence of a sizable growth gap Is evidence of 
the fact that other economic sectors simply cannot expand enough to 
absorb this Impact. 

Family Income data reveal a large urban and rural- farm median 
Income differential between Nebraska and the nation. In addition, the 
money Income of families and unrelated individuals Increased more 
rapidly In the nation than In the state from 1950 to 1960. Income In- 
creases for families and unrelated Individuals In rural areas In Nebraska 
were over 40 percent less than the national Increase of 92.7 percent. 

A larger proportion of this population had Incomes of less than 3,000 
current dollars In 1960 and 1950 In the state than In the nation. Nearly 
one-third (32.2 percent) of all rural farm families had Incomes less 
than 2,000 current dollars In the nation compared to 26.8 percent In 
the state; however, families under this Income level were more nearly 
equally distributed In urban areas and equally as prevalent for rural 
non-farm residents In the two economies. As a consequence of the larger 
proportion of rural families In Nebraska, 14.7 percent had Income less 
than the 2,000 cur' ^.nt dollar minimum compared to 12.1 percent In the 
nation. In summary, rural non-farm families enjoy larger median in- 
comes in the nation; the urban Income differential Is small, favoring the 
nation; and rural families In the state and nation enjoy nearly equal 
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incomes. Data also Indicate that Incomes under 3 >000 and 2 >000 current 
dollars are generally more probable In the state than they are in the 
nation, particularly because of the Nebraska rural farm group which con- 
stitutes a larger relative proportion of the state population. 

These income data do depict the costs of the poor economic 
performance of Nebraska growth as compared to national patterns of 
growth in the postwar period. The growth gap is large > and this has 
had very serious implications for the future. At the same time> pat- 
terns of change since the late 1950 's have been moderately favorable 
the state's performance has kept pace with national trends > which has 
the effect of maintaining the growth gap at a level created earlier. 

The guarded optimism that this comparatively short-run trend permits is 
reduced even further when these data are viewed in light of income 
growth patterns observed over the entire century in Chapter II > even 
when one recognizes that preliminary income data from 1964 to 1966 are 
favorable. 

Given the income circumstances described in the preceding pages 
for the postwar era> the immediate question vdiich is raised relates to 
the reaction of the population to these trends. Therefore > we turn 
our attention next to recent hanges in human resource growth patterns. 



31 

"'*This is indicated by the fact that the percent of all families 
with incomes below these levels is greater in Netiraska than in the nation 
even though a larger percentage (of a smaller number) of families in the 
nation receive incomes below these levels. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE SUPPLY OF HUMAN RESOURCES 

It Is frequently alleged that the movement of people Is a 
responsive Indicator to changing economic and social conditions. It 
was observed pievlously that Nebraska has experienced a considerable 
amount of net cnt-mlgratlon and sluggish population growth patterns 
throughout thlci century, particularly In recent decades.^ As a con- 
sequence of the large human capital disinvestment which occurred, the 
resource base and growth In the state was very inferior to national 
economic growth. The purpose of the analysis which follows is to 
examine the cuirrent applicability of these conclusions which were 
based upon trends that appeared In data from 1890 to 1960. This Is 
accomplished by (1) measuring In detail the composition of the popu- 
lation and examining labor force trends In recent years; (2) studying 
population migration and mobility in the postwar era; and (3) portraying 
selected key urbanization and Intra-state patterns of population move- 
ment. 



Recent Growth In the Population and Labor Force 

Population growth patterns . Figure IV-1 depicts population 
chatiges in th<i state from 1948 to 1963. The Nebraska population Increased 



1 



See Chapter II. 
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16.1 percent between 1948 and 1963, compared to a 29.0 percent ln~ 
crease for the nation over the same period. This remains a substantial 
growth differential compared to the national average, although the 
growth gap Is not as severe as It was over the 1890 to 1960 period 
considered earlier. Between 1960 and 1963 the average annual rate 
of population growth for th^: nation was 1.6 percent, compared to 1.2 
percent for the state of Nebraska. This Is In sharp contrast to an 



FIGURE IV-1 



PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULATION 
1948 to 1963 



Percent 
Change 
+30 1 



+20 



+10 




1948 



1953 



1958 



1963 



Source: Table A-19 of the Appendix. 
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average annual rate of growth of 1.7 percent for the nation and 0,6 
percent for the state between 1950 and 1960, for example.^ Nebraska 
compris d 0.87 percent of ti e nation's total population In 1948. In 
1963, the Nebraska population of 1,468,000 persons had declined to 
0.78 percent of the nation's total population. 

The age composition of the Nebraska labor force and recent 
changes In the labor force differ from national patterns. Growth In 
the Nebraska population appears to be a consequence of expansion In the 
14-and-under and 65-and-over age categories, both of which Increased 
rapidly over the 1950 to 1960 decennial period.^ This Is reflected. 

In part. In the dependency ratios of the Nebraska (and national) popu- 
lation over this period of tlme.^ The dependency ratio for Nebraska 
was 36.4 percent In 1950 and 42.3 percent In 1960, The dependency 
ratio for the United States as a whole was smaller In both years, 35.2 
percent In 1950 and 40,2 percent In 1960. These ratios Indicate that 
the Nebraska population has a greater proportion of Its people In 
dependent age groups relative to the nation, and that the state- 
national differential In the dependency ratio has Increased. This 



2 

It was noted earlier that the average annual rate of population 
growth for the state of Nebraska was approximately one-third the average 
national growth rate between 1890 and 1960. These recent growth trends, 
while unfavorable relative to national performance, do show Improvement 
relative to the past trends. 

^For further data see Table IV-3. 

^The dependency ratio Is the percent of the population over 65 
and under 14 years of age. 
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difference in population growth patterns between Nebraska and the nation 
is brought to the foreground when one recognizes that, while the total 
Nebraska population Increased by 6.4 percent or 85,000 persons in the 
1950 to 1960 decade, the working-age population decreased by 23,000 
persons.^ In contrast, the working-age population increased slightly 
at the national level. In short, growth in the Nebraska population 
between 1950 and 1960 was derived only from Increases in dependent age 
categories. 

The labor force and population . These and related trends are 
depicted by the data contained in Table IV-1, which also portray the 
employment status of the Nebraska population for the years 1940, 1950, 
and 1960. The total population over 14 years of age has declined over 
this period of time to a total of 996,300 persons in 1960. The labor 
force, however, has increased from 501,000 in 1940 to 556,400 persons 
in 1960. Tne population participating in the labor force in 1960 
was 55.9 percent, up 6.2 percentage points since 1940 in the state of 
Nebraska. The male population over 14 years has declined by approximately 
20,000 individuals since 1940, most of this decline coming between 
1940 and 1950. The male labor force has also declined over this period 
of time, but most of this came about between 1950 and 1960 as Table IV-1 
indicates. The female population, which Increased between 1940 and 1950, 



^Thls Includes the number of persons between the ages of 14 
and 64 years. 
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has not Increased nearly as rapidly as the female labor force In the 
state, a trend paralleled at the national level. 



TABLE IV-1 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE NEBRASKA 
POPULATION, 1940, 1950, and 1960 
(thousands of persons) 





1940 


1950 


1960 


Total Population (14+) 


1,008.5 


995.8 


996.3 


Labor Force 


501.0 


526.8 


556.4 


Percent of Population 


49.7 


52.9 


55.9 


Male Population (14+) 


508.9 


488.8 


488.1 


Male Labor Force 


400.4 


397.5 


388.1 


Female Population (14+) 


499.6 


498.4 


508.1 


Female Labor Force 


100.6 


128.6 


168.5 


Armed Forces 


1.7 


3.4 


13.8 


Civilian Labor Force 


499.3 


523.3 


542.7 


Unenqployed : (Number) 


67.6 


11.7 


16.7 


Unemp loy ed : (Percent ) 


13.5 


2.2 


3.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 

of Population : 1960 . PC(1)-29C, p. 29-155. 



These population and labor force growth patterns In the state of 
Nebraska are surprisingly different from changes In the nation In recent 
years. Figure IV-2 graphically depicts selected percentage changes In 
the population and labor force since 1940. Figure 2a Indicates that 
between 1940 and 1960 the Nebraska labor force Increased 11.1 percent. 

The total population over 14 years of age, however, decreased 1.2 percent 
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over this 20-year period. These growth trends stand In bold relief 
to those depicted In Figure 2a for the United States, where the popu- 
lation Increased 24.4 percent and the labor force 31.9 percent over 



FIGURE IV-2 

PERCENT CHANGE IN LABOR FORCE AND POPULATION OVER 14 
YEARS OLD SINCE 1940, BY SEX, NEBRASKA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 




1940 1950 1960 1940 1950 1960 



Z 2c Female 




1940 1950 1960 



Total Labor Force 

Population 14+ 



Source: Table IV-1, and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 

the Census, Census of Population ; 1960 . PC(1)-1C, p. 1-214. 
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these two decennial periods. The solid lines in Figures 2b and 2c 
indicate that the population decline of persons ever 14 years of age 
is primarily a result of a decline in the male population, although the 
female population admittedly added little to total growth for the state 
of Nebraska. The Nebraska male population over 14 years of age has 
declined 4.0 percent since 1940, while the labor force has declined 
3.1 percent over this same period. The contrast of this growth pattern 
to national growth trends is pointedly demonstrated in Figure 2b. 

Analysis of population growth in age categories over 14 years 
old presents a pessimistic picture unlike the analysis of data for the 
total population In Nebraska. While past trends are unfavorable, the 
potential labor force and population of the state of Nebraska is enhanced 
by the fact that there are a substantial number of persons under the 
age of 14 years in the state. ^ critical problem of the futura for 

Nebraska is preventing the out-migration of this potential human 
capital. At the same time, however, mobility is frequently in the best 
Interests of migrants, particularly when the economic future of out- 
migrants can be enhanced by movmaeut. While reconciliation of this 
development is not attempted here, more complete measures of the move- 
ment of human capital are in order • 



^In 1960, 30.1 percent of the Nebraska population was 14-and- 
under conq>ared to 31.1 percent for the nation. 
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Migration and the Supply of Human Capital 

Analysis of population trends over the course of the Twentieth 
Century revealed that cumulative net out-migration from Nebraska since 
1890 totaled 785,000 persons. The total population loss, derived by 
subtracting the actual population from the estimated potential popula- 
tion (assuming national growth rates) over this same time period was 
estimated at 1,601,000 Individuals.^ The difference of 816,000 persons 

reflects the cumulative natural Increase lost because of net out- 

8 

migrants over the seven-decade period. It was also noted that the 
population problem Increased in severity after 1930, as the net out- 
migration rate approximated 10 percent of the average population In 
each of the last three decades. Total net out-mlgratlon was estimated 
at 425,000 persons and the total population gap at 587,000 persons 
between 1930 and 1960 alone. Because of the severity of this trend 
and Its Importance to economic viability In the state, an examination 
of postwar migration trends Is necessary. 

Net mleratlon and population chanees . While population growth 
has been meager recently, there have been marked changes in the Nebraska 
resident civilian population between 1945 and 1963, Including the rate 
of net out-mlgratlon. These data are presented In Table IV-2. Net 

^See Tables II-l and II-3. 

g 

To the extent that they exist, differential natural rates of 
Increase also may be a factor. 
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migration Is estimated on a basis different from that used in Chapter II, 

9 

and the population excludes all non-residents and military personnel* 

The use of more current data and an alternative estimating procedure 
is desirable because of the severity of the depopulation trends and 
their relation to economic viability. 

These data are cumulated in Table IV-2, where the sum of the 
natural increase (353,000) and net civilian-military movement (82,000), 
less the net population change (280,000) is equal to net out-migration. 
Between 1945 and 1963 net out-migration from Nebraska is estimated at 
154,000 persons, most of which occurred from 1950 to 1958. The growth 
gap in the Nebraska population between 1945 and 1963 equals 254,000 
persons. About 60 percent oi this gap is due to persons who left the 
state in this period. The remainder (100,000 persons) represents 
potential population lost because of a reduced natural Increase stemming 
from net out-migration.^® These developments reduced the population 



^Table IV-2 is based upon the estimating methodology currently 
used by the Census Bureau Method II and therefore will not agree with 
the estimates developed earlier which were based upon survival rates. 

For an explanation of Method II see U.S. Deparcment of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Reports . Series P—25, No. 133. Esti- 
mated net out-migration between 1940 and 1950 using Method II was 124,000 
persons, some 18,000 persons less than were estimated by the survival 
rate method. Method II also was more conservative in the 1950 to 1960 
decennial period in that net out-migration was estimated at 121,000 
persons compared to 129,000 estimated net out— migrants obtained by the 
census survival rate method of Chapter II. 

^®This assumes that the rate of natural increase in Nebraska does 
not differ greatly from the national rate. This is substantiated by 
existing data, where the rate of natural increase for Nebraska in 1950, 
1960, and 1963 was 1.46, 1.43, and 1.25 persons per hundred respectively. 
The national rates were slightly less, or 1.45, 1.42, cmd 1.20, for 
these same three years. See U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census , Statistical Abstract of the United States ; 1965 . 
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TABLE IV-2 

NET OUT-MIGRATION OF THE NEBRASKA CIVILIAN POPULATION, 
AND COMPONENTS OF CiANGE, 1945 to 1963 
(thousands of persons) 





1945-50 


1950-54 


1954-58 


1958-63 


Cumulative 

Change 


Net Population Change 


154 


10 


38 


78 


280 


Births 


144 


141 


135 


171 


591 


Deaths 


60 


55 


53 


70 


238 


Natural Increase 


84 


86 


82 


101 


353 


Civilian-Military Moves* 


91 


- 18 


6 


3 


82 


Net Migration^ 


- 21 


- 58 


- 50 


- 25 


-154 


Lost Potential^ 










-100 


TOTAL GAP 










-254 


^Movement (net) 


from the military to 


civilian 


life. 





^The net population change, less the sum of natural Increase, 
plus civilian-military moves. 

^Based upon the percentage differential civilian resident popu 
lation change between 1945 and 1963 multiplied by the 1948 Nebraska 
population (1,168,000 to 1,448,000 for Nebraska and 128,112,000 to 
186,626,000 for the nation). 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Current Population Reports . P-25,. No*s. 72 , 272 , 284, and 304. . 



increase of 200,000 persons in Nebraska to one— half of what it other- 
wise would have been. The increase of population of 280,000 persons 
includes the effects of de— militarization of 82,000 persons in the 
postwar era. 
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It la difficult and hazardous to dsterxaine the direction of net 
out-mlgratlon trends from the scanty data in Table IV-2 alone. Cumulative 
losses related to the changing age structure of a population, the age 
selectivity of migration, and the changing economic structure of an 
economy are but a few of the factors which Influence present an d future 
migration patterns. However, the data from Table IV-2 do indicate one 
recent favorable development: net out-migration diminished in severity 

from 1958 to 1963 in comparison to the two earlier periods in the decade 
of the 1950 s. While these limited data are not adeejuate enough to draw 
firm conclusions regarding the future, they tend to be moderately 
optimistic. In contrast, earlier analyses of net out-migration patterns 
over the entire postwar period, and particularly since 1930, were any- 
thing but favorable. 

The age effect of migration . Previous analysis of out-migration 
by age category indicated that the incidence of out-migration was 
heaviest in working-age groups. Approximately 50 percent of all net 
out-migrants between 1950 and 1960 were estlmat -d as being in the 25 
to 44 age group, and another 27 percent were "passive" migrants; i.e. , 
persons under 15 years of age who moved with family units. Age selec- 
tivity in net out-migration patterns is important because of its 



This conclusion was based upon the survival rate method of 
estimating migration. The 25 to 44 age category accounted for 52,700 
of total net out-migration of persons over 10 years of age (106,100) 
between 1950 and 1960. Approximately one-half of all net out-migrants 
over the period 1890 to 1960 were in this age category, and over two- 
thirds of all net out-migrants were between 15 and 44 years of age. 



o 
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I 

rel^itlon to future demographic trends and because of the secular In- 
crease In educational attainment which has characterized most economies 
In the postwar period. Higher dependency ratios In the state than the 
nation also have been observed previously. There Is a tendency for the 
dependency ratio of an area population to rise as the younger, more 
mobile population leaves the area. Alteration of a population age 
structure Is also evidenced by average age data. In 1960, the average 
,-.ge was 30.2 years In Nebraska compaied to 29.5 years for the nation. 
Depopulation also relates to educational attainment In that the Incre- 
mental loss of human capital exceeds the avei*age capital Investment In 
human beings In the area economy as the younger, out-migrating population 
normally has an educational attainment level In excess of the average. 

Table lV-3 portrays migration flows by age category for the - 
five-year period, 1955 to 1960. Net out -migration was 61,500 persons 
over this time period for all age groups. 'Hie net out-mlgratlon level 
for persons between the ages of 15 and 44 years averaged 6.1 percent 
of ihe population In this age group for this five-year period, a 
level of net out-mlgratlon twice as large as that for persons between 
the ages of 45 and 64 years, and three times as large as the level for 
persons over 65 years of cg«:. The absolutci amount of net out-mlgratlon 
Is concentrated In the younger age groups, as only 12,700 of the 
61,500 net out-mlgrants were over 45 years of age. 

The data above confirm the currency of earlier conclusions 
regarding the age Incldende of net out-mlgratlon from Nebraska. More 
Important, Table lV-3 deplc.n the gross Inflow and outflow of the 
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TABLE IV-3 

NEBRASKA MIGRATION BY AGES, 1955 to 1960 
(thousands of persons) 



Gross 

A»e Group Out-Mlerants 


Gross 

In-Mlerants 


Net Mleratlon 


Number Percent^ 


Number Percent^ 


Number Percent* 



1955 to 196 0 



0-14 


42.1 


9.7 


25.3 


5.8 


-16.8 


-3.9 


15-24 


38.9 


21.3 


27.8 


15.2 


-11.1 


-6.1 


25-44 


63.5 


18.7 


42.6 


12.5 


-20.9 


-6.2 


45-64 


20.4 


7.1 


11.2 


3.9 


- 9.2 


-3.2 


65+ 


7.9 


4.8 


. 4.4 


2.7 


- 3.5 




Total 


172.8 


13.9 


111.4 


9.0 


-61.5 


-4.9 



^Percentage data relate to the 1960 population. Data are based 
upon the census question, "Where did you live on April 1, 1955?" Three 
major sources of bias are (1) multiple movement during the five-year 
period, (2) deaths of migrants during the period, and (3) unreported 
and unrecorded movement . These limitations tend to understate gross 
migration but net migration probably is not significantly affected. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Census of Population : 1960 . PC(2)-2B, p. 128. 



Nebraska population. A considerable amount of gross migration Is In- 
dicated by these data. Gross out-mlgratlon totaled 172,800 persons 
and gross :Ln-mlgratlon was 111,400 persons over a five-year period. 
There are wide differential rates of movement by age group, just as 
there were for the net out-mlgratlon patterns. Gross In-mlgratlon In 
the 15 tc 24 age group, for example, was 15.2 percent, compared to 3.9 
percent for the 45 to 64 age category. 
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Of the 172,800 persons who migrated to other states between 
1955 and 1960, 84 percent were below 45 years of age and a similar 
proportion of all In-mlgrants were below this age. The age structure 
of the state’s population cannot help being affected adversely by 
out-’iilgratlon such as Nebraska has experienced In recent yeais. 

Tabl<i IV-4 portrays population growth by age category from 1940 to 
1960 and from 1950 to 1960 for the nation and state. 

TABLE IV-4 

PERCENT POPULATION CHANGE BY AGE CATEGORY, NEBRASKA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1940 to 1960 
and 1950 to I960® 



Age Group 


1940 to 1960 


1950 to 1960 


Nebraska 


United States 


Nebraska 


United States 


10-13 


14.1 


49.5 


36.4 


55.4 


14-24 


-20.5 


1.0 


- 5.1 


9.7 


25-44 


- 8.2 


17.6 


- 6.7 


3.2 


45-64 


55.3 


83.2 


25.9 


34.7 


Total® 


0.0 


26.5 


2.7 


15.1 



®10 years old and over. 

Source: Tables A— 9 and A-10 of the Appendix. 



The severity of the Incidence of net out-mlgratlon upon population 
growth Is Illustrated by these data. For example, the Nebraska popu- 
lation aged 14 to 24 has declined 20.5 percent since 1940 and 5.1 
percent since 1950. During these same time periods, the nation 
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experienced Increeses ot 1.0 and 9.7 percent in this sge group* The 
overall rate of increase in the Nebraska population has lagged the 
nation considerably as that population growth which has occurred in 
Nebraska is the result of increases in the population under 14 and 
over 65 years of age* Even at this, the Nebraska population over 10 
years of age did not increase from 1940 to 1960 while increasing 35*6 
percent for the nation* The Nebraska population between 14 and 65 
years of age actually contracted from 1940 to 1960 and from 1950 
to 1960 as the data in Table IV-2 and Figure IV-2 illustrated* 

Perhaps the age impact of population changes in Nebraska is best 
illustrated by the 61,500 net out-migrants between 1955 and 1960, 
two— thirds (41,200) of whom were between the ages of 14 and 64 years, 
while 90 percent of the remainder were children under 14 years of 
age* 



The geographic incidence of migration flows * The flow of 
migration to and from the state of Nebraska follows decided geographic 
patterns* Figure IV-3 portrays migration streams on a regional 
basis for Nebraska during the period 1955 to 1960 *^^ Nearly one- 
half of all gross out-migration (85,570 persons) represented de- 
partures for destinations in the Pacific and Mountain states* Another 
45,595 gross out-migrants left for states in the immediate area 

12 

The regional breakdown employed is that of the United States 
Bureau of the Census* For more detail on these areas, see U*S* Department 

of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States ; 1964 . pp* xii ff* 
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(the West North Central region), 14,340 moved to the East North Central 
states, and 10,770 migrated to the West South Central region. Migra- 
tion Into Nebraska from other regions totaled 111,358 persons, 43,579 
coming from states In the West North Central region. The Pacific, 
Mountain, West South Central, and East North Central regions each 
supplied between 10,000 and 15,000 In-mlgrants Into Nebraska. 

The net out-mlgratlon which Nebraska experienced In this 
five-year period benefited t astern regions In the United States 
primarily. The Pacific states received a net Influx of 31,413 persons, 
or 51.1 percent of all net out-mlgrants from Nebraska, and the 
Mountain states experienced a net Influx of 26,032 persons, 42.4 
percent of net out-mlgratlon from Nebraska. Together, the popula- 
tion of these two regions Increased by 57,445 persons, by far the 
majority of the 61,453 Nebraska net out-mlgrants. Actually, over 
85,000 Nebraskans left the state destined for these two regions In this 
five-year period, but Nebraska received approximately 27,000 In- 
mlgrants from the Pacific and Mountain states. Net out-mlgratlon also 
occurred from Nebraska to states within the West North Cental region 
In the amount of 2,061 persons. Net out-mlgratlon to the South 
Atlantic states was 1,813, while the Middle Atlantic and East South 
Central states were actually population suppliers; l.e., sources of 
net In-mlgratlon to Nebraska. 

The geographic redistribution of population resulting from the 
differences between these population streams Is presented In more 
detail in Table IV-5 for the 1935 to 1940 and 1955 to 1960 periods. 
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TABLE 17-5 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF MIGRATION TO AND FROM 
NEBRASKA BY REGION, 1935 to 1940 
and 1955 to 1960® 



Area 


Migration 
1935 to 1940« 




Migration 
1955 to 1960® 


In 


Out 


Net Out 


In 


Out 


Net Out 


West N. Central^ 


58.3 


24.0 


5.0 


39.1 


26.4 


3.3 


East N. Central 


9.2 


8.1 


7.4 


12.0 


8.3 


1.5 


Mountain 


16.2 


22.4 


25.7 


13.2 


23.6 


42.4 


Pacific 


5.5 


37.2 


55.2 


12.1 


25.9 


51.1 


South Atlantic 


1.4 


2.0 


2.4 


6.1 


5.0 


3.0 


West S. Central 


5.9 


4.0 


2.8 


9.6 


6.2 


0.2 


East S. Central 


1.0 


0.6 


0.3 


2.5 


1.3 


1 , 0 ^ 


New England 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


1.7 


1.3 


0.8 


Middle Atlantic 


2.0 


1.4 


1.1 


3.7 


2.0 


1 . 1 ^ 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total Number 


58,605 


165,253 


106,648 


111,358 


172,811 


61,453 



®Data may not add due to rounding. 

^Excludes population movement within Nebraska (117,195 for 1935 to 
1940 and 121,030 for 1955 to 1960). 



^ata are based upon residence in 1960 (1940) of all migrants 
by residence in 1955 (1935). 

denotes in-migration to Nebraska and must be subtracted 
column in order that the column might add to 100 percent. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Census of Population ; 1960 . PC(2) 2B, pp. 72-7; and Census of Popula- 
tion : 1940 . Internal Migration . 1935 to 1940 . pp. 27-118. 
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Migration data are analyzed in terms of the percentage distribution 
migration by regional flow and are net of all Intranstate moves 
in Nebraska* The heavy concentration of Nebraska residents who If^ft 
for states in the Pacific and Mountain regions between 1955 1960 

is demonstrated by the last two columns of this table. States within 
these two regions attracted 49.5 percent of all gross out-mlgrants , 
nearly twice as many as did the West North Central area. On balance, 
about 93 out of every 100 net out-mlgrants , 50 of every 100 gross 
out-mlgrants , and 25 of every 100 gross In-mlgrants involved a popu~ 
latlon exchange with states in the Pacific or Mountain regions* In- 
cluded In these regional exchanges Is gross out-mlgratlon from 
Nebras k a to California In the amount of 33,070 persons, resulting in 
a net loss of 23,734 persons after accounting for migration Into 
Nebraska from California. Colorado was the ma'^or state In the 
Mountain region fdilch attracted Nebraskans, as net out-mlgratlon to 
this state totaled 14,951 persons* Washington also served as a net 
destination state for 3,723 Nebraskans. Together, these three 
states account for more than two-thirds of all net out-mlgratlon In 
this period. Net out-mlgratlon between 1935 and 1940 was larger In 
an absolute sense than It was In the 1955 to 1960 period. Again, 
both the gross and net flows were heavily concentrated in states 
In the Pacific and Mountain regions. Table IV-5 Indicates that 



13 

Sea Table A— 20 of the Appendix for additional data on 
population flows betWveen states. 
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approximately four of every five net out-^igrants from Nebraska In 
the 1935 to 1940 period represented a source of population growth 
to states In the Pacific and Mountain regions. 

About one-fourth of the gross outflow of the Nebraska popu- 
lation between 1955 and 1960 was In the Immediate area, the West 
North Central region. Kansas and Iowa attracted 10,467 and 17,074 
Nebraskans respectively during this period, but gross In-mlgratlon 
from these two states totaled 27,442 persons. As a consequence, 
there occurred a very modest net population exchange between these 
three states. These same general patterns characterize population 
movement within the West North Central area in the 1935 to 1940 
period. In both periods, Nebraska In-mlgrants were derived largely 
from residences In the West North Central region. The net change 
in population between Nebraska and other states in the region was 
modest, but to Nebraska's net disadvantage In both periods. The 
remaining in-mlgratlon was fairly evenly distributed among states 
In the East North Central and regions, other than those In the East 
and Southeastern United States. While In-mlgratlon to Nebraska from 
the West North Central and Mountain states between 1935 and 1940 
was somewhat more concentrated than from 1955 to 1960, the general 
sources of population have not changed dramatically. The most 
striking difference Is that of the Pacific states, which supplied 5.5 
percent of all In-mlgrants In the 1935 to 1940 period compared to 
12.1 percent from 1955 to 1960. 
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Nebraslfia has parfildpatftd In the national trend of rising 
mobility In recent decadissy both as a recipient and a supplier of 

human resources. D^ta examined thus far Indicate that this parti- 
cipation has been detrimental to the state retention and accumula- 
tion of a human capital stock, but the relative strength or weakness 
of population exchange has not been exposed. Because migration 
relates to population flows In other areas. It Is helpful to 
the relative Intensity of these flows. 

Migration Intensity . Migration from state to state varies 

and. In this way. It does bear heavily upon the market access 
®^^^act®J^l®tlcs of a region's economy . Analysis of migration co- 
efficients (Table IV-6) reflect the movement between selected states 
which comprise the heavy migration exchange states with Nebraska 
between 1955 and 1960. Examination of these coefficients relates 
migration and mobility patterns In Nebraska to population patterns 
in other states. The "draw" coefficient of Table IV-6 is a measure 
of gross in-migration as a percent of the 1960 population In each 
state, and the "loss" coefficient Is a measure of the rate at which 
an area's residents are enticed away, i.e., gross out-mlgratlon as 
a percent of the 1960 population. The turnover factor Is the sum 
of these two coefficients; i.e., it is total Inter-state migra- 
tion as a percent of the average population over five years of age 
in the area. 



pp. 



14 

19-29, 



See U.S. Department of Labor, Mobility and Worker Adaption , 
for an excellent discussion of national mobility patterns. 
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TABLE IV-6 



MIGRATION COEFFICIENTS FOR MAJOR 
POPULATION TRiiNSFEB. STATES, 
1955 to 1960 



States 


Draw 

Ratio® 


Loss 

Ratlo^ 


Turnover 

Factor 


Holding 

Power*^ 


Retention 

Factor^ 


Nebraska 


.090 


.138 


.228 


.65 




Iowa 


.061 


.100 


.161 




1.06 


Missouri 


.086 


.102 


.188 


^ .84 


1 .90 


Kansas 


.117 


.157 


.274 


.75 


.90 


Colorado 


.185 


.144 


.329 


1.28 


.32 


California 


-142 


.058 


.200 


2.45 


.28 


Texas 


.082 


.084 


.166 


.98 


.87 


Illinois 


.070 


.083 


.153 


.84 


.90 


Minnesota 


.067 


.076 


.143 


.88 


.63 


South Dakota 


.089 


.152 


.241 


.59 


1.12 


WashlnKton 


.130 


.117 


.247 


1.11 


.35 


Wyoming 


.195 


.216 


.411 


.90 


.56 



^Gross in-mlgratlon as a percent of the 1960 population over 
five years of age. 

^Gross outmigration as a percent of the 1960 population over 
five years of age. 



. ^Draw coefficient divided by loss coefficient. 

^ross In-mlgratlon divided by gross outmigration from Nebraska 
to row state. 

Source: Table A-20 of the Appendix and U.S. Department of 

Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Population : 1960 . PC(2) 

2B, Mobility for States and State Economic Areas , pp. 40-63, 64, and 
72-77. 
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In genezal, a high draw coefficient Is Indicative of relatively 
strong attraction forces, numerous re-entrants to the state, or some 
combination of these two elements. Die range of variability, influenced 
in part by the base population of a state, is considerable in these 
coefficients. Nebraska generally compares unfavorably with population 
expanding states in terms of this measure (e.g., Colorado), although 
Nebraska is not marked, y different from several neighboring states. 

A high loss coefficient typifies some degree of inability 
to curb migration flows to other states. Nebraska and Kansas, with 
loss coefficients of .138 and .157 respectively, are illustrative of 
high population loss areas. There are exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion such as Colorado, with a loss factor of .144. This may be a 
reflection of large amounts of previous in-migration. 

The turnover factor varies from a high of .411 for Wyoming 
to a low of .143 for Minnesota. High turnover factors exist for 
net out— migration states (Kansas) as well as for states experiencing 
considerable net in-migration (Colorado). Nebraska has a relatively 
"average" rate of turnover. Low turnover factors probably tend to 
indicate some population maturity and greater relative immobility 
for a state. The size of the turnover factor indicates any of 
several possible developments, including large and disrupting 
structural changes in a state's economy, the changing age structure 
of a population, the relative mobility of a population, and the several 
factors effecting mobility (e.g., the urban-rural population dis- 
tribution and occupational levels) . 
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The ability of a state to maintain Its In-mlgrants and effect 
a net population Influx relative to other states can be measured by 
the ratio of the draw coefficient to the loss coefficient for ecch 
state. This coefficient Is a measure of a state's "holding power." 

A coefficient greater than unity Indicates relative net In-mlgratlon 
and a superior ability to attract population, whereas a value less 
than unity reveals relative population exporting. The Nebraska holding 
power ratio Is .65, very nearly the lowest value of all the states 
of Table IV-6. Only two states have lower holding power coefficients. 
South Dakota (.59) and Iowa (.61). The holding power of states at 
the other extreme Is Indicated as 1.28 for Colorado, 1.11 for Washing- 
ton, and 2.45 for California. 

Nebraska and most contiguous states In the Lower Midwest 
region do not appear at all strong in these relative measu *es of 
migration strength. In fact, Nebraska is one of the three or four 
states at the largest disadvantage of those contained In Table IV-6. 

The state loss coefficient Is relatively high and the draw co- 
efficient Is low. Indicating a poor ability to maintain and attract 
a population. This produces the poor holding power factor. AssuMng 
that It Is desirable to maintain a growing and viable population, 
attempts should be made to Increase the draw and reduce the loss 
coefficients by applying corrective policies to those factors which 
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affect the movement of people Into and out of an ar e a t 

The last column of this table portrays the retention factor for 
Nebraska. This Is a measure of ln‘^lgratlon from a state to Netiaska 
as compared with out-migration from Nebraska to a given state. 

This ratio measures the rate of population exchange between Nebraska 
and other major population trading areas. A ratio in excess of unity 
indicates that Nebraska experienced a net influx in exchange with a 
state, whereas a small ratio typifies exchange patterns with another 
state that are unfavorable to Nebraska. A retention factor of unity 
indicates near-even terms of "human capital" trade, and it also may 
be indicative of inefficiency in exchange. Under these circumstances 
the terms of trade with a given state are nearly equal and some of 
the population exchange may be iterated needlessly. Policy efforts 
might be directed toward pushing the retention factor with each state 
above unity, a desirable objective from the standpoint of retardation 
of population out-migration. The retention factor is close to unity 
for Nebraska with respect to most states in the Lower Midwest area, 
including two states in contiguous areas, Texas and Illinois. The very 



This may or may not be a feasible undertaking, and it would 
require more detailed analyses than are attempted here. There are 
circumstances where depopulation may be desirable to raise per capita 
incomes, but it is nearly impossible to convince interests at a 
regional or state level that increased welfare is an objective which 
should be pursued in place of the pursuit of Increases in the total 
volume of output and resources. Including human resources. 

^^This, of course, is in terms of quantity, and does not 
measure changes in the composition of the labor force. 



low retention fectors for Calif omle, Colorado , Washington, and 
Minnesota are most damaging to population growth In Nebraska, and 
therefore are deserving of attention. In addition. Increased effort 
could profitably be devoted to attracting more population from 
states with a low holding power coefficient. Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
and South Dakota are likely candidates In this regard. 17 Population 
flow patterns which are typified by retention factors close to unity 
In conjunction with small holding power coefficients probably can 
be corrected more readily than can population flow patterns exhibiting 
low retention factors and larger holding power coefficients. In this 
latter case, efforts might be directed more profitably towards deter- 
mining the causes of and stemming the outflow only. 

Intra-State Population Patterns 

Although the state consistently has been a net exporter of 
manpower In that there are about three outHulgrants for every two 
In-mlgrants, a considerable amount of population movement does not 
appear In the Inter-state flows examined above. This matter requires 
further analysis. Intra-state movement also relates to the forces 
of agglomeration and Input-output access which are critical to the 
process of regional growth as well as the emerging patterns and 



This latter conclusion Is not unlike one reached In the 
Upper Midwest study, where It Is suggested that population exchange 
with states in the Midwest ". . . can be more easily swayed in favor 
of the Upper Midwest than with other regions." Russell B. Adams, 
Population Mobility In the Upper Midwest . Urban Report Number 6 , 
Upper Midwest Economic Study, May, 1964, p. 52. 
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problems of urbanization. Inter-state migration patterns only partially 
record the geographic mobility of a population.^ Movement within an 
area Is ho less effective than out-state migration In chaxiglng market 
access characteristics. In 1960, for example, over four of every 10 
Nebraskans over five years of age lived In a residence different fi:om 
their 1955 residence. Available data also Indicate that nearly one- 
half of the national population changes Its residence every five years. 

Urban-rural mobility . Table IV-7 shows that the overall 
residential mobility rate Is slightly less In Nebraska than It Is for 
the nation, averaging 45.2 percent of the 1960 population over five 
years of age between 1955 and 1960 for Nebraska. Approximately four- 
fifths of these migrants, or 36.3 percent of the population changed 
residence within the state and the remainder comprise migrants outside 
the state. The lower overall mobility for Nebraska compared to the 
nation Is a product of lower residential mobility within the state, not 
less than the national average migration outside the state. Migration 
within the same county was 26.6 percent of the population In Nebraska, 
less than the national rate by 3.2 percentage points. While migration 
outside the state was nearly equal for both the nation and Nebraska, 
a larger proportion of the Nebraska mlg: '.nts came from contiguous 
states than Is true for all states. 
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See Table A-21 of the Appendix for county data. 
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TABLE IV-7 

MIGRATION AND POPULATION BY PLACE, NEBRASKA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1955 to 1960 





Nebraska 




United States 








Rural 








Rural 




Total 


Urban 


Non- 


Rural 


Total 


Urban 


Non- 


Rural 






Farm 


Farm 






Farm 


Farm 


Migrants as a 
















Percent of Popu- 
lation 
















Total 45.2 


53.5 


47.3 


22.4 


47.3 


48.9 


49.0 


28.0 


Within State 36.3 


41.5 


39.3 


20.3 


38.4 


39.5 


39.7 


25.2 


Outside State 8.9 


12.0 


8.0 


2.1 


8.9 


9.4 


9.3 


2.8 


Percent Distri- 
bution of Popu- 
lation 100.0 


54.0 


24.1 


21.9 


100.0 


70.0 


22.4 


7.6 


Percent Distri- 
bution of 












} 




Migrants^ 100.0 


73.2 


21.7 


5.1 


100.0 


74.8 


23.4 


2.4 


Attraction 

Index^ 


1.4 


.9 


.2 


— 


1.1 


1.0 


.3 



^Population over five years of age. 

^These are Nebr&ska in-migrants, i.e«, persons who resided 
outside the state in 1955. 

^Ratio of the percentage distribution of migrants to the per- 
centage distribution of the population. 

Source: Tables A-21 and A-22 of the Appendix. 
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One of the most significant factors affecting mobility is the 
urban-rural distribution of the population* Table IV-7 depicts the 
mobility of the population of Nebraska and the nation by urban and 
rural categories for the 1955 to 1960 period* Total urban migrants 
comprised .‘>3*5 percent of the urban population in Nebraska over five 
years of a};e as compared to 22*4 percent of the population in rural 
farm areas.. The same general trend was true for the nation, although 
here the mobility of the urban population was slightly less (48*9 
percent) than it was In the state and rural farm mobility was greater 
(28*0 percent) at the national level than in Nebraska* Intra-state 

t ^ 

mobility among the urban Nebraska population was twice the rural farm 
rate, 41*5 compared to 20*3 percent of the 1960 population* The 
mobility of Nebraskans to locations outside the state is also greater 
than the national average In urban areas and less in rural areas than 
for the nation* 

The urban-rural mobility differential was largest for migration 
outside the state* Migrants from outside the state constituted 12*0 
percent of the Nebraska urban population, 8*0 percent of the rural 
non-farm population, and only 2*1 percent of the rural farm component* 
This nearly six-fold differential between urban and rural origins In 
Nebraska contrasts with less than a four-fold differential at the 
national level* These data indicate a much reduced propensity of the 
rural farm population to move and particularly reduced rural farm 
migration outside the state* These mobility differences between the 
nation and the state are reinforced by rates of mobility for the rural 
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non-'farm population. Differential rates such as these. In coioblna-* 
tlon with a larger absolute number of Nebraskans In rural areas, 
result In the lower overall mobility rate of the Nebraska population. 

The distribution of In-mlgrants and the population by urban- 
rural residence Is also Indicated In Table IV-7. Out of every 20 
Nebraska residents that moved from 1955 to 1960, only one was a rural 
farm resident, but rural farm residents comprised about one-fifth 
of tL^ ^pulatlon. The last row of Table lV-7 contains the ratio of 
the percent distribution of In-mlgrants to the percent distribution 

19 

of the population for the urban, rural non-farm, and rural farm areas. 

An Index value of imlty Indicates that area mobility Is proportionate 
to the distribution of the population. Values less than 1.0 depict 
low mobility and values In excess of 1.0 portray disproportionately 
large mobility rates. The Immobility of the rural farm population 
fo ' ne state and the nation, and the high mobility rates for persons 
in urban and rural non-farm areas Is thus emphasized In Table IV-7. 
Pointed evidence is offered In support of the fact that In-mlgratlon 
to urban areas In Nebrasl^ exceeds the rate 1 a all national urban 
areas, but the attractiveness of the rural area In Nebraska Is surpassed 
generally In comparison to the national average. 

Important intra-state shifts In the population are suggested 
by the mobility patterns observed above. These population shifts 
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Data are for In-mlgrants only. 
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reflect trends more specific than general movement away from rural 
farm areas and a gradual build-up of the urban place. Recent urbani- 
zation trends are reflected In population shifts throughout the 
nation from farms and small areas to trade centers and urban areas » 
from farm to non-farm Industries and occupations, and from central- 
city areas to suburbs. Nebraska has not been Immune to these forces, 
as subsequent analyses demonstrate. Specific patterns of population 
change have altered the socio-economic fabric of the state and areas 
within it. The consequences of diverse Intra-state population growth 
require that considerable thou^t be given to local action and 
responsibilities. Rapid urban growth requires comprehensive planning, 
just as rural depopulation and decline does. 

The urban-rural distribution of human resources . Urbanization 
in Nebraska has produced two types of stress. The population growth 
of selected urban areas ^d the trade centers surrounding these areas, 
including adjacent citle#*, has been rapid relative to population 
growth for ':he entire state. Conversely, there are decided tendencies 
towards decline and stagnation in most of the outlying rural part of 
the state. This requires that balanced efforts be directed at achieving 
the greatest utility possible from existing social capital in the 
small rural community which Is consistent with the growth of the 

20 

urban complex that Is necessary to sustain overall state growth. 



^®The task of synthesizing these patterns of change neither 
insures the demise or perpetuation of the small town. 




These are firmly established growth trends which require appropriate 
policy of an area economy desiring to remain In the mainstream of 
population growth patterns. 

Figure lV-4 depicts recent trends toward urbanization in Nebraska 
and the declining Importance of the rural farm area as a place of 
residence to the Nebraska population since 1930. Over this 30-year 
period, the Nebraska population Increased very slightly (2.3 percent), 
but the shift In rural-urban residence of the population was marked. 

The farm population has declined from nearly one-half of the population 
In 1930 to slightly less than one-fourth the 1960 population. This 
Is In sharp contrast to the proportion of the population living In 
farm places at the national level which Is Indicated by the dotted 



FIGURE IV-4 



POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY URBAN-RURAL PLACE, 
NEBRASKA, 1930 to 1960 
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line, although the changes have been somewhat similar with the passage 

21 

of time. The slowly declining Importance of the rural farm as a 
place of residence In this state appears In part because of stagnant 
population growth In Nebraska over these three decades, a period when 
the nation's population Increased 45.5 percent. While the total 
population did not change appreciably In Nebraska, the rural farm 
population has declined 38.6 percent, and the urban population has 
Increased 57.6 percent since 1930. 

The pattern of Nebraska labor force distribution Is Indicated 
by the data In Table IV-8. The rural farm ^^bor force, which 
numbered 113,800 persons In 1960, comprised 20.4 percent of the 
total Nebraska labor force. This Is a smaller proportion than the 
rural farm population 14-and-over (21.1 percent), and It Is alsc 
proportionately less than the total farm population given In Figure 
lV-4. This Is evidenced by a participation rate of 54.0 percent for 
the rural farm labor force compared to a 59.0 percent participation 
rate In urban places. The urban and rural non>farm differential 
rate of labor force participation Is even greater, as only 50.6 
percent of the rural non-farm population was In the labor force In 
1960. 

Oddly ^ough, the rural farm participation rate for males In 
1960 exceeded the state average of 79.5 percent by 6.3 percentage 



^^It was noted earlier that the decline In agricultural employ- 
ment was less rapid in Nebraska than In the nation. This Increasing 
relative Importance of farm activities in Nebraska compared to their 
national importance Is also apparent In these data. 
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TABLE IV-8 

NEBRASKA POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
BT PLACE, 1960 



Poottlatlon Characteristics bv Place 



Total 




Rural 


State 


Urban 


Non-farm Rural Farm 



Population 14+® 


996.2 


541.3 


244.3 


210.6 


Labor Force 


556.4 


319.0 


123.6 


113.8 


Participation lUite^ 


55.9 


59.0 


50.6 


54.0 


Enrolled in School: 
Number 


73.9 


38.0 


15.8 


20.1 


Percent 


7.4 


7.0 


6.5 


9.5 


Over 65 Tears: 
Number 


113.2 


58.9 


40.9 


13.5 


Percent 


11.4 


10.9 


16.7 


6.4 



^In thousands of persons. 

^Percent of the population over 14 years of age. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Census of Population : 1960 . PC(1) 29(C), p. 29-154, and Table A-22 
of the Appendix. 



points. The female rate of participation was 18.2 percent in rural 
farm areas compared to 33.2 percent In urban places. This Is the 

29 

basic reason for lower overall participation rates In rurrl farm areas. 
The participation rate differential between urban and rural non-farm 



..f^See Table A-22 of the Appendix for participation rate data by 
sex for persons over 14 for 1960. 
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areas (8.4 percentage points) attests to the large dependent popula** 
tion In rural non-farm areas. The participation rate of 72.1 percent 
for rural non-farm males Is considerably below the 80.3 percent state 
average for males. In addition, the female rate of labor force 
participation In rural non-farm areas Is 29.6 percent, or 10.3 
percentage points less than the 39.9 percent for females In urban 
places. As a consequence of high female participation In urban areas, 
the overall urban participation rate Is considerably higher than It 
Is In rural areas. 

Lower labor force participation by the rural farm population 
Is partially explained by the high proportion of the rural farm 
population enrolled In school. Table IV-8 shows that 9.5 percent of 
the rural farm population over 14 Is so engaged compared to 7.0 
percent for the urban places In the state. School enrollment tenden- 
cies and the reduced rate of female participation possibly reflect 
reduced job opportunities In rural farm areas. It Is clear from 
these data that significant changes have occurred in the Nebraska 



23 

There Is some Implication of underutilization of the female 
labor supply. For example, one might apply the urban participation 
rate (39.9 percent) to the rural and rural non-farm female population 
In the state (221,809), and obtain a "potential" rural female labor 
force of 88,500 persons. In contrast, the actual 1960 labor force 
was 54,348, or 34,152 persons less than the potential . This comprised 
6.1 percent of the total Nebraska labor force In 1960 which, when 
added to the unemployment rate reveals that one of every 10 Nebraskans 
may be unemployed or underemployed. There are some serious problems 
and questionable assumptions with this procedure, not the least of 
which Is the dispersion of these underutilized resources and the age- 
structure bias In this estimate. In addition, this component may play 
a major "labor force" role to the rural farm effort, particularly on 
a part-time basis. 
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population In terms of locational origins even though the size of the 
total stock of human resources has changed only minutely. 

Population growth by urban-rural place also relates to the 
age distribution of the population. The first portion of Table lV-9 
depicts the distribution of the 1960 population of Nebraska by age 
and place, and the second part of this table reveals the percentage 
change In each age-location component from 1950 to 1960. Approximately 
three of every 10 persons In the state are In the 0 to 14 age group 
In all areas. The Incidence of outmigration of youth In conjunction 
with the size of the 0 to 14 age group suggests how Important It Is 
to reduce population outflows from Nebraska. 

The urban population Increased by approximately 20 percent, the 
rural farm population declined by approximately 20 percent, and the 
rural non-farm population has Increased by about eight percent since 
1950. However, there are divergent age distribution patterns between 
urban and rural categories. There Is a greater proportion of the 
15 to 24 age group of the population In urban areas compared to rural 
locations. The urban population Increased more than 50 percent 
above the 1950 level for persons under 15 years of age, but only by 
about 10 percent for persons in the 15 to 24 and 25 to 64 age cate- 
gories. The 65 years-and-over age category ilso Increased much more 
rapidly In urban areas than It did In rural places. Urban growth In 
Nebraska in the magnitude noted earlier (see Table IV-6) was possible 
only through the influx of human resources from rural areas who were 
previously related to agricultural endeavors. Unfortunately, this 
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influx was small in those age groups having current productive potential, 
and dispropoxt innately large in the dependent age categories. 

The extent of dislocation from rural to urban areas is manifest 
in negative growth in the rural farm population between 1950 and 
1960, particularly in the 15 to 24 age group which declined 37.7 
percent for males and 35.8 percent for females. There also has been 
an actual reduction in the rural non-farm population between the ages 
of 15 and 64 years. This is the result of female population patterns, 
which exhibited a 8.2 percent decline in the 15 to 24 age group and 
a loss of 4.3 percent in the 25 to 64 category. In short, the popu- 
lation growth which has occurred in rural non-farm areas is the result 
of a natural increase in the 0 to 14 age group, considerable aging, 
and the inflow of people over retirement age. 

Growth of Urban Centers in Nebraska 

Characteristics of urban places . It is clear from census data 
that the rural communities in Nebraska experienced severe declines 
between 1950 and 1960. Urban places with populations between 1,000 
and 2,500 persons declined 9.2 percent in this 10-year period. 

Nearly one-fifth of all residents of communities of this size class 
were over 65 years old. The population of central city areas expanded 
by 22.9 percent, and suburban fringe areas experienced a population 
increase of 134.1 percent since 1950 in Nebraska. Urban places with 



24 



places . 



See Table A-25 of the Appendix for further data on urban 
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a population In excess of 10,000 persons also grew nearly four times 

as rapidly (23.2 percent) as the state average of 6.5 percent. While 

recent trends toward urbanization are rapid, approximately four out 

of every 10 Nebraska residents live in rural areas and communities 

with populations of less than 2,500 persons. This represents a 

considerable dispersion of the population that may provide a substantial 

25 

supply of human resources to growlpg urban areas in the future. 

Even though the urban population has grown nearly four times 
as rapidly as the overall state rate, population growth has been 
uneven among the 11 urban places in the state with populations in 
excess of 10,000 persons. Table IV-10 indicates that the large 
urban population changes of the past decade are attributable In a 
large part to the growth of the heavily populated areas of Lincoln 
and Omaha. With these exceptions, only the population of Fremont and 
Columbus grew In excess of 20 percent, increasing by 33.4 and 40.4 
percent respectively. Of the remaining seven urban places, four 
experienced population Increases ranging from 11.3 to 17.3 percent, 
and the populations of the remaining three urban places Increased less 
than six percent over the decade. Table IV-10 depicts the proportion 
of the population over 65 years of age, which has a tendency to vary 
Inversely to population growth. Table IV-10 also depicts 



25 

This depends upon the capability of the urban place In 
absorbing additional manpower In a productive way. This potential 
outflow will vary with the rate of decline In agricultural fortunes 
as well, and It Is always subject to dissipation through net out- 
migration to other states. 
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the non»worker ratio , which ranges from 1.32 to 1.48 for all but a few urban 
places. The non-worker ratio Is unusually high for North Platte 
and It Is unusually small for Lincoln, which may reflect the service, 
government, and education orientation of the city and greater than 
usual opportunities for female employment. 

There Is a considerable amount of variation In the unemployment 
rate among urban places, with the two most rapid growth areas of 
Columbus and Fremont experiencing the lowest rates of unemployment. 
Conversely, slower growth places, such as Hastings and Grand Island 
have experienced unemployment rates approaching five percent. Only 
five of the 11 urban places with populations In excess of 10,000 per- 
sons had more than 15 percent of their employed labor force engaged 
In manufacturing, while four urban places had 10 percent or less so 
engaged. In most cases the proportion of the labor force engaged In 
manufacturing has not changed markedly since 1950, with the exception 
of the rapid growth centers of Columbus and Fremont. There Is some 
centrality to median family Incomes In Nebraska urban places around 
the 5,600 to 5,800 dollar level. Beatrice Is an exception, with an 
average family Income of 4,700 dollars, about one-fifth off the 
state pace, and a large proportion (22.2 percent) of families with 
Incomes below 3,000 dollars. This may be related to the unusually 
large percent of the population over 65 (16 percent) and the lowest 
educational attainment level of all of these urban places. Grand 



^^Thls Is the ratio of the non-working population to the 
labor force. 




o 
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Island, Hastings, Kearney, and Norfolk had median family incomes 
ranging from 5,000 to 5,200 dollars. Each of these urban places had 
at least 18.8 percent of its families with incomes of less than 
3,000 dollars, a meager 10.0 to 12.4 percent of its labor force was 
engaged in manufacturing, 13.0 percent or more of the population was 
over 65 years, and three of these four cities had decidedly higher 
than average unemployment rates. 

Population changes ^ economic area . One theme common to 
the economic growth of regions is that certain cities and areas have 
become increasingly dominant as circulatxon or trade-area centers, 
and that the small town and rural areas tend to become increasingly 
dependent on these formative urban centers. ^ 7 pata analyzed above 
Indicated that growth was a reality in varying degrees for urban 
places. In addition, urban places in Nebraska are not evenly dis- 
persed geographically. Fremont is close to the metropolitan economic 
area of Omaha in the northeast region, and Beatrice is located south 
of the metropolitan economic area of Lincoln. All but two of the 
remaining urban places depicted in Table IV-10 are located in the 
Central Nebraska economic area. Because urban places with populations 
under 10,000 persons increased somewhat lethargically when compared 
to larger urban areas and the nation as a whole, the success of 
Nebraska urban places in absorbing the population outflow from rural 



27 

See for example! J. R. Borchert, Th^ Urbanization of the 
Upper Midwest ; 1930—1960 , Report No . 2 of the Upper Midwest Economic 
Study, 1963. 



areas is debatable. Answering thi-s question requires that urban growth 
patterns be considered relative to patterns of area out*nilg:ratlon. 

For this reason* and because, the state differs considerably by economic 
area, there Is some merit In considering population and migration 
patterns by economic area.^^ 

The only economic areas wfilch did not experience net out- 
migration between 1955 and 1960 are the two metropolitan areas of 
Lincoln and Omaha (see Table XV— 11).^^ xhe Lincoln area* which com- 
prised 11.0 percent of the state's 1960 population, grew more rapidly 
than any other area from 1955 to 1960, as the population expanded by 
29.7 percent. This was. In part, the result of net In^lgratlon at 
the rate of 3.5 percent of the 1960 population over five years of 
age. Gross In-migratlon and gross om. migration totaled 51.2 percent 
of the population, by far the largest rate of population turnover of 
any economic area In the state. The Omaha area population Increased 
26.3 percent since 1930, nearly twice as rapidly as in the previous 
decade and four times the rate of growth for the state. The population 
In this area coi ititutes over one-fourth of the 1960 state total and 
net In— migration a mo u n ted to 2.0 percent of the 1960 population. 

Each of the remaining seven econczilc areas experienced net 
out-migratxca, ranging froui a low of 5.4 percent of the population for 



28 

See Figure 1-1 which depicts the economic areas in Nebraska. 

2Q 

^Both areas d.ld experience net losses In exchange with other 
states, however. 
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TABLE IV-11 

POPULATION GROWTH FROM 195C to 1960 ^ 
AND MIGRATION BY ECONOMIC AREA, 
1955 to 1960® 

(thousacds of persons) 



Area^ 


In 


Number of Mlsrants 
Net 

Percent 

Out Number Out-State 


Migration as 
a Pv^rcent of 
Population^ 
In Out Net 


Percent 
of State 
1960 
Total 


Percent 

Change 

1950-60 


Sand Hills 


7.4 


14.6 


- 7.2 


.69 


12.4 24.6 -12.2 


4.7 


- 8.6 


South West 


12.3 


20.8 


- 8.6 


.99 


14.5 24.7 -10.2 


6.8 


3.5 


Central 


24.4 


48.5 


-2h.O 


.83 


10.1 19.9 - 9.9 


19.4 


1.2 


Southern 
South Cen~ 


7.9 


16.3 


- 8.5 


.67 


11.1 23.0 -11.9 


5.6 


-11.8 


tral 


14.2 


24.7 


-10.5 


.74 


11.8 20.5 - 8.7 


9.5 


- 5.1 


North East 


14.0 


19.7 


- 5.6 


.96 


13.5 18.9 - 5.4 


8.4 


3.2 


South East 


10.9 


19.1 


- 8.2 


.59 


10.7 18.8 - 8.1 


8.0 


- 6.0 


Lincoln 


36.6 


32.0 


4.7 




27.3 23.9 3.5 


11.0 


29.7 


Omaha 


63.8 


57.4 


6.4 


0*^ 


19.9 17.9 2.0 


26.6. 


26.3 



totals may not add due to rounding. 

^See Figure II-l for geographic definition o.f these areas. The 
regions numbered 3a and 3b are treated as one area and each metropolitan 
economic area Is comprised of the Lancaster and DouglaS'~Sarpy county 
populations only. 



^Population over five years of age. 

dnrt. 

There occurred a net out-mlgratlon of 4,200 persons ^ other 
states from Lincoln, but a ne^ ln~mlgratlon ^rom state economic areas 
of 8,900 persons. Omaha exported a net of 300 persons to other states and 
attracted 6,700 persons from other economic areas In the state. Thus 
both Lincoln and Omaha offset population outflows by absorption of 
population from rural areas. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Mobility for State Economic Areas . PC(2) 2B, Tables 30, 31, and 32; and 
Donald J. Bogue and Calvin L. Beale, Economic Areas of the United 
States (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1961), pp. LX & LXI. 
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the North East economic area which experienced a population increase 
of 3.2 percent since 1950, to a net cut-migration high of approximately 
12 per^'ent for the Sand Hills and Southern Nebraska areas. These 

f 

latter two areas, which constituted about one-tenth of the 1960 popula- 
tion of Nebraska, experienced population declines over the 1950 to 
1960 decennial period of 8.6 and 11.8 percent respectively. Of the 
7,200 net out- migrants from the Sand Hills area, 69 percent were 
migrants to out-of-state locations, and 67 percent of the net out- 
migrants from the Southern economic area located in other states. The 
rate of net out-m.^g:'ation from the South East area which borders 
Lincoln and Omaha was 8.1 percent, but only 59 percent of all out- 
migrants left the state, the lowest ratio for all areas. 

Three economic areas, the South West, Central, and North 
East experienced nominal increases in population between 1950 and 
1960. The South West provided 8,600 net out-migrants, a loss of 
10.2 percent of the area's 1960 population, 99 percent of whom located 
outside the state. The Central area, fdiich contained 18.7 percent of 
the 1960 population, provided 24,000 net out-migrants. Again, most 
of the out-migrants from this area (83 percent) left the state The 
North East area contained 8.4 percent of the 1960 population in the 
state, and experienced a net out-migration rate of 5.4 percent, nearly 
all of which also represented migration to other states on a net basis. 

Intra-state migration . The direction of human resource flows 
within Nebraska is portrayed in Table IV-12 , along with population 
exchange rates from one economic area to other areas and to out-state 



o 
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destinations as well. If Table IV-12 Is read by column, gross Intra- 
state In-mlgratlon Is given for each economic area, and reading by 
rows denotes gross Intra-state out -migration. Total In-mlgratlon 
from other areas to each economic area Is depicted In row (1) of 
the matrix and total out-mlgratlon to other economic areas Is contained 
In column (1). Row (11) and column (11) of the matrix depict the In- 
mlgratlon from and out-mlgratlon to other states* respectively. 

The Sand Hills area, for example, experienced gross In-mlgra- 
tlon from economic areas In the state in the amount of 3,765 persons, 
and 3,603 persons moved into the area from other states. Table IV- 12 
also indicates that 1,151 persons (about 30 percent of all gross In- 
migrants from other areas within the state) came from the South West 
and that another 1,462 persons were attracted from the Central economic 
area. Out-migration was 6,003 from the Sand Hills to other areas in 
Nebraska and another 8,590 persons left for other states. Out-mlgratlon 
to areas In Nebraska benefited the South West and Central regions 
primarily, as 1,353 and 2,255 persons moved to these areas respectively. 

Population exchange rate'* depict the number of In-mlgrants to 
an economic area for every 100 out-migrants from that area when read 
by column, and the number of out-md grants for every 100 in-migrants 
when read by row. These rates are a crude indicator of the attractive- 
ness of an area relative to all other population exchange patterns 
between economic areas in the state. Exchange rates are also presented 
for total intra-state and inter-state flows. In addition, the final 



column of Table IV-12 contains the disbursement ratio for each area. 
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This is the ratio of out-migration to other states relative to out- 
migration to intra-state areas. The final row of Table IV-12 con- 
tains the receipt ratio » which is the ratio of in-migration from 
other states to in-migration from areas in the state. Values of 
unity for both the disbursement and receipt ratio indicate that the 
population flow vrith other states is equal to the flow to economic 
areas within the state. Values greater than unity depict a large 
out-state flow fctr an economic area. Therefore, a large receipt ratio 
is preferred and a small disbursement ratio is desirable from the 
point of view of human capital exchange. Economic areas with exposed 
borders not contiguous to other state areas may distort area comparisons, 
just as the extexit of urbanization of an area can be expected to be 
an influence on these ratios. 

The Sand Hills area, for example, is at an extreme disadvantage 
with other areas in that the population inflow (column value) to the 
region from othei: intra-state areas is only 63 persons for each 100 
out-migrants to :hese areas. That is, the rate of human capital out- 
flow from the Sand Hills to other areas (the row value) in the state 
is 1.59 times as great as the flow from these areas ^ the Sand Hills. 
Table IV-12 reveals that the area also exports 238 persons to other 
states for ever^^ 100 received from other states. Population exchange 
rates are more disadvantageous for the Sand Hills area relative to 
the North East, Lincoln, and Omaha areas than other areas. The Sand 
Hills disbursentiEtnt ratio of 1.43 is large, but it is less than the state 
average 2.16 diitburrement ratio. The receipt ratio for the Sand 
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Hills was .96, Indicating that gross out-mlgratlon Is out**state oriented 
and gross In^nilgratlon Is drawn nearly equally from economic areas 
In Nebraska and other states. These data and ratios do Indicate at 
the same time that this economic area contributes to the net out- 
ililgratlon problems of the state. 

blmllar analyses can be conducted for f;ach economic area with 
these data. While detailed Intra-state analysis Is tangential to 
analysis at the state level, some of the more Important population 
flows within economic areas can be noted. The disbursement ratio varies 
greatly among these areas. As might be expected, the ratio Is large 
for the metropolitan areas of Omaha (5.73) and Lincoln (2.98). It 
Is also large (3.38) for the South West area. Indicating that more than 
three times as many out-mlgrants from this area leave the state as stay 
In Nebraska. This Is particularly Important because of the absolute 
size of the population outflow from the South West, as 16,086 persons 
out-migrated to other states between 1955 and 1960. At the other 
extreme, the South East and South Central areas had low disbursement 
ratios. This no doubt relates to their proximity to the urban centers 
of Lincoln and Omaha which reflects agglomeration forces. The receipt 
ratio Is larger for the Omaha (3.22) and the South West (1.63) areas 
than for the state average (1.39), Indicating some ability on the 
part of these areas to attract migrants from other states. Conversely, 
the Central and South Central areas have low receipt ratios since they 
draw most of their In-mlgrants from economic areas in the state. 
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Th . exchange rat€ts indicate that economic area in Nebraska 
receives net in-migrants from outside the state. The Lincoln area, 
for example, experienced In-mlgratlon from other states of 19,746 
persons and out-mlgratlon to other states of 23,934 persons. Thus, 
the exchange rate with other states was 121 out-mlgrants for every 
100 in-migrants reading by row, or 83 In-migrants for every 100 out- 
migrants when read by column. The Omaha area exchange rate with 
different states was approximately unity on the average, but economic 
areas other than the two metropolitan areas exhibited Inflow (column) 
values as low as 33 for the Central area, ranging up to a high of 57 
In-mlgrants for every 100 out-mlgrants . The Omaha and Lincoln areas 
exhibited very favorable exchange rate values with other areas in the 
state, and the South West and North East areas exchanged on close to 
an equal basis with other areas In the state. Conversely, the intra- 
state terms of population exchange were unfavorable to the South, 

South East, and the Sand Hills area, as between 159 and 168 persons 
migrated to other areas in Nebraska for every 100 that these three 
areas attracted from other regions. 

Summary 

The postwar period has witnessed some convergence of the Nebraska 
and national population growth rate although the national rate remains 
significantly greater than the state rate. Nebraska's population Is 
somewhat concentrated In the dependent age categories, compared to 
the nation, particularly in the 65-and-over age group. From 1950 to 
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1960, for example, the population of working age (14 to 64 years) 
actually declined from 1,008,600 to 996,300 persons In Nebraska while 
the total state population Increased by 6.4 percent. This Is due largely 
to a decline In the worklng-agc group of the male population. The 
male labor force was smaller In 1960 than In either 1950 or 1940, 
but Increased participation on the part of the female work force 
produced a small Increase In the total Nebraska labor force. 

Nebraska has experienced a cumulative population loss of 
approximately one-quarter of a million persons In the postwar era due 
to out-mlgratlon. While three-fifths of this amount represents net out- 
mlgrants, the remainder Is representative of natural Increases lost 
because of net out-mlgratlon. The net out-mlgratlon which has 
occurred Is heavily concentrated In younger age groups. The Nebraska 
population between the ages of 14 and 44 decreased In excess of six 
percent while the nation's population In this category Increased In 
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growth patterns raflcct net out-mlgratlon Is pointedly displayed when 
one recognizes that five of every six of the 172,800 gross out-mlgrants 
from Nebraska between 1955 and 1960 were less than 45 years old. Much 
of this population loss apparently occurred between 1950 and 1958, and 
a lessening of the rate of net out-mlgratlon has appeared since then. 
This has been reflected In the narrowing of the population growth 
differential between the nation and the state in recent years. These 
mildly optimistic population patterns are based upon trends for a very 
short period of time which may not be applicable to the long-run growth 
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circumstances of the Nebraska economy, however. Nonetheless, this 
recent population growth pattern complements a slight quickening in 
the rate of growth in income which also appeared in the latter portion 
of the 1950 's. These are two changes \diich stand out clearly because 
they are contrary to the overall declire depicted in sc many ways. 

Efforts to discourage out-migration are least apt to be racces- 
sful if exchange with Mountain and Pacific States is involved. Colorado 
and California are the two states most frequently selected as destination 
states by Nebrasln out^grants, while contiguous states in the 
imme diate West North Central area furnished by far the majority of 
Nebraska in-migrants. Datt. for 1955 to 1960 indicated that the "holding 
pover" of Nebraska is among the lowest of any of the population de- 
clining states in the central United States. Population exchinge with 
states probably can be Influenced in favor of Nebraska if states in 
the Midwest are involved, since the retention factor was highest in 
these Instances. 

The mobility of the Nebraska population is somewhat less i-han 
national mobility. This Reflects the heavier rural orientation of 
the Nebraska populace and it is als- a product of out-sklgration.^^ 

The large urban-rural farm mobility differentials are more Important. 

The differential is larger in Nebraska than for the nation because of 
subs': ant iair.y less rural farm mobility and more urban mobility in the 



30 

Table IV-7 and other available data which prompted this 
conclusion are based upon in-migration which is a smaller percentage 
of a state's populatim if there is a net outflow of population. 
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state. In addition, most of the rural Nebraska migrants did not Involve 
population movement outside the state. 

Several aspects of the supply of human resources are related 
to urbanization which has progressed rapidly in this state, but not 
nearly as rapidly as for the nation. These national trends that are 
also characteristic of Nebraska have taken place concurrent to a small 
Increasr in the total population In Nebraska. Consequently, the 
supply of human resources In Nebraska has been affected primarily by 
Internally generated forces such as out-mlgratlon, urban-rural re- 
dlocrlbutlon, and Intranstate population flows. 

Pftttlclpatlon In the labor force Is much greater In urban areas 
than It Is In rural non-farm and rural farm locations. This Is due In 
part to the fact that the female population In rural areas partlcl“ 
pates to a lesser extent than females In urban areas In the labor force. 
Still another factor explaining both differential labor force partlcl- 
patlon and differential urban— rural population growth Is the age 
structure of the population by place. The rural non-farm population 
component Is heavily concentrated i the 63-and-over age group and under 
represented In other age groups, particularly the 25 to 64 age category. 
Table IV— 9 depicted the great variations In population growth by 
location and age structure. Indicating, for example, that the 1950 tw 
1960 population Increase for persons 15 to 24 years of age was about 
10 percent In urban areas and -36 percent In rural farm locations In 
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It Is clear that urban communities with populations less than 
2,500 persons were declining rapidly between 1950 and 1960. Population 
growth In Nebraska was largely the result of expansion In the Lincoln 
and Omaha areas which experienced growth rates four times as great as 
the state average, '^ere Is a very sizable proportion of the popula- 
tion living In the nine other Nebraska communities which had populations 
in excess of 10,000 persons In 1960. Among other important urban 
places with large relative population Increases were Fremont and Columbus. 
Conversely, Beatrice, Scottsbluff, and Hastings did not expand as 
rapidly as might be desired for trade-area centers designed to assimilate 
rural outflows of human resources. It Is lmpc<jtant that urban places 
of moderate size grow If the released rural farm population Is to be 
retained and engaged in productive activities in this state. 

The diversity of population patterns in Nebraska economic areas 
Is great. The largest population gains between 1950 and 1960 occurred 
In the Lincoln (29.7 percent), the Omaha (26.3 percent), and the 
South West (3.5 percent) economic areas. Conversely, the population 
^f the Southern economic area declined 11.8 percent. Net out-mlgra- 
tlon exceeded 8.0 percent of the 1960 population over five years of 
age for all but the Nor kit East, Lincoln, and Omaha economic areas. The 
majority of all net out-migrants from other than metropolitan economic 
areas were destined for other states, and four areas experienced this 
out-state pattern for seven of every eight net out-mlgrants . 

Population flows between economic areas within the state are 
also very Important. Analysis of these flows revealed the relative 
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strengths and weaknesses of the several areas In Nebraska with other 
state economic areas and with other states. It was found that all 
economic areas export human capital In exchange with other states. 
Including Lincoln and Omaha. In general, the lntra~area terms of 
population exchange heavily favored Lincoln and Omaha. The North 
East and South East area exchange rates were favorable with other 
than the metropolitan areas. These remaining economic areas ex'- 
perienced a population oucflow to other states twc or three tli"ee 
as great as the Inflow. 

The general pattern of Inter-and Intra-state population change 
dxposed In this chapter clearly must be reversed In the future. At 
the very least, their reality must be recognized and not Ignored. 
Population patterns do not occur In a void; rather, they are a reaction 
to and a cause of more fundamental economic developments and circum- 
stances. It Is to these changes as they are reflected In Nebraska 
Industrial and occupational structures that we now turn our attention. 



CHAPTER V 



THE CHANGING STBUCTURE OF THE POSTWAR NEBRASKA ECONOMY 

The stock of human capital In an area economy Is affected by the 
structure and growth potential Inherent In the area's Industry mix. 
Therefore, It Is desirable to examine factors which depict and relate 
to state Industrial specialization patterns, and the changing structure 
of the Industry mix In the area economy. Attention Is devoted here 
to the postwar Nebraska economy In order that current patterns of change 
might be emphasized. 

The aggregative analysis of Chapter II ^Ich covered growth 
patterns over several decades revealed that some Nebraska sources of 
employmen., by Industry sector were much less viable than others.^ The 
analysis of the changing structure of the Nebraska economy conducted 
earlier Is deficient In three ways. First, the analyses %iere extended 
In the time dimension to the point that meaningful recent changes were 
not given appropriate weight. This extended time period contributed 
to a second deficiency — that of excessive aggregation. It Is of 
limited value to speak of changing growth patterns In an economy 
currently providing more than one-half million jobs when analyses are 



^For example, the service, trade, and finance sectors were at 
the greatest area disadvantage In terms of growth In employment at a 
rate sufficient to permit the state to maintain Its enq>loyment share 
relative to the nation. While agricultural sources of employment 
declined dramatically In the state, this was the only Industrial source 
of employment which exhibited an area advantage over this long-run 
period. 
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limited to a few sectors examined at lO-year intervals* The third 
deficiency is that analyses have not treated the occupational or man>* 
power mix generated by employment growth in the industrial structure 
existing in Nebraska. Changes in the occupational mix are vital 
characteristics of an area economy which are important to manpower 
utilization and economic growth. This chapter is designed to overcome 
some of these deficiencies. It is devoted to a thorough examination 
of change in the postwar Nebraska economy with an overt attempt being 
made to preserve as much industry detail as is meaningful. 

First, it is necessary to examine recent employment shifts 
by broad Industry sector in the postwar era as an introduction to the 
changing structure of employment. Special attention is focused upon 
the agricultural and manufacturing sectors because of the strategic 
role played by these Industries in the state economy. Value added 
and other Indicators of economic growth are used in addition to employ 
ment Indices in order to reveal the changing structure of the Nebraska 
economy. The last major analytical portion of this analysis evaluates 
occupational specialization patterns and shifts in the occupational 
mix of the Nebraska stock of human capital. 

Aggregate Shifts In Employment, 1950 to 1963 

The earlier application of shift-differential analysis of 
employment by broad industry category revealed a very siz&Me growth 
gap between Nebraska and the United States over the course of several 
decades. Throughout the 1900 to 1960 period the state of Nebraska 
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was not able to maintain its employment share relative to the nation. 
Similar trends are apparent from the data In Table V-1, which examines 
employment shifts In Nebraska In the postwar period. 2 

Total employment In Nebraska Increased 4.6 percent over the 
1950 to 1963 period, compared to a 15.2 percent Increase for the nation. 
As a consequence, there Is a growth gap of 62,200 persons at the end 

13-year period. Again, because of an aggregate growth differen- 
tial between the two economies there Is a growth gap of 17,300 persons 
for the 1958 to 1963 period. Most of the growth gap from 1950 to 
1963 Is the result of unfavorable mix effects which typifies an unusual 
reliance on slow growth sectors, while a small area disadvantage 
(2,400 persons) Is symptomatic of poor Industry access In the state. 



2 

The employment data of Table V-1 are from the United States 
Department of Labor. These data are obtained on an "establishment” 
basis. It Is generally agreed that data so obtained are mere accurate 
by Industry category, but they have the "double counting" disadvantage 
since a pev^^on holding down two jobs may be counted twice. Industry 
employment uata obtained by censuses generally provide a more accurate 
picture of total employment, but these data are subject to error when 
disaggregated by Industry sector because the respondent to the census 
may be less capable of determining the Industry category to which his 
firm belongs than the employing establishment. Furthermore, the data 
of Table V-1 do not provide a completely meaningful figure for total 
employment. Total non-agrlcultural employment Is accurate (within the 
limitations described above), but the agricultural employment figure, 
which Is also based upon the establishment approach. Is obtained from 
the Agricultural Reporting Service. Because of the Inclusion of 
unpaid family workers and all persons working more than one hour per 
month for pay, this figure Is approximately 50,000 persons higher for 
Nebraska In 1960 than a comparable census count. These data ^a d to 
be used In the form presented below simply because they are the only 
available data for the time period covered (l.e., for non— census years). 



EMPLOYMENT SHIFTS HI NEBKASIICA, 
1950 to 1963 and 1958 to 1953® 
(thousands of persons) 
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The period from 1958 to 1963 also exhibited an unfavorable mix effect, 
but this time a favorable area advantage of 5,600 persons occurred. 

The growth gap from 1950 to 1963 Is largely a product of un- 
favorable employnent shifts In the agricultural sector, where the 
mix effect was -97,100 persons. The area advantage In agriculture was 
13,400 persons, leaving a net growth gap of 83,700 for this sector — 
an agrl . iiltural growth gap larger than the total. The transportation, 
communication, end public utilities sector was the only other Industry 
that exhibited an unfavorable growth gap (10,600 persons) In the Nebraska 
economy between 1950 and 1963. This latter was comprised In part of 

q 

a mix effect shift of -7,500 and a competitive shift of -3,100 pei.auu». 

Employment shifts In government, services, and manufacturing were 
favorable, providing fairly substantial positive offsets to the sectors 
above. Growth In the government sector In Nebraska, however, was much 
smaller than It was for the nation. This Is Indicated by the 8,500 
area disadvantage revealed In Table V-1, which Is offset by the large 
mix effect (22,900 persons) as employment In the state's government 
sector Increased 38.6 percent while the average all-industry rate of 
Increase was 4.6 percent In the state. Similarly, employment In 
services grew much more rapidly In the nation than In Nebraska, but 



^The 9, ,.‘500 person growth gap In other non-agrlcultural Industries 
probably la the result of unfavorable growth shifts in the trade sector. 
It will be recalled from Chapter III that the Income mix effects in the 
trade sector also were negative for the periods 1948 to 1963 and 1958 
to 1963. In this employment analysis there is no growth gap in the 
trade sector rbich is comprised in a large part of proprietors, self- 
employed, and unpaid family workers, perhaps because these effects show 
up In the non-agrlcultural group. 
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again this competitive disadvantage was more than offset by positive 
mix effects which produced a net upward employment shift of 12,500 
persons. The converse was true for Nebraska manufacturing, which 
experienced an area advantage of 8,300 persons as the state rate of 
growth was 27.6 percent compared to 11.6 percent for the nation. A 
small negative mix effect appeared In this sector as manufacturing 
grew less ra]^dly as a source employment than the overall national 
economy. Construction also contributed to lowering the growth gap as 
the growth gap In this sector was a positive 2,800 persons between 1950 
and 1963. Unfavorable market access Is Indicated by the 8,800 area 
disadvantage In the trade sector In Nebraska between 1950 and 1963. 

This Is also true to a lesser extent for the finance. Insurance, and 
real estate sector In Nebraska. In both of these cases, positive 
mix effects resulted In net upward shifts on an overall basis. 

The period from 1958 to 1963 witnessed some of these same 
growth trends, with occasional differences appearing. The growth gap 
in employment of 17,300 persons again Is a consequence of shifts In 
the agricultural (-23,400 persons) and transportation, communication, 
and public utility industries (-10,500 persons). It can be seen from 
the data in Table V-1 that Nebraska had an area advantage in the com- 
munication and public utilities sector from 1958 to 1963 and, similarly, 
there Is a large area advantage for agricultural sources of employment 
in Nebraska during this period. In both cases, however, substantial 
negative mix effects offset these competitive gains because these 
Industry sectors are declining sectors on a national basis. These two 
effects resulted in net growth gaps in both Industry categories. 
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The construction sector exhibited art lalt:. res ting trend In this 
period, as the entire upward shift of 3,400 persons was comprised of 
an area advantage. Manufacturing Industries grew more rapidly In 
Nebraska from 1958 to 1963 than In the nation, as Is evidenced by the 
2,500 area advantage. Govemmr'it sources of employment In Nebraska 
exhibited a positive growth gap In spite of an area disadvantage of 
3,000 persons. Trade Industries also exhibited a positive growth gap 
almost equally comprised of positive mix and area advantage effects.^ 
Strong growth trends at the national Industry level are revealed In 
the positive 6,900 mix effect u£ the service secto- - A smaller area 
disadvantage reduced the growth gap to a net of 5,100 persons In 
services . 



The Agricultural Sector 

General characteristics of Nebraska agriculture . The single 
most Important source of employment In the Nebraska economy In numerical 
terms Is agriculture. In spite of the fact that large reductions 
In labor demand have ''.curred In this sector due to the rapid changes 
In farm technology In the postwar era. Therefore, It Is desirable to 
direct special attention to certain aggregative changes In the agrl~ 
cultural sector during the postwar period. 

Farm employment In Nebraska, estimated by the Agricultural 
Statistical Reporting Service, declined from 197,000 persons In 

^Agaln, the trade sector Is no doubt Incomplete as much of the 
other non*agrlcultural category Is of a trade-industry nature. 
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1950 to 144,000 persons In 1963, a decrease of 26.9 percent (see 
Table V-2) . Over the same period of time, farm employment in the 
United States declined 34.3 percent, as nearly 3.5 million persons 
left the Industry. The Intensity of the decline in farm employment 



TABLE V-2 

FABM EMPLOYMENT IN NEBRASKA AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 1950 to 1963® 





Nebr 


aska 


United 


States 


Year 




Percent 




Percent 




Number 


Change 


Number 


Change 


1950 


197 


-13.2 


9,926 


-15.6 


1955 


171 


- 6.4 


8,381 


-15.8 


1960 


160 


-10.0 


7,057 


- 7.6 


1963 


144 




6,518 




Ch^i!>ge: 1950 to 1963 


- 53 


-26.9 


-3,408 


-34.3 



In thousands of persons. Includes operators, unpaid family 
workers, and all persons who work one or more hours for pay. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Statistical Abstract of the United States : 1965 . p. 243, and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Statistical Reporting Service. 



In Nebraska has been more severe between 1960 and 1963 than during other 
periods In the postwar era, as farm employment declined 10.0 percent. 
Conversely, farm employment declined more rapidly between 1950 and 
1960 for the United States and the national rate of decline has lessened 
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since I960. This pattern of declining employment opportunities In 
agriculture continues to present a challenge to the state economy 
to use released human capital* 

Table V-3 depicts some of the more Important characteristics 
of the agricultural sector In Nebraska and the United States In 1950 
and 1959. Farm consolidation has proceeded at a more rapid rate 
in the nation than in Nebraska. The number of farms declined 31*1 
percent In the United States to a total of 3»711»000 In 1959. During 
this same time period the number of farms in Nebraska declined 15.6 
percent. Somewhat similar patterns of decline occurred for farm 
operators » down 27.3 percent for the nation but 16.9 percent in 
Nebraska to a new 1959 low of 89,200 persons in the state. Average 
farm size in the nation increased 40.3 percent between 1950 and 1959 
to 303 acres. The average farm in Nebraska Increased less rapidly 
(19.2 percent) in size over the same period of time to 528 acres 
in 1959, considerably larger than the average farm size in the United 
States. 

The average value of the Nebraska farm land and buildings in 
1959 was 47,750 current dollars, up 84.1 percent from 1950.^ Over 
this same period of time the average value of the typical farm in the 
United States was 34,826 current dollars, considerably less than the 



Unless otherwise noted, reference i > 
chapter is unadjusted for price changes. 



dollar value in this 



o 



... . 
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TABLE V-3 

AGRICULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS, NEBRASKA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1950 and 1959 
(current dollars) 





1950 


1959 


Percent Chanse 




Nebraska 


United 

States N^raska 


Ikilted 

States 


Nebraska 


United 

States 


Number of Farms 
(thousands) 


107 


5,389 


91 


3,711 


-15.6 


-31.1 


Average Farm Size 
(acres) 


443 


216 


528 


303 


19.2 


40.3 


Average Farm Value 
(dollars) 


25,939 


13,983 47,750 


34,826 


84.1 


149.1 


Value of Land 
and Buildings 
(millions)* 


2,781 


75,261 


4,234 


129,0^)5 


S2.2 


71.4 


Acres Irrigated 
(thousands)^ 


876 


25,905 


2,078 


33,163 


137.2 


28.0 


Average Value of 
Land and Buildings 
per Acre 
(dollars) 


57.6 


64.9 


88.3 


115.1 


53.3 


77.3 


Farm Operators 
(thousands) 


107.1 5 


,050.0 


89.2 


3,671.0 


-16.9 


-27.3 


Percent of Farm 
Operators 
Iteder 45 


47.9 


42.5 


40.5 


34.6 


— 


— 



^ne val*:e of land and buildings Is based upon the average value 
per acre for farms in the sample for idilch the values of land and buildings 
were reported. 

^The 1949 data are for total land in Irrigated farms and 1959 repre- 
sents Irrigated cropland harvested plus Irrigated pasture. 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 

of Agriculture ; 1959 . Vols. I & II, pp. 3 and 113; and U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Sta tistical Abstract of the United States: 
1965 . pp. 614-42. 
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typical Nebraska farm In spite of a national Increase In value of 149.1 
percent since 1950. This relative disparity In the percentage growth 
of the average value per farm between the nation and Nebraska Is the 
result of a more rapid decline In the number of farms In the nation 
than In Nebraska, a national rate of growth In the number of acres of 
farm land per farm In excess of the state Increase, and a more rapid 
Increase In the value of farm land and buildings In the United States 
compared to Nebraska. The value of farm land and buildings In Nebraska 
Increased 52.2 percent to 4.2 billion dollars In whereas the total 
value of farm land and buildings In the nation Increased 71.4 percent 
to 129 billion dollars over this 1950 to 1959 period. In 1950 the 
average value of land and buildings In the nation exceeded the Nebraska 
value by about seven dollars per acre, but this differential Increased 
to almost 37 dollars per acre In 1959. In this latter year the average 
value of land and buildings In Nebraska was about 88 dollars per acre, 
an Increase of 53.3 percent since 1950. 

One of the factors contributing to an Increase in the average 
and total value of the Nebraska farm In the postwar period has been 
Irrigation. Between 1950 and 1959 the total number of acres reported 
as Irrigated Increased from 876,000 to 2,078,000 In Nebraska, a rise 
of 137.2 percent. Over this same period of time there has been a com- 
paratively smell Increase In Irrigated acres for the total United 
States. Operators of farms In both the United States and In Nebraska 
have aged over this 10-year period. In 1950, 47.9 percent of all 
Nebraska farm operators were under 45 years of age, but by 1959 only 
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40.5 percent of the Nebraska farm operators were under 45. Compara- 
tively speaking, farm operators throughout the United States tend to 
be older than they are In Nebraska. Only 34.6 percent of national 
farm operators were 45 years of age or less in 1959. 

Seme of these data support the area advantage that Nebraska 
agriculture exhibited In employment In the postwar era :ind other data 
tend to mirror the Income problems ^Ich have also been noted in 
Nebraska. Several of the agricultural characteristics depicted in 
Table V-3; as once favoring the state, suggest that this margin has 
become narrower between 1950 and 1959 (e.g., average value of farm 
land and buildings). 

Farm receipts . Incomes , and expenses . Data analyzed earlier 
Indicated that income earned from farming has declined dramatically 
In Nebraska and the nation. The slight area disadvantage exhibited 
in the Nebraska Income shift analysis (see Chapter III) , Is some 
evidence idilch suggests that the agricultural Income situation in 
Nebraska may be relatively Inferior, or at best Is equal, to the 
United States.^ 

Table V— 4 depicts realized and net farm Income by major com- 
ponent for Nebraska and the United States as an average for the three 



^It was noted In Chapter III, and It should be noted again, that 
the variability of agricultural income over short periods of time 
mitigate against reliable comparisons between Nebraska and the United 
States. Because of this, the data contained in Table V-4 were developed 
on a three-year-average basis. 
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I 

years 1949-51 and 1961-63. These data indicate that in spite of an 
increase of 25.5 percent in gross farm income over this period of 
time, total net farm income in Nebraska has declined 12.0 percent.^ 



TABLE V-4 

REALIZED AND TOTAL NET FARM INCOME COMPONENTS, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 

1949-51 and 1961-63 
(millions of current dollars) 



1949-51 1961-63 Percent 

Average Average Change 





United 

States 


Nebraska 


United 

States 


Nebraska 


United 

States Nebraska 


Gross Income^ 


33,875.3 


1,128.7 


40,758.0 


1,417.0 


20.3 


25.5 


Cash Receipts 


29,766.C 


1,050.0 


35,975.0 


1,258.8 


20.9 


19.8 


Production 

Expenses 


19,831.0 


709.0 


28,190.7 


1,040.7 


42.2 


46.8 


Realized Net 
Income 


14,044.3 


419.0 


12,567.1 


376.0 


-10.6 


-10.3 


Total Net 
Income^ 


14,420.0 


455.8 


13,045.3 


401.0 


- 9.5 


-12.0 



^In addition to cash receipts from farm marketings, gross 
income includes government payments and an estimated in kind income 
component. Totals may not add due to rounding. 

^Differs from realized net Income in that total net income 
Includes changes in Inventory. 

Source: Tables A-31 and A-32 of the Appendix. 



'Data on farm income are on a current dollar basis unless 
otherwise Indicated. 
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However, realized net Income from farming in Nebraska declined 10.3 
percent from 1949-51 to 1961-63, approximately the rate of decline 
that the nation experienced. The increase in gross farm income in 
Nebraska from 1.1 to 1.4 billion dollars over this period of time 
was greater than the national increase, but the increase in produc- 
tion expenses in Nebraska was also more rapid than the Increase in 
production expenses for the nation. Production expenses increased 
from 19.8 to 28.2 billion dollars for the nation, a rise of 42.2 
percent compared to an Increase of 46.8 percent for Nebraska. As 
a consequence of this and the fact that Nebraska did not accumulate 
farm inventories at the national rate, the agricultural sector of 
the Nebraska economy did not exhibit favorable total net income 
growth compared to agriculture in the nation. The fact that total 
net income declined more rapidly in Nebraska (-12.0 percent) than 
in the United States (—9.5 percent) lends some credibility to a 
similar conclusion drawn earlier which was based upon the observa- 
tion of a small area disadvantage in participation income.^ 

Per farm income growth . The combined effects of a less rapid 
rate of decline in total net farm income in the United States than in 



Q 

"The evidence in support of this conclusion was inconclusive 
in the v^arlier ana! ysis (Chapter III) where it was revealed that 
Nebraska experienced an area disadvantage in terms of agricultural 
sources of net Income. While Table V-4 does not completely validate 
these findings, it is further evidence that the selection of time 
periods and the conclusions reached are not out of context with the 
general pattern of growth and decline which best characterizes recent 
performance in the Nebraska economy. 



o 
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Nebraska, and the more rapid rate of decline In the number of farms 
In the nation compared to Nebraska have produced some profound 
changes In Income on a per-farm basis. Table V-5 depicts realized 
gross Income per ^arm from 1949 to 1963 and realized net Income per 
farm over this same period of time. Realized gross Income per farm 
In Nebraska In 1963 was 17,034 current dollars, over one-half again 
as large as realized gross Income per farm for the entire United 
States. Realized gross Income per farm Increased 54.5 percent from 
the 1949-51 average value to the 1961-63 average value In Nebraska. 
This compares to a larger Increase of 82.4 percent on a per-farm 
basis for the nation over this same period of time, a differential 
of 27.9 percentage points between the state and nation. This trend 
occurred In spite of the fact that the absolute gross Income Increase 
from agriculture was as rapid In the nation as the state. 

Realized net Income per farm In Nebraska has consistently 
been much larger than In the United States. However, realized net 
Income per farm In Nebraska Increased only 10.4 percent between 
1949-51 and 1961-63, while the national Increase was 35.7 percent. 
Realized net Income per farm for the United States was 3,408 dollars 
on the average In 1961-63, approximately 80 percent of realized net 
Income per farm In Nebraska (4,275 dollars). In the 1949-51 period, 
realized net Income per farm for the nation averaged approximately 
65 percent of the Nebraska value. Since total realized net Income 
declined by about equal percentages In Nebraska and the United 
States (see Table V-4) , the gains that the United States has exhibited 



TABLE V-5 



REALIZED GROSS AND NET FARM INCOME, 
NEBRASKA. AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1949 to 1963 
(current dollars) 



Year 


Realized Gross In- 
come ner Farm^ 


Realized Net In- 
come Per Farm^ 




Nebraska 


United 

States 


Nebraska 


United 

States 


1949 


9,427 


5,561 


3,964 


2,410 


1950 


9,447 


5,751 


3,462 


2,334 


1951 


11,908 


6,876 


4,196 


2.793 


1952 


11,990 


7,122 


4^007 


i\nk 


1953 


11,573 


7,076 


4,785 


2,789 


1954 


11,043 


7,058 


3,400 


2,543 


1955 


10,686 


7,162 


3,573 


2,465 


1956 


9,976 


7,671 


2,997 


2,666 


1957 


10,299 


7,866 


2,255 


2,520 


1958 


13,570 


8,955 


4,069 


2,985 


1959 


13,987 


9,147 


3,572 


2,753 


1960 


13,920 


9,606 


3,810 


2,961 


1961 


15,437 


10,387 


4,385 


3,299 


1962 


15,870 


11,104 


4,005 


3,420 


1963 


17,034 


U,682 


4,434 


3,509 


1949-51 Average 


10,430 


6,063 


3,874 


2,512 


1961-63 Average 


16,110 


11,058 


4,275 


3,408 


Percent Change 


In Average 


54.5 


82.4 


10.4 


35.7 



^Realized gross Income excludes changes In Inventories. 

^Realized net Income excludes changes In Inventories and re 
presents net Income of farm operators. 

Souce: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research 

Service, Farm Income Stat e Estimates ; 1949-1963 . Supplement to the 
Farm I ncome Sit u ation . July, 1964, Tables 1 and 2, pp. 6-9. 
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on an income per-farm basis can be attributed to rapid reductions in 
marginal fanning and perhaps fans re-established on reclaimed lands in 
the United States. Evidently those farms that have disappeared at 
the national level have been very Inferior to the average national 
farm as well as being inferior to the typical Nebraska farm when 
measured by net income generated per farm. This probably is a 
desirable pattern of change from the national point of view, and 
from the Nebraska vantage point as well. At the same time, it may 
the comxng of tt period cf time when egrlculturc it* Nebraska 
exhibits less of an advantage as measured by realized net income 
per farm than has existed historically. 

Table V-4 indicates that total cash receipts in Nebraska in- 
creased fron an average of 1,050 million dollars for 1949-Sl to an 
average of 1,258.8 million dollars by 1961—63, a rise in current 
dollars of 19.8 percent compared to an increase of 25.5 percent in 
gross income. During this same period of time, cash receipts in- 
creased 20.9 percent for the nation and gross income increased 20.3 
percent. The relatively larger increase in total gross income for 
Nebraska compared to the nation can be attributed only to govern- 
ment payments in Nebraska exceeding the national average. Actually, 
the Nebraska increase in cash receipts from the sale of crops and 
livestock was inferior to the national rate of growth as Table IV-4 
revealed. It appears that it might be instructive to examine sources 
of gross receipts more closely. 
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Sources of jtross farm receipts in 1963 . Table V-6 depicts 
the percent distribution of farm marketings and gross receipts in 
Nebras^ for 1963.^ Also included in this table are data on the 
Nebraska proportion of United States cash farm marketings and a 
specialization index. This index for a particular commodity is 
the ratio of Nebraska marketings by commodity as a percent of total 
Nebraska marketings to United States marketings by commodity as 
s percent of total national marketings. Thus, a value greater than 
unity is indicative of specialization in a particular kind of com- 
modity in Nebraska compared to the national average. A value less 
than unity Indicates the reverse, l.e., the given commodity is less 
Important as a source of gross Income to agriculture in Nebraska than 
it is to agriculture in the United States. 

Total gross receipts in Nebraska from farming totaled about 
1.4 billion dollars in 1963, or 3.37 percent of total gross receipts 
in the United States. Nebraska received 6.34 percent of all govern- 
ment payments during 1963, a total of 106.9 million dollars which 
accounted for 7.6 percent of total gross receipts from farming in 
Nebraska. During 1963, 64.8 percent of all farm marketings were 
comprised of livestock product sales, the majority of which are 
marketing receipts from the sale of cattle. In 1963,7.28 percent 
of all farm marketings from the sale of cattle in the nation were 



^Additional data on Income and expenses are contained in 
Tables A-31' and A-32 of the Appendix. 
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TABLE V-6 



SOURCES OF CASH RECEIPTS IN NEBRASKA 
RELATIVE TO THE UNITED STATES, 1963 
(current dollars) 



Receipt 

Source 




Gross Rec(*ipts in Ne^braska 




Millions 
of Dollars 


Percent Dist ci- 
bution of Ne>r. 
Marketings 


- Percent of 

. U.S. Farm Speciall3;ation 
Marketings Index^ 


TOTAL GROSS RECEIPTS 


1,407.1 


... 


3.37*^ 




Gov't payments 


106.9 


— - 


6 . 34 c 




Farm marketings 


1,300.1 


100.0 


3.32C 


""" 


Livestock products^ 


842.9 


64.8 


4,2! 


1.13 


Cattle 


587.7 


45.2 


7.28 


2.06 


Hogs 


155.5 


12.0 


5.11 


1.46 


Sheep 


12.8 


1.0 


4.01 


1.25 


Dairy product:s 


48.7 


3.7 


1.00 


.35 


Poultry & eggs 


34.3 


2.6 1 


1.00 


.35 


Crops® 


457.3 


35.2 I 


2.68 


.76 


Wheat 


112.5 


8.7 » 


5.43 


1.55 


Com 


187.8 


14.4 


9.48 


2.72 


Sorghum 


75.7 


5.8 


16.82 


4.83 



^Components will not add to total bec.mse of omission of minor 

Items. 



The ratio of the percent distribution of Nebraska farm market- 
ings by commodit})' source to the percent distribution of United States 
farm marketings by commodity source. 

*^The percent that Nebraska receipts are of the nation's receipts 
in this category for 1963. 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research 

Services , Farm Income State Estimates : 1949-1963 . Supplement to the 
Farm Income Situation . July, 1964, Table 10. 
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Nebraska sales* The specialization index for cattle is 2.56 for 
1963, indicating that Nebraska is more than twice as specialized 

in the cattle component as is typical of farming in the United 
States. 

The sale of hogs accounted for 12.0 percent of total farm 
marketings in 1963 in Nebraska, and 5.11 percent of total hog 
marketings in the United States for the same year. Dairy products 
and poultry and egg sources of receipts are under-represented in this 
state. Dairy products comprised 3.7 percent of the total farm 
marketings in Nebraska in 1963, approximately one-third the con- 
tribution that this sector made at the national level. Poultry and 
egg sources of income contributed 2.6 percent of all Nebraska 
marketings, or 1.02 percent of total receipts at the national level. 

This also is about one-third the relative contribution made to total 
national receipts as is indicated by the specialization ratio of 
.35 for the dairy and poultry-egg sector. 

The marketing of crops produced 457.3 million dollars in 
1963 in Nebraska, 35.2 percent of total farm marketings. This is 
a smaller relative contribution than the overall national average 
level as is indicated by the specialization ratio of .76 in 1963 
for crops. The sale of wheat, com, and sorghum is much :ore im- 
portant to the Nebraska economy than is generally true at the national 
level, however. The sale of wheat comprised 8.7 percent of ;.otal 
Nebraska farm marketings in 1963 and 5.43 percent of total United 
States wheat marketings in this same year. Corn supplied 14.4 percent 
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of all Nebraska marketings In 1963 and 9.48 rercent cf total United 
States com marketings. Sorghum was less Important to the Nebraska 
economy as a source of gross Income, furnishing 5.8 percent of total 
marketings In 1963. This Is a crop In which Nebraska Is comparatively 
highly specialised as Is Indicated by the specialization Index of 
4.83. During 1963 Nebraska sale of sorghum constituted 16.82 percent 
of total United States marketings of this product. 

Because of the predominance of the cattle Industry In Nebraska, 
large amounts of hay are grown and consumed within the state. In 
1962, for example, only 10 percent of all hay production was marketed. 
As a consequence, cash receipts from the sale of hay are Insignifi- 
cant, In spite of the fact that a great deal of the land resources 
of the state are devoted to this effort. Similarly, about one-half 
of the total production of corn Is generally marketed, and approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the total production of sorghum Is marketed, 
the remainder being consumed. Therefore, these three crops are 
relatively more important in the state than Is Indicated by the data 
of Table V-6 which reveal sales only. 

This broad overview of the comparative farm situation In 
Nebraska In the postwar period produces both commonplace and sur- 
prising conclusions. Agriculture typically earned more on a per- 
farm basis In Nebraska than Is true nationally. However, the 
large per-farm advantage which Nebraska has enjoyed in the past 
Is deteriorating. Data clearly support the fact that Nebraska's 
agricultural sector did not exhibit an Income growth pattern in 
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excess of agricultural income growth In the nation In the postwar 
period, and quite possibly did not perform as well ae the nation in 
these terms. The rate of growth In per-farm Income and changes in 
the capitalized value of farms In the state was less than national 
growth. Also, farm consolidation proceeded more slowly In this state. 
The deterioration of agriculture as a once viable economic base for 
many states has by no means by-passed the state of Nebraska. In- 
stead, the impact of agricultural decline has been the more severe 
because Nebraska Is so very dependent on agriculture and because the 
non-agrlcultural econoiolc base has been underemphasized relatively. 

The possibility that agriculture might be re-vltallzed must 
be recognized. This could have a significant influence on the 
econooqr of this state because of the "leverage" which Is Inherent 
in Nebraska's continuing relative reliance on this sector. Leon 
Keyserling suggests that providing for sufficient demand for agri- 
cultural output should be a major policy objective of this nation. 

His arguments are structured upon the existence of an unmet food 
and fiber need nationally as well as Internationally and equity 
and poverty needs In the nation that are linked to the agricultural 
dilemma. While the thesis presented by Keyserling may be realized 
In the future, the likelihood of such a set of circumstances being 
developed is subject to much speculation and subjectivity. This 



l^^Leon H. Keyserling, Agriculture and the Public Interest 
(Washington: Conference on Economic Progress, 1965). 
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does not appear to be a firm enough policy basis for ameliorating 
the past growth trends in this state. Moreover, In addition to 
seeking a more viable economic base, policy should provide for 
diversification within the confines of the resource base of the 
state. This requires that efforts be made to assist In the develop- 
ment of basic Industry not linked to the fortunes of agriculture. 

Specialization Patterns and Employment Shifts 
In the Non-Agrlcultural Sector 

Growth comparisons In Nebraska employment by Industry 
8 tor were dominated by the unfavorable mix effects In agricul- 
ture In earlier analyses (see Table V-1). Inclusion of the 
agricultural sector has the advantage of being conq>lete, but the 
disadvantage that unfavorable farm employment patterns greatly 
Influence the magnitude and nature of the growth gap, the mix 
effect, and the area or competitive (dls) advantage. 

Analyses of the relative Importance and growth patterns of 
non-agrlcultural sources of employment by sector In the postwar 
period are presented In Table V-7 for 44 Industry sectors. The 
Industry groups exclude certain categories of non-agrlcultural 
components, such as proprietors, self-employed, domestic workers, 
and unpaid family workers. In addition to this having an effect 
upon the trade and service sectors particularly, not Including the 
agricultural component of employment has some disadvantages. The 
location quotients, for example, are generally overstated because 
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TABLE V-7 

NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN NEBRASKA, 1963 
AND LOCATION QUOTIENTS, 

1958 and 1963* 



_ 1963 EmploYment Location Quotient* ^ 

Industry Percent 





Nmaber" 


Distribution 


1958 


1963 


TOTAL 


398.7 


100.0 


1.00 


1.00 


Mining 


2.1 


.5 


.47 


.45 


Construction 


24.7 


6.2 


1.02 


1.19 


Manufacturing 


66.5 


16.7 


.54 


.56 


Construction Mat 'Is. 


3.6 


.9 


.35 


.43 


Prim. & Fab. Metals 


5.2 


1.3 


.30 


.32 


Machinery & Transp. Equip. 


13.7 


3.4 


.47 


.62 


Food Products 


27.5 


6.9 


2.29 


2.23 


Meat 


12.9 


3.2 


6.50 


5.33 


Dairy 


3.1 


.8 


1.50 


1.60 


Grain Mill 


3.6 


.9 


3.33 


4.50 


Bakery 


2.2 


.6 


1.33 


1.20 


Printing & Publishing 


5.5 


1.4 


.82 


.88 


Chemicals & Allied 


2.2 


.6 


.33 


.40 


Transp. & Pub. Util. 


36.8 


9.2 


1.38 


1.33 


Railroad 


14.8 


3.7 


2.42 


2.64 


Motor Freight 


7.3 


1.8 


1.33 


1.12 


Comminlcat Ions 


8.0 


2.0 


1.29 


1.33 


Electrical & Gas Service 


3.3 


.8 


.67 


.73 


Wholesale Trade 


24.4 


6.1 


1.15 


1.11 


Retail Trade 

Building Mat 'Is., Hard- 


73.9 


18.5 


1.19 


1.21 


ware & Farm Equip. 


6.9 


1.7 


1.80 


1.89 


General Merchandise 


12.3 


3.1 


1.07 


1.03 


Food 


10.5 


2.6 


1.04 


1.08 


Automotive 


13.0 


3.3 


1.42 


1.43 


Apparel 


4.2 


1.1 


.92 


1.00 


Home Furnishing 


3.3 


.8 


1.12 


1.14 


Eating & Drinking 


15.4 


3.9 


1.17 


1.26 



TABLE V-7 
(continued) 
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Industry 


1963 


Emolovment 


Location Quotient^ 


Number^ 


Percent 

Distribution 


1958 


1963 


Fin., Ins., & Real Est. 


24.4 


6.1 


1.24 


1.20 


Finance 


9.0 


2.3 


.95 


1.10 


Real Estate 


3.3 


.8 


.80 


.80 


Insurance 


12.1 


3.0 


1.68 


1.58 


Services 


61.2 


15.3 


1.10 


1.06 


Lodging 


4.7 


1.2 


1.20 


1.09 


Personal 


5.9 


1.5 


.88 


.94 


Mlsc. Business 


4.3 


1.1 


.67 


.65 


Repair 


3.2 


.8 


1.00 


1.00 


Recreation 


3.9 


1.0 


1.33 


1.11 


Legal & Medical 


19.6 


4.9 


1.45 


1.32 


Private Org. & Educ. 


17.0 


4.3 


1.21 


1.23 


Government 


84.7 


21.2 


1.37 


1.30 


State & Local 


65.2 


16.4 


1.45 


1.36 


Public Utilities 


5.8 


1.5 






Education 


30.5 


7.6 


1.50 


1.31 


Federal 


19.5 


4.9 


1.16 


1.17 



For a detailed explanation of Industry grouping see the notes to 
Table A~27 of the Appendix. 

^In thousands of persons. 



^^e ratio of employment In an Industry as a percent of total 
employment In Nebraska to employment In that same Industry nationally 
as a percent of total enqployment In the nation. 

Source: Table A-27 of the Appendix. 
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the denominator value (total non-agrlcultural employment) Is 
disproportionately small In the state compared to the nation. 

Patterns of specialization In non-aerlcultural Industries . Since 
1948 non-agrlcultural employment la Nebraska Increased 27.3 percent 
to a total of 398,700 persons In 1963. Specialization In m^n^ng 
employment has not changed appreciably since 1958, but the construc- 
tion Industry Is relatively more important as a source of employment 
In the state than It Is In the United States, as Is Indicated by 
the construction Industry location quotient of 1.19 for 1963 (see 
Table V-7). 

Nebraska Is highly specialized In certain Industries within 
the manufacturing sector as Is revealed by the employment data In 
Table V-7. At the same time, the 1963 location quotient value for 
Nebraska manufacturing was .56, Indicating that manufacturing Is 
approximately one-half as Important a source of basic employment to 
Nebraska as It Is to the nation. Actually, this Is an overstatement 
in the sense that the comparison basis Is ben. -en national and state 
non-agrlcultural employment totals, and non-agrlcultural employment 
was much higher as a percent of total employment nationally than In 
the state. Data since 1958 do not Indicate any appreciable relative 
Increase in the proportion of Nebraska jobs In manufacturing compared 
to the nation. 

The low location quotient values In Table V-7 are broadly 
indicative of tb« need to Import manufactured goods and Inadequate 
market access to chls sector. The construction material manufacturing 
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industry falls in this category, as do the primary metal and fabri- 
cated metal industries. The machinery and transportation equipment 
manufacturing industry, the chemical sector, and to a lesser degree, 
the printing and publishing industry also exhibited small location 
quotient values. Even though some of these sectors have grown 
rapidly over the postwar period, Nebraska did not increase its 
"self-sufficiency" in most of these import oriented sectors of 
^j 4 .*iiifacturing between 1958 and 1963.^^ The Nebraska location 
quotient in food and kindred industries, which comprised 6.9 percent 
of total non-agricultural employment in 1963, was 2.23. Relative 
to the United States, Nebraska is highly specialized in the meat 
product and grain mill components of the food processing sector. 

The meat product location quotient was 5.3 in 1963, down from 6.5 
in 1958. The grain mill sector location quotient increased from 3.3 
in 1958 to 4.5 in 1963. 

Employment in Nebraska is somewhat concentrated in the 
transportation and public utility and the wholesale trade sectors 
compared to the United States. This is particularly true for the 
railroad component of the transportation sector as this industry 
comprised 3.7 percent of all non-agricultural employment in Nebraska 
exhibited a location quotient of 2.64 in 1963. The motor 



^^Comparisons are not made for earlier years because the data 
lack sufficient detail ^ 

12 

Employment patter • in the trade industry are subject to 
distortion because propri'tojs and the self-employed are excluded. 
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freight and coxnoiunlcatlons components of this sector were more 
Important sources of employment for Nebraska than for the nation, 
but tie electrical and gas industry component was less Important 
in the state than it was in the nation* Wholesale trade activities 
provided 6.1 percent of the total 1963 non-agricultural employment 
in Nebraska, which is slightly larger than the national average. 
Retail trade comprised 18.5 percent of the total non-agricultural 
enqsloyment in Nebraska in 1963, approximately the same relative 
importance that existed in 1958. In both years the retail trade 
location quotient approximated 1.2 for Nebraska. This is due in 
part to a concentration of employment in the automotive and the 
building materials, hardware, and farm equipment components of 
retail trade, where the location quotients in 1963 were 1.43 and 
1.89 respectively. 

The insurance Industry, a component of the finance, in- 
surance and real estate sector had a 1963 location quotient value 
of 1.58, indicating relative specialization in the state. In 1963, 
15-3 percent of all non-agricultural employment in Nebraska was 
related directly to the* service Industry. This represents a slight 
Increase since 1958. l.egal and medical services also are of somewhat 
greater relative Importance to Nebraska than to the nation. 

( r’^’fcmment comprised a larger share of enployment in the 
Nebraska economy than the nation, accounting for 2: .2 percent of 
total non-agricultural employment in 1963 in the state and exhibiting 
a location quotient value of 1.3. Three— fourths of this employment 
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was state and local, where the location quotient had a 1963 value of 1.36. 
Half of alL state and local government employment Is In education. The 
1963 education location quotient value of 1.31 Is smaller than the 195® 
value of 1.5 for Nebraska. Federal government employment comprised 
approximately five percent of the total non-agrlcultural employment In 
Nebraska In 1963, slightly more than the national average. 

Employment shifts In the non-aerlcultural sector . Analysis of 
growth trends and shifts In employment by Industry (Table V-*8) reveals 
that there: has been an aggregate upward shift or a favorable growth 
gap from 3.943 to 1963 of 3,700 persons In Nabraska non-*agrlcultural 
employment. This comparatively favorable trend Is more pronounced 
between 1958 and 1963, as the upward shift totals 5,400 persons In 
this latter period. This, of course. Indicates that non-*agrlcultural 
sources of employment In Nebraska have experienced an aggregate rate 
of growth which exceeds the national rate by a small margin. This Is 
not true for all Industry sectors, of course, and for this reason some 
consideration of shifts by Industry sector Is necessary. 

Interestingly enough, an area or competitive disadvantage In 
non-*agrlcultural employment growth has occurred over the entire post** 
war era. This pattern was not discernible earlier because agricultural 
employment exhibited an area advantage (l.e., declined less rapidly In 
the state than In the nation) . The upward shift In non-agrlcultural 
employment of 3,700 persons between 1948 and 1963 was due to positive 
tilx effects of 20 ^600 persons which were offset by the area disadvan- 
tage In Nebraska of 16,900 persons. Most of this competitive 
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TABLE V-8 

N0N-A6R1CULTUBAL EMPLOYMENT SHIFTS, 
1948 to 1963 and 1958 to 1963® 



1948 to 1963 1958 to 1963 



Industry® 


Growth 

Gap 


Mix Area (Dis) Growth 
Effect Advantage Gap 


Mix Area (Dis) 
Effect Advantage 


TOTAL 


3.7 


20.6 


-16.9 


5.4 


3.4 


2.0 


Mining 


1.3 


- .4 


1.7 


- .6 


- .6 


0.0 


Construction 


2.3 


1.9 


.4 


2.9 


- .7 


3.6 


Manufacturing 


1.5 


- 8.8 


10.3 


.3 


-2.2 


2.5 


Construction Mat 'Is. 


.7 


- .9 


1.6 


.4 


- .3 


.7 


Prim. & Fab. Metals 
Machinery & Transp. 


1.8 


- .6 


2.4 


.1 


- .3 


.4 


Equip. 


4.6 


- .6 


5.2 


7.7 


- .5 


8.2 


Food Products 


- 6.3 


- 7.7 


1.4 


-3.9 


-3.2 


- .7 


Meat 


- 3.6 


- 1.2 


- 2.4 


-2.5 


-1.5 


-1.0 


Dairy 


- .9 


c 


c 


- .4 


- .6 


.2 


Grain Mill 


- .8 


c 


c 


- .1 


- .4 


.3 


Bakery 


- 1.6 


- .8 


- .8 


- .8 


- .4 


- .4 


Printing & Publishing 


.2 


0.0 


.2 


0.0 


- .2 


.2 


Chemicals & Allied 


.6 


.1 


.5 


.2 


0.0 


.2 


Transp. & Pub. Util. 


-14.8 


-13.5 


- 1.3 


-4.9 


-4.5 


- .4 


Railroad 


c 


c 


c 


-3.4 


-4.9 


1.5 


Motor Freight 


c 


c 


c 


- .6 


.4 


-1.0 


Communicat ions 
Electrical & Gas 


c 


c 


c 


- .9 


-1.2 


.3 


Servics 


c 


c 


c 


0.0 


- .3 


.3 


Wholesale Trade 


- 4.3 


- .3 


- 4.0 


- .4 


- .3 


- .1 


Retail Trade 

Building Mat 'Is. , Hard- 


- 4.6 


1.1 


- 5.7 


1.9 


- .3 


2.2 


ware & Farm Equip. 


c 


c 


c 


- .1 


- .7 


.6 


General Merchandise 


c 


c 


c 


.2 


.4 


- .2 


Food 


c 


c 


c 


.3 


- .1 


.4 


Automotive 


c 


c 


c 


- .3 


- .1 


- .2 


Apparel 


c 


c 


c 


- .1 


- .3 


.2 


Home Furnishing 


c 


c 


c 


- .3 


- .3 


0.0 


Eating & Drinking 


c 


c 


c 


1.6 


.5 


1.1 
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Industry 


1948 to 


1963 


1958 to 1963 


Growth 

Gap 


Mix Area (Dis) Growth 
Effect Advantage Gap 


Mix Area (Dis) 
Effect Advantage 


Fin., Ins., & Real Est. 


. 3.7 


5.1 


- 1.4 


.4 


.9 


- .5 


Finance 


c 


c 


c 


.6 


- .5 


1.1 


Real Estate 


c 


c 


c 


.2 


- .1 


.3 


Insurance 


c 


c 


c 


- .3 


- .1 


- .2 


Services 


10.6 


12.8 


- 2.2 


3.6 


5.5 


-1.9 


Lodging 


c 


c 


c 


- .2 


.2 


- .4 


Personal 


c 


c 


c 


0.0 


- .2 


.2 


Misc. Business 


c 


c 


c 


1.3 


1.0 


.3 


Repair 


c 


c 


c 


.3 


.4 


- .1 


Recreation 


c 


c 


c 


- .8 


- .1 


- .7 


Legal & Medical 


c 


c 


c 


1.9 


2.5 


- .6 


Private Org. & Educ. 


c 


c 


c 


.8 


.6 


.2 


Government 


8.0 


22.7 


-14.7 


2.2 


5.6 


-3.4 


State & Local 


8.3 


24.9 


-16.6 


2.5 


6.4 


-3.9 


Public Utilities 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


n 


Education 


c 


c 


c 


-3.2 


.8 


-4.0 


Federal 


- .5 


.1 


- .5 


- .4 


- .5 


.1 



^Thousands of persons* 



For a detailed explanation of industry grouping see Table A-27 
t of the Appendix. 

^ata are not available. 

Source: Table A-27 of the Appendix. 
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disadvantage occurred in three sectors: government (14,700 persons), 

wholesale trade (4,000 persons), and retail trade (5,700 persons). 

Construction and mining Industries exhibited small upward shifts 
In employment and each sector experienced a state rate of growth In 
excess of the national rate. This Is revealed as an area advantage. 

The unfavorable mix effect In manufacturing (-8,800 persons) was more 
than offset bj- an area advar **. in employment growth in this sector 

in Nebraska of 10,300 persor .roduclng a net upward shift of 1,500 

persons. However, the food products component exhibited an overall 
growth gap of 6,300 persons. There vms a significant area disadvantage 
In the meat product Industry of 2,400 persons coupled with unfavorable 
mix effects of 1,200 which accounts for the majority of the growth gap 
In food products since 1948. Transportation and public utility sources 
of employment experienced a large growth gap of 14,800 persons between 
1948 and 1963, nearly all of which was due to unfavorable mix effects. 

The trade industries had a combined growth gap of 8,900 persons 
due to an area disadvantage of 9,700 persons that was nearly equally 
divided between retail and wholesale activities. The finance sector 
experienced a positive growth gap; the services sector exhibited a net 
upward shift of 10,600; and the government sector grew more rapidly 
nationally In the aggregate but this was offset by larger mix effects 
which produced a net upward shift of 8,000 persons. 

^^Ihe trade sector is larger than Is Indicated in Table V-8 
because these data exclude all self-employed, proprietors, unpaid family 
workers, and household workers. 
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Employment trends since 1958 can be examined In more detail for 
non— agricultural Industries In Nebraska and this Is the chief advantage 
of Table V-8, which reveals that the upward shift In employment In 
Nebraska from th^^ 1958 to 1963 period occurred because of a favorable 
mix shift of 3,400 persons and an area advantage of 2,000 persons. 

growth pattern represents a reversal In the area disadvantage 
which occurred over the entire 1948 to 1963 period that may be a 
significant development to the Nebraska economy. 

There are several revealing shifts by detailed Industry , only a 
few of which can be commented upon here. Shifts in employment in 
several of the manufacturing sector categories depicted In Table V-8 
are worthy of special attention, and the positive growth gap In 
construction Is noteworthy. There Is a very large area advantage 
and a net upward shift of 7,700 persons In the machinery and trans- 
portation equipment component of manufacturing Industry which employed 
one-fifth of all Nebraska manufacturing workers in 1963. Food products, 
which employed 27,500 persons in 1963, (two-fifths of total manufacturing 
employment In the state) experienced a gap of 3,900 persons, due in no 
small measure to employment patterns In meat products. This reliance 
on food product Industries, a slow growth sector, and a competitive 
disadvantage in meat industries particularly. Is further evidence of 



14 

The favorable shifts were not sufficient to offset decl inin g 
employment opportunities in other sectors. See Table V-1, where 
agricultural employment In the state declined 11,600 persons between 
1958 and 1963. 
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the Importance of and need for better economic balance, other manu- 
facturing induatriea experienced small emploTment shifts between 19!8 
and 1963. Manufacturing in general was subjected to the unfavorable 

mix effects so pronounced in food products because of dominant national 
trends. 

An overall growth gap of 4,900 persons occurred In the trans- 
portation and public utilities sector which employed 36,800 persons 
in 1963. This is due primarily to unfavorable mix effects, and most of 
the growth gap occurred in the railroad Industry. The service sector 
experienced a positive growth gap in Nebraska of 3,600 persons from 
1958 to 1963 in spite of a small area disadvantage which appeared to 
be generally applicable to several service components, particularly 
the legal, medical, recreation, and lodging groups. As a consequence 
in part of the upward shift in legal and medical employment, a positive 
net growth gap in the service sector was possible in spite of an overall 
area disadvantage of 1,900 persons in Nebraska. Trends in government 
employment since 1958 are slmUar to earlier patterns, as Nebraska 
experienced an area disadvantage in both periods compared to the nation, 
most of which appears to be attributable to the unfavorable employment 
growth patterns in state and local government education. Several 
additional growth comparisons might be made by industry. However, 
because manufacturing is Important as a replacement for the larger 
relative economic base once provided by agriculture, it appears to be 
of some value to give special attention to this basic sector. 
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The Manufacturing Component of the Non-Agrlcultural Sector 

Changes in value added In manufacturing . Analyses conducted 
earlier revealed that the manufacturing sector has grown more rapidly 
in the state than in the nation, although manufacturing has not grown 
rapidly enough to offset declining employment in agriculture in 
Hebraska. Table V-9 depicts recent trends in value added and capital 
investment in manufacturing for *^iebraska.^^ 

Value added in Nebraska in 1963 was 743.1 million current 
dollars, an Increase of 39 percent since 1958.^^ Value added in the 
United States increased 35 percent from 1958 to 190.4 billion dollars 
in 1963. Most of the increase and the favorable growth in value added 
in Nebraska relative tc the United States occurred in the 1959 to 1961 
period which included a national recession. The Nebraska econon^ 
evidently was affected less by this recession than the nation as measured 
by value added in manufacturing fdilch increased from 569.9 to 659.6 
million current dollars between 1959 and 1961 in Nebraska. 



Value added is comprised of such things as wages and salaries, 
rent, depreciation allowances, non-salary research expenses, and profits. 
For further information see the Introduction section to any recent issue of 
U.S. Department of Conmerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufacturers . 

^^All references to dollar magnitudes of value added and capital 
Investment are unadjusted for price changes unless noted otherwise. 

^^For additional information in business fluctuations in Nebraska 
relative to the United States see Ronald A. Wykstra, Nebraska Economic 
Indicators : A Study of the Timing of Cyclical Fluctuations . Business 
Research Bulletin No. 70, University of Nebraska Bureau of Business 
Research, 1965. 
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TABLE V-9 

VALUE ADDED, CAPITAL INVESTMENT, AND EMPLOYEE 
PAYROLLS IN MANUFACTURING, NEBRASKA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1954 to 1963 




Over tills same period of time value added by manufacturing In tie 
United States increased relatively little (161.3 to 164.2 billion 
dollars). New capital investment expenditures In Nebraska appear to 
have Increased mildly since the mld~1930's to an anmial level of 
approximately 45 million current dollars in the mid-1960*s. Capital 
expenditures In manufacturing In the nation have also Increased since 
the early part of the 1950 's, to approximately 11 billion current 
dollars in 1963. Employee payrolls totaled 347.6 mlllloci dollars 
in Nebraska in 1963, an increase of 62.6 percent in unadjusted payroll 
Income since 1954. Over this same period of time total employee 
payrolls In manufacturing In the United States Increased 49.2 percent 
to 99.7 billion dollars In 1963. 

Ageregate manufacturing "productivity” comparisons . Value 
added comparisons between Nebraska and the United States generally 
reflect favorably upon manufacturing In Nebraska. However, this 
does not mean that productivity (as measured by value added per 
manhour) necessarily Is greater in Nebraska than in the cation. The 
data of Table V~10 provide some comparisons of valve added per 
manhour or productivity in manufacturing in Nebraska relative to 
the nation from 1954 to 1963. 

Value added in manufacturing in Nebraska increased 88.5 
percent compared to an increase of 62.7 percent for the nation during 
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TAIHIS V-10 

VALUE ADDED, WAGES, AND HANHOUVl DATA 
FOR MANUFACTURING, NEBRASKA 
AND THE UlSITED STATES, 

1954 to 1963® 



Nebraska United States 



Percent Change In Vali e 
Added (V.A.), 1954-63 


88.5 


62.7 


Percent Change In Manhours 
(M.H.), 1954-63 


7.4 


1.9 


Percent Change In Wages 
(W.), 1954-63 


52.6 


39.4 


W./M.H. In 1963 Dollars 
W. /M.H. , 1954-63 Percent Change 


$ 2.37 
41.9 


$ 2.51 
37.2 


V.A./M.H. In 1963 Dollars 
V.A./M.H., 1954-63 Percent Change 


$ 7.65 
75.5 


$ 7.68 
59.7 



^Wages data are for production workers only. 
Source: Table A-36 of the Appendix. 
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the 1954 to 1963 period. Over this same 10-year period the consumer 
price Index Increased 13.1 percentage points to 106.7 In 1963.^^ The 
production wage component of value added Increased 52.6 percent in 



^^alue added data were not adjusted to real terms because no 
one Index Is appropriate. Table A-36 contains the raw data upon which 
the 1954 to 1963 productivity comparisons are based. 

^^Table A~13 of the Appendix portrays this consumer price Index 
where the base year period Is 1957-59. 
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Nebraska and 39.4 percent; for the nation as a whole. This greater 
rctlatlve Increase In procluct;lon wages In Nebraska is a result of a 
more rapid Increase In manhours %rarked In Nebraska, which ixiicreased 
7.4 percent from 1954 to 1963. The change In manhours worked in the 
United States Is a comparatively smaller 1.9 percent Increase over 
this same period of time. 

Table V-10 also depicts the wage-manhour (W./M.H.) ratio in 
1963 dollars and the percentage change In this ratio between 1954 and 
1963. A small gain on the national average was recorded between 1954 
and 1963 for Nebraska wages per manhour. Between 1954 and 1963 wages 
per manhour Increased 37.2 percent In the United States compared to 
a slightly larger Increase of 41.9 percent In Nebraska, although average 
wages per manhour In Nebraska manufacturing are less than the national 
average. Value added per manhour Is comparable In Nebraska to value 
added per manhour In the United States where It averaged seven dollars 
In 1963. This is a marKed increase for both the nation and particularly 
for Nebraska since 1954.- Value added per manhour Increased 75.5 percent 
since 1954 In Nebraska, 15.8 percentage points more than the national 
increase. 

Specialization , growth , and productivity In manufacturing . Table 
V-11 presents changes in value added and total employees in Nebraska 
and the United States between 1958 and 1963 by Industry. In addition, 
this table contains information related to Industry specialization 
as measured by value added distribution patterns in the state compared 
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to the United States. The Increase in value added per manhour between 
1958 and 1963 Is also depicted In Table V-ll for Nebraska and the nation 
for 20 of the mrsxe Important Industry categories. 

Tine Increase In the number of employees in manufacturing in 
Nebraska of 12.3 percent between 1958 and 1963 was nearly twice as 
large as the national Increase. However, the Increase In value added 
:ln Nebraska of 38.6 percent from 1958 to 1963 was only 3.8 percentage 
points more than the national Increase. Value added per manhour 
increased 24.0 percent from 1958 to 1963 In Nebraska, approximately 
the national rate of growth. 

Increases In value aaded were more rapid In some Industry 
categories In the state than they were for the nation. In a few 
Instances these relative changes were Influenced by the small ab- 
solute size of the Industry in the base year. Value added by the 
electrical machinery industry Increased 185.4 percent In Nebraska 

V 

compared to 57.1 percent in the United States. Another manufactur- 
ing Industry which experienced a rapid expansion In value added between 
1958 and 1963 In Nebraska was transportation equipment, which Increased 
103.9 percent compared to a national Increase of less than one-half 
this amount. Value added by the machinery Industry (excluding electri- 
cal machinery) also Increased twice as rapidly In Nebraska as did the 
same sector In the United States where the Increase was 36.4 percent. 

The lumber and wood manufacturing Industry experienced an Increase 

^^Over this same period of time the consumer price Index In- 
creased 6.1 percentage points. 
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In value added In Nebraska of 69.4 percent compared to a 32.4 percent 
national Increase. Other Industries experiencing a more rapid rate 
of Incre^ise In value added in Nebraska than In the nation, as well as 
a more r£ipld rate of Increase than the aggregate Nebraska Increaise, 
were chemicals (57.6 percent), rubber (56.9 percent), and the grain 
mill Industry (59.9 percent). 

Total 1963 value added In Nebraska manufacturing was 743.1 
million dollars, 42.3 percent of which was related to the food pro- 
ducts Industry. The specialization Index based upon value added data 
for this Industry In Nebraska was 3.74 In 1963, Indicating a high 
concentration of this Industry In Nebraska relative to the United 
States. The food products Industry experienced a sub-standard 
Increase In value added In both the nation and Nebraska compared to 
the all manufacturing average. This sector's Importance to the 
Nebraska economy derives from the fact that It contributed 42.3 per- 
cent of total value added and absorbed 35.5 percent of new capital 

OO 

Investment In the state In 1963.^^ The Increase In value added In 
the food products sector In Nebraska of 18.8 percent was less than the 
national Increase, while the 3.6 percent decline In the number of 
employees In this Industry In the state between 1958 and 1963 was 



21 

This Index Is the ratio of value added by an Industry sector 
as a percent of total value added In Nebraska to the same percentage 
figure for the United States. Therefore, ratios In excess of unity 
Indicate relative specialization. 

22 

See Table A-36 of the Appendix for additional capital 
Investment data. 
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somewhat greater than the national decline. Changes In productivity 
(as measured by tiie Increase In value added per manhour) were slightly 
more rapid In the nation than the state between 1958 and 1963* Value 
added per manhour in Nebraska for the food products Industry was 
81.6 percent: of the national average of 7.7 dollars Ln 1963. The 
high labor Intensity of this Industi^r In Nebraska In comparison to 
the nation Is evidenced by wages as a proportion of value added 

9 'I 

(33 percent In Nebraska and 24 percent In the United States). ^ 

The meat Industry component of the food products sector Is 
very Important In Nebraska. Value added by the meat Industry In 
Nebraska declined 1.6 percent between 1958 and 1963 while Increasing 
13.3 percent for the nation. The decline In the number of employees 
was 5.6 percent In Nebraska, 1.4 percentage points greater than the 
4.2 percent decline for the nation. Over 15 percent of total value 
added In Nebraska In 1963 was contributed by meat Industries; con~ 
sequent ly, the Nebraska economy was penalized severely by trends In 
this Industry which had a specialization Index valuci: of 10.2 for 1963. 
Approximately 12 percent of the total 1963 capital Investment In 
manufacturing In Nebraska was In the meat Industry which experienced an 
Increase In value added per manhour of 3.6 percent compared to a 
much larger national Increase of 14.2 percent. The labor Intensity 
of value added In Nebraska In 1963 exceeded the national average 
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These data also are given In more detail In Table A-36 of 
the Appendix. This table should be consulted for additional analyses 
of value added and manhours. 










for the meat industry (43 percent) by 12 percentage points, and 
average wages per manhour were $2.96 in the state compared to a 
national average of $2*50. These circumstances have contributed 
to the problems of the food manufacturing Industry in Nebraska. 

Tlie dilemma of this sector is perhaps best Illustrated by the fact 
that the non-wage component of value added per manhour in this state 
at $2.46 is less than three-fourths the national non-wage value added 
of $3.37 per manhour. 

Growth performance in Nebraska grain mill manufacturing compares 
favorably to national performance In most respects. Value added by 
grain mill industries In Nebraska Increased 59.9 percent between 1958 
and 1963, a rate of growth approximately three times the national rate 
for this Industry. The total number of employees Increased 11.5 
percent in Nebraska while declining 1.7 percent for the nation. This 
is an Important Industry to Nebraska manufacturing, contributing 
9.1 percent of total value added in 1963. The specialization index 
value of 7.58 indicates great reliance on this industry in Nebraska 
compared to the nation. The increase in value added per manhour In 
the state between 1958 and 1963 was 41.2 percent, nearly twice the 
national change. However, value added per manhour In Nebraska In 1963 
was $10.65, only 84.0 percent of the national rate on a manhour basis. 

The dairy and beverage industries in Nebraska compare un- 
favorably in terms of Increases in value added. Also, the total number 
of employees In the beverage sector declined 4.5 percent In Nebraska 
compared to a 0.5 percent decline in the nation, and value added 
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Increased 15.3 percent » about two~thlrds the national rate. The 
state rate of decline In the number of employees In dairy Industries 
was not as severe as the national decline of 12.2 percent even though 
Nebraska value added Increased at about one— third the national rate 
of 16.7 percent. Nebraska again Is more specialized In both of 
these lndus*'rles than the nation. Value added per manhour was less 
In the state In 1963 than In the nation for both Industry categories » 
arut t' „ increase In value added manho*'’r In the dairy Industry 
was less than one-half the national Increase from 1958 to 1963. 

There are only three non-food manufacturing sectors which 
exhibited a specialization Index value greater than unity for 1963 
as measured by value added In manufacturing. These are printing and 
publishing (1.24); stone, clay, and glass (1.10); and electrical 
machinery (1.02). The specialization Index In each of these three 
s " '^rs Is close enough to unity to suggest that they are not signi- 
ficant export Industries for the Nebraska economy. The 1958 to 
1963 Increase In value added for printing and publishing, which 
accounted for 6.8 percent of 1963 value added, was less In Nebraska 
than the United States by 9.6 percentage pciuts, and the Increase 
In value added per manhour was one-half the national Increase of 
21.1 percent. However, the total number of employees Increased 
9.0 percent In Nebraska compared to 6.4 percent for the nation In 
this Industry. Printing and publishing value added per manhour 
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in Nebraska In 1963 was considerably less than the national average 

24 

for this sector of $9. 63. 

Electrical machinery Is an Important Industry In that Its 
contribution to total value added was 8.8 percent In Nebraska In 
1963. Between 1958 and 1963 the total nuinber of employees In this 
Industry Increased 62.7 percent In the state compared to 31.2 percent 
for the nation; value added Increased 185*4 percent compared to a 
national Increase of 57*1 percent; and value added per manhour in- 
creased 86.2 percent In Nebraska compared to 21.7 percent In the 
nation. Unlike the Industries discussed previously, value added 
per manhour in electrical machinery In Nebraska Is slightly larger 
than It Is on a national average. This Is also true for the stone, 
clay, and glass sector which contributed 4,3 percent of all value 
added in Nebraska In 1963. Value added by the stone, clay, and 
glass industry Increased 40*6 percent In Nebraska and the number of 
total employees increased 23*3 percent between 1958 and 1963* The 
Nebraska Increase In value added for this sector Is 10*0 percentage 
points larger than the national increase and the Increase in the 
total number of employees Is 17.7 percent greater than the national 
increase. Value added per manhour In Nebraska was $8.50, about 
13.0 percent higher than the national rate in stone, clay, and 
glass Industries. 



^^In Nebraska the comparable value was three-fourths this 
rate or $7.20 per manhour. 
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The large specialization Index values of the above-mentioned 
sectors Imply exporting to varying degrees and the existence of 
relatively favorable access to Input and output markets In the past 
for these Industries. Conversely, unfavorable market access and a 
tendency to rely on Imports Is typified by low specialization Index 
values. 

The apparel Industry Is one of these Import-oriented sectors as 
measured by the value added specialization Index (.24 In 1963) shown 
In Table V-11. Similarly, the lumber, chemicals, primary metals, and 
transportation equipment Industries appear to be Import-oriented 
sectors In the Nebraska economy to varying degrees. It Is generally 
desirable to Increase the self-sufficiency of the state by further 
developing sectors which tend to be Import -oriented. This has been 
happening in the above-mentioned cases except for the apparel sector, 
where state increases in value added and employment were sub-standard 
to the national increases between 1958 and 1963. Value added by 
lumbering industries increased 69.4 percent in Nebraska, more than 
twice the national increas^^^ while the increase in the total number 
of employees (12.1 percent) was about four times as large In Nebraska 



^^The specialization index of Table V-11 should not be In- 
terpreted too literar y. It must be remembered that manufacturing 
Is about one-half as Important to the Nebraska economy at the present 
time as manufacturing Is to the national econc!sy. Therefore, the 
specialization Index values of Table V-11 are roughly twice as large 
as they would be on an aggregate basis. 
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as In the United States. Similarly, value added in the Nebraska 
chemical industry increased more rapidly (57.6 percent) than in the 
United States, and the total number of employees in this sector in- 
creased more rapidly in the state than in the nation. The chemical 
sector is an Important industry, contributing 5.7 percent of total 
1963 value added. 

Value added per manhour is inferior to the national average 
for che apparel, lumber, and chemical Industries. The increase in 
value added in the primary metal industry was roughly comparable to 
the national increase, but the total number of employees in this 
sector increased 66.1 percent in the state compared to a small national 
increase of 2.1 percent. A rapid rate of growth (64.2 percent) also 
occurred in total number of employees engaged in transportation equip- 
ment industries in Nebraska between 1958 and 1963 compared to a small 
national change. The Increase in value added in the transportation 
equipment industries was 103.9 percent for the state as compared to 
48.4 percent for the nation, although value added per manhour Increased 
more rapidly for the nation. In most of the remaining sectors, value 
added was almost equally as important to the Nebraska economy as it 
was to the nation, and the increase in value added in Nebraska 
generally compared favorably to the nation. 

i.n summairy, the absolute amount of value added per manhour 
was larger in Nebraska than in the nation in 1963 for all but the 
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'^®0ne notable exception to this is the fabricated mtcal industry. 
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food, apparel, printing, and chemical Industries. The overall rate 

of Increase In value added per manhour was barely favorable to Nebraska 

manufacturing as value added per manhour in Nebraska Increased at 

about the national rate. In the aggregate, manufacturing activity 

in Nebraska Is unbalanced relative to the nation. Nebraska is heavily 

dependent upon the processing of agricultural products, and other 

manufacturing processes are less Important to the Nebraska economy. 

In spite of the fact that the Nebraska food manufacturing sector 

grew less rapidly than total Nebraska manufacturing as well as less 

rapidly than the food sector In the nation, aggregate manufacturing 

growth performance In the state compares favorably to national changes 

on most counts. It must be remembered, however, that manufacturing 

activity In Nebraska furnishes only about one-half the total support 

27 

for the state economy as It does for the nation on an average. 

It appears that economic growth in manufacturing In the past would 
have been enhanced if policy measures could have successfully en- 
larged activities unrelated to the agricultural base In this state 
to a greater degree. 



This is roughly accurate by any one of several standards. 
Including participation Income, employment, or value added. For 
example, value added In 1963 was 500 dollars per capita In Nebraska 
but 1,009 dollars per capita In the nation. 
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Occupational Employment Patterns 

The great diversity between the Industrial structure of 
Nebraska and the nation cannot help being reflected In the occupational 
mix of human capital. Changing Industry mix patterns have generated 
changes In the occupational skill level of the Nebraska labor force. 
While occupational data are available only on a limited basis, a 
brief analysis of the more Important of these data Is In order. 

A detailed statement of occupational trends Is presented In the 
Appendix to this study (Tables A-28, A-29, and A-30). Tables V-12, 
V-13, and V-14 of this chapter present an aggregative summary of 
these Appendix data In the form of analysis of occupational shifts 
from 1950 to 1960. 

The small Increase In total Nebraska employment from 1950 
to 1960 masks very significant occupational shifts. Table V-12 
depicts the number employed by occupation category, the occupational 
distribution, and the Increase from 1950 to 1960 In each major 
category. Professional occupations Increased by nearly 12,000 persons 
to 9.9 percent of Nebraska employment in 1963. Service worker 
occupations (excluding private households) Increased 31.8 percent 
accounting for 8.9 percent of 1960 employment. Clerical workers 
and operators also experienced large Increases from 1950 to 1960. 

Farm managers declined In excess of an estimated 20,000 workers, or 
20.2 percent. The decline In farm laborers was nearly 20,000 persons, 
or 45.9 percent, and non-farm laborer occupations declined by 
approximately 7,000 persons, or 25.2 percent. 
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TABLE V-12 

TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 
IN NEBRASKA, 1950 and 1960 



Occupation 


1950 


1960 


1950 to 
1960 Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Increase 


TOTAL 


511,415 


100.0 


525,938 


100.0 


2.8 


Professional 
& Technical 


40,981 


8.0 


52,327 


9.9 


27.7 


Farmers & 
Farm Mgrs. 


107,833 


21.1 


86,020 


16.4 


-20.2 


Mgrs . & 

Proprietors 


44,125 


8.6 


47,686 


9.1 


8.1 


Clerical 

Workers 


53,288 


10.4 


67,247 


12.8 


26.2 


Sales 

Workers 


34,869 


6.8 


35,847 


6.8 


2.8 


Craftsmen & 
Foremen 


55,749 


10.9 


57,084 


10.9 


2.4 


Operatives 


51,206 


10.0 


61,659 


11.7 


20.4 


Private House- 
hold Workers 


7,245 


1.4 


11,708 


2.2 


61.6 


Service 

Workers 


35,614 


7.0 


46,957 


8.9 


31.8 


Farm Laborers 
& Foremen 


41,685 


8.2 


22,536 


4.3 


-45.9 


Laborers 


28,516 


5.6 


21,333 


4.1 


-25.2 


Occupations 
Not Reported 


10,304 


2.0 


15,534 


2.9 


50.8 



Source: Tables A-28 and A<*29 of the Appendix. 
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Employment Shifts by Occupation for Males 

A statement of the occupation mix of the employed male 
labor force in Nebraska for 1950 and 1960 is presented in Table V-13. 
Again, this analytical approach is valuable because it provides a 
basis for comparisons which may lead to new insights. The Nebraska 
male labor force declined 5.7 percent from 385,100 to 363,300 persons 
over the 1950 to 1960 decade. As a consequence, a growth gap of 
48,525 persons occurred, 21.2 percent of which is attributable to 
a competitive disadvantage of 10,300 persons as certain skill level 
categories increased less than comparable skill level groups in 
the nation. The growth gap from 1940 to 1960 was larger (77,922 
persons) , but there was a small area advantage during the 1940 to 
1960 period of 2,800 persons as the total growth gap was due entirely 
to a disproportionate reliance on slow growth occupations in the 
male labor force. The appearance of an area disadvantage from 1950 
to 1960 is not a favorable trend. 

Over both periods the growth gap reflects declines in agricul- 
tural-related occupations. All other Nebraska occupational categories 
in total grew at least as rapidly as the national average, although 
there were unfavorable shifts in the laborer, manager and proprietor, 
and sales worker occupations in the state. Several occupations 
experienced a rate of growth in Nebraska inferior to that at the 
national level. For example, the professional and technical occu- 
pations exhibited an area disadvantage which was offset in both periods 
by upward mix shifts. 
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TABLE V-13 

SHIFTS IN MALE EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION IN NEBRASKA, 
1940 to 1960 and 1950 to 1960 
(thousands of persons) 







1940 to 


1960 


1950 to 


1960 


Occupation 


1960 

Employ- 

ment 


Growth 

Gap 


Area 

Mix (Dls)- 

Effect Advantage 


Growth 

Gap 


Area 

Mix (Dls)- 

Effect Advantage 


TOTAL 


363.3 


-77.9 


-80.7 


2.8 


-48.5 


-38.1 


-10.3 


Professional 
& Technical 


28.0 


4.6 


15.8 


-11.3 


4.7 


9.6 


- 4.9 


Farmers & 
Farm Mgrs. 


83.9 


-64.6 


-93.2 


28.6 


-30.1 


-53.3 


23.2 


Mgrs . & 
Proprietors 


41.0 


- 3.1 


5.0 


- 8.1 


0.0 


- .2 


.2 


Clerical 

Workers 


21.2 


.9 


3.3 


- 2.5 


- .3 


1.4 


- 1.7 


Sales 

Workers 


22.4 


- 5.4 


.7 


- 6.0 


- 1.9 


2.0 


- 3.9 


Craftsmen & 
Foremen 


55.1 


12.1 


13.3 


- 1.2 


- 2.8 


2.7 


- 5.5 


Operatives 


47.0 


10.3 


4.1 


6.2 


4.2 


- .4 


4.6 


Service 

Workers 


17.5 


- .7 


- .1 


- .6 


0.0 


.3 


- .3 


Farm Laborers 
& Foremen 


17.7 


-35.8 


-36.2 


- .4 


-16.8 


-14.8 


- 2.0 


Laborers 


20.5 


- 2.4 


- 5.3 


2.8 


- 8.2 


- 4.4 


- 3.9 


Occupations 
Not Reported 


9.1 


6.9 


11.8 


- 4.8 


2.9 


18.9 


-16.0 



Source: Tables A-28, A-29, and A-38 of the Appendix. 
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Nebraska experienced significant competitive growth advantages 
only for semi-skilled male operatives and male farmers and farm 
managers from 1950 to 1960. This Is also true for the longer 1940 
to 1960 period, except that the occupational structure of employment 
In Nebraska also exhibited a tendency to grow In the unskilled laborers 
group at a rate In excess of the national rate. Within each of the 
broad occupational categories of Table V-13, there are occurring 
employment shifts of significance which are deserving of analysis. 

A brief consideration of each of these major occupational groups 
and some Indication of the relative proportion of the labor force 
In each category may be useful. 

Professional and technical occupations . Nebraska Is less 
specialized In professional and technical occupations than Is the 
nation when measured by employment distribution patterns. This Is 
evidenced by the ratio of the proportion of Nebraska males In an 
occupation to the national proportion. This produces a "specializa- 
tion Index" value of .75 for 1960 when 7.7 percent of all Nebraska 
males were classified In thess occupations.^^ An upward employment 
shift (4,700 males) Is exhibited for the professional group, although 



28 

The discussion which follows Is based upon analyses of data 
contained In Table A- 28 of the Appendix In addition to the data In 
Table V-13. 

^^The specialization Index which Is presented In Table A- 38 
of the Appendix Is computed by dividing the ratio of employment In 
an occupation to total employment In Nebraska by employment In a 
national occupation to total national employment. 
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an area disadvantage of 4,900 persons occurred. The offset was provided 
by the positive mix shift of 9,600 persons between 1950 and 1960. 

The area disadvantage in this occupational group was more than twice 
this size from 1940 to 1960, which is a favorable trend. 

No one occupation within the professional and technical 
category exhibited a very large area disadvantage relative to the 
total, although area disadvantages In the engineering and teaching 
occupations were notable. In a few Instances, specialization indices 
for certain components of this occupational group of male employment 
Indicate th^t the Nebraska economy has a higher than national pro- 
portion in the occupation (e.g., clergymen and civil engineers). 

However, in spite of rapid growth between 1950 and 1960 in many of 
these high-level occupations, Nebraska is under-represented compared 
to the nation In several categories of high-level manpower. En- 
gineers, for example (3,573 persons In 1960), Increased 32.3 percent 
since 1950; but at the same time there was an area disadvantage of 
864 persons and a specialization index value of .50 indicating 
Nebraska has one-half the national proportion in 1960. Both of 
these measures indicate that Nebraska did not grow proportionately 
in this occupational category since 1950. The natural scientists 
occupational group was another under-represented skill for both 1950 
and 1960. 

Farm managers and laborers . Farmers and farm managers in 



Nebraska in 1960 numbered 83,900, a decline of 21.3 percent since 



1950. Nebraska exhibited a growth gap in this occupational group In 
excess of 30,000 persons from 1950 to 1960 and a gap twice chat size 
from 1940 to 1960, as Table V-13 reveals. However, there was a 
significant area advantage because the Nebraska decline was much less 
rapid than the national decline. This Is Indicated by the upward 
area advantage shift of 23,200 persons from 1950 to 1960. It Is also 
evidenced by the fact that the Nebraska specialization Index for 
farm managers In 1960 was 4.21 compared to 2.69 In 1950. Male farm 
laborers decreased dramatically between 1950 and 1960 from 32,200 
to 17,700, a decline of 45.2 percent. There Is a small area dis- 
advantage In this category (2,001 persons) accompanying large negative 
mix effects of 14,800 persons between 1950 and 1960. Specialization 
In Nebraska relative to the nation remained approximately the same 
between 1950 and 1960 In the farm laborer occupation. 

Managers and proprietors . Employment In the managerial and 
proprietor occupational category for males In Nebraska was 41,000 
persons or 11.3 percent of all male employment In 1960, an Increase 
of 6.8 percent since 1950. No growth gap existed In this occupational 
category In the 1950 to 1960 period, but a small area advantage was 
offset by 'infavorable mix effects. Changes from 1940 to 1960 and 
changes with the manager and proprietor occupation are favorable and 
rather significant. The 1940 to 1960 period reveals a growth gap 
of 3,129 persons and a large area disadvantage of 8,100 persons. 
Manufacturing proprietors are not as heavily represented In the 
Nebraska manager and proprietor occupational group as In the nation — 
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a fact indicated by the specialization index value of .63 for 1960. 
However, this category performed favorably since 1950 relative to 
national trends as Is revealed by a net upward shift of 1,400 and an 
area advantage of 1,000 persons. The hardware and farm equipment 
component exhibited a specialization ind^x value of 2.26, as would 
be expected in an economy heavily oriented toward servicing agricul- 
ture. A growth gap and area disadvantage did occur in the retail 
trade category of managerial occupations where eiiq>loyment declined 
22.4 percent in Nebraska. 

Clerical and sales occupations . The clerical and sales worker 
occupational categories for males in Nebraska both exhibited speciali- 
zation index values of less than unity and small unfavorable growth 
gaps between 1950 and 1960. The growth gap in the clerical worker 
category was the result of an area disadvantage of 1,700 persons, most 
of which occurred in the mail carrier and clerical occupations. From 
1940 to 1960 the clerical occupational group also experienced a small 
growth gap and a larger area disadvantage of 2,500 persons. An area 
disadvantage of 3,900 persons appeared in the sales worker category 
for 1950 to 1960. This was offset in part by mix effects which 
reduced the overall growth gap to 1,900 persons. This compares 
favorably to a larger growth gap of 5,400 persons between 1940 and 
1960. A considerable proportion of the total area disadvantage in 
the case of sales workers is attributable to unfavorable employment 
trends in retail and wholesale trade occupations in Nebraska which 
failed to grow as rapidly in the state as they did in the nation. 
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Skilled and semi-skilled workers « The craftsmen foremen 
occupational category for males in Nebraska numbered 55,100 In 1960, 
a meager 1.7 percent Increase since 1950. The Nebraska specialization 
index value was .78 in 1960, approximately the 1950 value. The 5,500 
area disadvantage from 1950 to 1960 is noticeable in comparison to 
the upward net shift of 12,100 persons from 1940 to 1960. Recent 
patterns of growth resulted in a growth gap of 2,800 persons from 1950 
to 1960. Decidedly unfavorable growth patterns typify the more recent 
decennial period. A growth gap of 2,900 persons in the carpentry 
component accompanied by another growth gap of 1,300 persons in the 
auto mechanic occupational component contributed to these trends. 

Trends in the electrician occupational category also were unfavorable. 
The unfavorable shift in the auto mechanic gi rip is the result of 
an area disadvantage in the Nebraska economy of 1,100 persons for 
the most part. Nebraska has a degree of over-representation relative 
to the nation in the telephone servicemen, auto mechanic, a ^^d exca- 
vation operator occupational classifications. Conversely, the 
specialization index demotes under-representation in the machinists 
£tnd foreman categories, no doubt because of the lack of proportionate 
manufacturing activities. 

Seml-skil led operative occupations . Operative workers increased 
17.5 percent over the 1950 to 1960 period of time, exhibiting a 
favorable net shift of 4,200 persons. The specialization for 

1960 was .70 compared with .52 in 1950 for this occupational category, 
which comprised 12.9 percent of 1960 male employment. There was a 



large area advantage of 4,600 persons which was distributed across 
many occupational components related directly or Indirectly to manu- 
facturing. Auto service attendants exhibited an area disadvantage 
In Nebraskpi as did truck drivers, although the growth gap was positive 
In both cases because of mix shifts. 

Service occupations and non-farm laborers . Employment of 
male serv5.ce workers In Nebraska grew at approximately the aggregate 
national ::ate from 1950 to 1960. There were positive growth gaps 
In the Janitorial and protective service components which were the 
two most important male occupations In the .service worker category 
In Nebraska in 1960. Non— farm laborers decreased 23.8 percent between 
1950 and 1960. The growth gap of 8,200 persons was comprised of an 
unfavorable mix effect of 4,400 persons and In addition, an area 
disadvantage of 3,900 persons. During the longer 1940 to 1960 period 
a smaller growth gap of 2,400 persons occurred. 

Shifts In Female Employment 

The female employed labor force In Nebraska grew less than 
the national rate, particularly from 1950 to 1960 when the growth 
gap was 6,820 persons, in spite of positive mix effects (see Table 
• The 1950 to 1960 growth pattern was adversely affected by 
an area disadvantage which totaled 12,800 persons. The 1940 to 1960 
growth gap was smaller (3,700 persons) and the area disadvantage 
in the female labor force was about equal to what It was from 1950 
to 1960. 
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TABLE V-14 

SHIFTS III FEMALE EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION IN NEBRASKA, 
1940 to 1960 and 1950 to 1960 
(thousands of persons) 







1940 to 


1960 


1950 to 


1960 


1960 

Occupation Employ- 
ment 


Growth 

Gap 


Area 
Mix (Dls) 

Effect Advantage 


Growth 

Gap 


Area 
Mix (Bis) 

Effect Advantage 


TOTAL 


162.6 


- 3.7 


8.8 


-12.5 


-6.8 


6.0 


-12.8 


Professional 
& Technical 


24.3 


-10.9 


- 1.0 


- 9.8 


-1.4 


1.3 


- 2.7 


Farmers & 
Farm Mgrs. 


2.1 


- .8 


- 1.7 


.9 


.5 


- .4 


.9 


Mgrs. & 
Proprietors 


6.7 


- 1.1 


.4 


- 1.5 


-1.0 


-1.1 


.1 


Clerical 

Workers 


46.0 


8.5 


15.2 


- 6.8 


1.5 


3.9 


- 2.4 


Sales 

Workers 


13.5 


- 1.2 


1.1 


- 2.3 


-2.8 


-1.2 


- 1.6 


Craftsmen & 
Foremen 


2.0 


.8 


.1 


.7 


- .2 


- .4 


.3 


Operatives 


14.6 


4.6 


- 1.5 


6.1 


- .4 


-3.0 


2.6 


Service 

Workers 


29.7 


6.0 


5.3 


.7 


3.5 


2.7 


.7 


Private House 
hold Workers 


11.5 


-16.0 


-15.3 


- .8 


2.2 


- .7 


2.8 


Laborers & 
Foremen^ 


5.8 


2.6 


“ .9 


3.5 


-9.2 


-8.1 


- 1.1 


Occupations 
Not Reported 


6.4 


3.7 


7.1 


- 3.4 


.4 


12.9 


-12.5 



^Includes farm laborers. 



Source: Tables A~29 and A-38 of the Appendix. 
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Professional and technical workers . Several occupational 
gioups contributed to the small growth gap in female employment* 

Ths professional and technical occupations, for example, experienced 
ar area disadvantage of 2,700 p*3rsons and a positive effect of 
1,300 persons, or a net growth gap of 1,400 persons from 1950 to 1960. 
A large area disadvantage existed In the female teaching occupations 
wJ.ich Increased 8.0 percent in Nebraska over the decennial period. 

Ttie Increase was much larger for teacher occupations in the nation 
a.‘i Is Indicated by the area disadvantage of 2,700 persons. At the 
s<?me time, however, Nebraska has a large proportion of its female 
l;ib'3r force classified as professional and technical as is evidenced 
by the Index value of 1.15 for I960. 

Managers , farmers and laborers . The farm manager occupation 
group in Nebraska indicates trends different from those at the national 
level. Female farmers and farm managers increased 75.5 percent over 
the 1950 to 1960 decennial period* This small positive growth gap 
occurred In spite of a negative mix effect which failed to offset com- 
piletelythe Nebraska area advantage. The specialization Index for 
Nsbraska was 2.34 In 1960, nearly twice the 1950 value. Laborers 
aad farm foremen in the female proportion of the labor force decreased 
from 11,000 to 5,700 persons from 1950 to 1960, a 48.4 percent 
decline over the decennial period. Most of the 9,200 growth gap shift 
^3 of the mix effect In this occupation group. The number of women 
In non-farm manager and proprietor occupations Increased to 6,700 or 
4.1 percent of the total female labor force in I960* This Is somewhat 
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greater than the national average as is Indicated by the 1960 
specialization index value of 1.12 

sales workers . Nebraska aggregate employment 
trends were affected by trends in the clerical worker occupations, 
which Increased 38.8 percent over the 1950 to 1960 decennial period. 
Clerical occupations exhibited a positive growth gap from 1950 to 
1960 of 1,500 persons, in spite of an area disadvantage of 2,400 
persons. Large and unfavorable growth gaps did occur, however, in 
telephone operator and stenographer occupations of 1,500 and 1,300 
persons. Positive growth gaps were significant in the secretarial 
(3,600) and cashier (1,100 persons) occupations. These latter were 
related to upward mix effects. Sales worker occupations increased 
10.9 percent over the decennial period in Nebraska, most of this coming 
in the area of retail trade. There was, however, an area disadvan- 
tage of 1,600 persons in female sales workers from 1950 to 1960. 

This, in combination with a slightly smaller mix effect, produced 
a growth gap of 2,800 persons from 1950 to 1960 and a decrease in 
the specialization index from 1.14 to 1.05. 

Skilled and semi~skilled workers . The craftsmen occupational 
category is almost non-existent in the state. The female operative 
worker group increased 30.9 percent over the 1950 and 1960 decennial 
period as an area advantage of 2,600 persons existed. Employment 
growth does not compare favorably to the 1940 to 1960 increase, 
however. The specialization index increased from .46 to .59 between 
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1950 and 1960, but it remains much less than unity which is indicative 
of a relatively large amount of under-specialization. 

Servi ce and household workers . Positive growth gaps were 
exhibited in the private household and service worker occupations 
for females »n Nebraska. In addition, trends toward increasing 
specialization in these two occupations are apparent. A large 
upward shift in the employment of hospital attendants contributed 
significantly to the favorable growth effects of these two occupa- 
tional categories. Of the 29,700 female service workers in 1960, 
cooks and kitchen help, waitresses, and hospital attendants were 
most numerous. 



Summary 

The structure of the Nebraska economy has undergone signifi- 
cant changes in recent years which affect the utilization of human 
resources. These patterns of change have been traced in a very 
aggregative way by an examination of the employment structure of the 
entire economy. This was followed by limited analysis of data related 
to the agricultural sector; a review of certain patterns of growth 
in the non-£igricultural sector, with particular emphasis on manu- 
facturing; and an analysis of the occupational structure of the 
Nebraska labor force. 

Growth in employment by industry in the postwar era reveals 
the existence of a wide 1950 to 1963 growth differential between 
the United States and Nebraska, culminating in an employment growth 
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gap for 1963 of 62,200 persons. Growth patterns since 1958 reveal 

a continuing growth gap, but one which has diminished In Intensity. 

Agriculture and manufacturing number among the "basic" industries 

In Nebraska exhibiting notable competitive advantages relative to 

national employment growth trends, i^lle the "non-baslc" or service 

30 

oriented sectors tended to exhibit competitive disadvantages. 

The competitive advantage shift In these "basic" Industries which 
provide the means of payment for Imports and services Is more apparent 
than real, since the "advantage" Is that employment declined less 
rapidly In the state than In the nation. As a consequence, Nebraska 
employment In non~baslc sectors did not expand at a pace comparable 
to most states In the nation during the postwar period. 

The agricultural sector numerically Is the largest major 
Industry In Nebraska In terms of 1963 employment. The gainful em- 
ployment In Nebraska of manpower released from agriculture because of 
Increasing productivity was not realized fully In the postwar era. 
Tapping the reservoir of human capital which may be released In the 
years Immediately ahead must be a major policy objective In Nebraska. 
The typical farm In Nebraska was depicted earlier as producing more 



The baslc-nonbaslc Industry concept Is the basis for 
analysis of multiplier Impacts In the economic base context. The 
concept Is based upon the premise that the lifeline of regional 
growth Is that the output produced locally by the primary or the 
"basic" sectors which Is sold beyond a region's borders generates 
the support for "non-baslc" service or residential Industries. For 
further detail see Walter tsard. Methods of Regional Analysis (Cam- 
bridge: The M.I.T. Press, 1960), pp. 190-98. 
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net Income than the typical national fana, and similar circumstances 
prevail with respect to the value of farms* National postwar Increases 
in farm valuation, however, exceeded Nebraska growth in farm valuation 
just as was true for income growth patterns. In short, agriculture 
in Nebraska appears to be productive and relatively vigorous compared 
to agriculture throughout the nation, although the large favorable 
margin that the industry has enjoyed has diminished relative to national 
growth during the decade of the 1950*s. This most certainly is the 
case in terms of net income and gross receipts' from farm marketings* 
Total net farm income declined more rapidly in Nebraska (-12*0 per- 
cent) than in the nation (-9*5 percent) from 1949-51 to 1961-63, and the 
20 percent increase in gross cash receipts in Nebraska was one per- 
centage point below national growth* 

Non-agrlcultural employment growth in Nebraska exceeded 
national growth by a small margin from 1948 to 1963 as well as from 
19.)8 to 1963* Nebraska is highly specialized in certain Industries 
and very much under~*represented in others, as might be expected* 

^lle there is no completely satisfactory way to measure specialization, 
coiaparlng Nebraska and national employment distribution ratios by 
Industry reveals that manufacturing represents about one— half or 
less the basic industry support that this sector provides for the 
nation* This is also true in the chemical, metals, machinery, and 
construction material industries of manufacturing* The food product 
sector (particularly the meat and grain mill industries) is heavily 
represented in the Nebraska industry mix* While the overall pattern 
of non-agricultural employment growth in Nebraska suggests performance 
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slightly in excess of national growth rates, the Nebraska government 
and trade sectors exhibited competitive disadvantages. Manufactur- 
ing employment expanded more rapidly in Nebraska than in the nation, 
but declines in the employment growth rate of the food products sector 
detracted substantially from what otherwise might have been a more 
spectacular pattern cf overall performance. Large growth gaps occurred 
in the food and meat products, transportation, and trade sectors 
from 1948 to 1963. 

Particular attention was devoted to the manufacturing sector 
because of the Importance of manufacturing as a "basic" Industry 
and a potential replacement for the economic base once provided by 
agriculture which has contracted absolutely and relatively. The 
contraction In this base has been occurring In both gross and net 
Income. The latter is obvious throughout this study and the former 
Is Illustrated by comparing gross transactions. The Increase In the 
manufacturing value added part of transactions alone from 1954 to 
1963 was 88.5 percent — about three times the rate of growth in gross 
Income from agriculture which occurred over the longer period from 
1949-51 to 1961-63. Value added from manufacturing in 1963 in 
Nebraska was almost three-quarters of a billion dollars, and gross 
transactions In manufacturing would produce a Nebraska manufacturing 
"spending stream" component several times as large as value added. 

-^-^In 1958 for example, the total value of shipment of construction 
machinery manufacturing firms was 3.5 million dollars compared to 
871,000 dollars of value added. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Nebraska Census of Manufactures ; 19 58. MC58 (3)-26, pp. 26-7. 
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Manufacturing payrolls exceeded one^thlrd of a billion dollars In 
1963 » and new capital Investment approximated 45 million dollars in 
the early 1960's. Transactions In construction, mining, and services 
exceeded gross Income flows in agriculture many times over, and total 
retail sales Increased 60 percent from 1948 to 1963 while the Increase 
In farm equipment sales was 35 percent. 

Uhlle it Is not possible to summarize adeqtuitely the numerous 
growth, comparisons that were developed In this chapter concerning 
the manufacturing sector. It Is Instructive to note that Nebraska 
Increases in manhours, wages, value added per manhour, and wages 
per manhour were more rapid than in the nation. In 1963 the value 
added per manhour was 7.7 dollars In Nebraska and the nation, 

Dwi thi.s represented a 75.5 percent Nebraska Increase since 1954 
compared to a 59.7 percent Increase for the nation. The machinery 
and transportation equipment manufacturing sectors, which generated 
about one**flfth of Nebraska value added, experienced an Increase 
In value added approximately three times as large as the Nebraska 
all manufacturing average of 38.6 percent and more than twice 
as large as the national Increase for th-i'e same Industries. In 
contrast, the Nebraska food products sector, which accounts for 
more than two*-flfths of Nebraska value added, experienced an Increase 
In value .>.dded which was less than that experienced nationally for 
the same Industry group and approximately one-half as large as the 



OO 

'^^See U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Censuses of Business: 1948 and 1963. 
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all manufacturing growth rate In Nebraska. Furthermore, the nuoiber 
of employees declined 3.6 percent in the food products group in 
Nesraska from 1958 to 1963 whereas the nation experienced a slightly 
smaller decline. Total manufacturing employment Increased 12.3 per~ 
cent In Nebraska from 1958 to 1963 — twice the national rate of 
growth. This rate of overall Nebraska performance is all the more 
unusual when one recognizes the predomina*ce of the employment 
declining food p*roducts sector In the Nebraska manufacturing industry 
mix. A particularly dismal enq>loyment growth prospect is presented 
by the meat product component of the food Industry which is roughly 
10 times as Important to the state economy as it is to the national 
economy. Nebraska value added actually declined In this industry 
1.6 percent compared to a national increase of 13.3 percent and the 
Nebraska ratio of value added to manhours Increased 3.6 percent 
conq>ared to a 14.2 percent increase for the nation. 

The occupational structure of the Nebraska labor force 
i^cflects the structure of the Nebraska econo m y , and changes in the 
occupation mix between 1950 and 1960 mir*" -* both state and national 
manpower trends. The 5.7 percent decline in male employment in 
Nebraska from 1950 to 1960 in conjunction with a national Increase 
in male employment results in a 48,525 person male enq>loyment growth 
gap. This is comprised in part of a competitive disadvantage which 
is largest In the skilled manpower categories, professional and 
technical workers (-4,900 persons) and craftsmen and foremen (-5,500 
persons). About four-fifths of the Nebraska growth gap in male 
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employment is the result of a manpower mix heavily oriented towards 
slow growth occupations, such as farm managers, and farm and non- 
farm laborers. These three occupations contributed heavily towards 
the total gap, exhibiting unfavorable shifts of 30,100, 16,800, and 
8,200 persons respectively, from 1950 to 1960. Whii® It Is diffi- 
cult to assess female occupational employment shifts precisely. In 
part because of large values in the "not reported" category. It 
appears that conq>etltlve disadvantages were most pronounced for 
females in the professional and clerical worker occupations. A 
definite competitive advantage was exhibited by growth trends in 
the semi-skilled operative occupations. 
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CHAFTER VI 



CONCLUSiONS AND PUBLIC POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Immediate ob;^ .tlvr. of this study as stated In Chapter I 
was to describe the nature of the Nebraska economy • observe the 
Nebraska rate of economic growth in a comparative context, and 
chart the past course of economic development. It was intended that 
this would provide a basis for formulating policy as well as furnish 
a base for additional research designed to identify more detailed 
circumstances and needs of the Nebraska ecc?»ony» 

The analytical framework was oriented to a general descrip- 
tion of patterns of market access to Inputs and outputs. Export 

m 

and Import tendencies and Industry linkages in Nebraska were examined 
in an aggregative fashion. Agglomeration forces were implied in the 
concern expressed for out-migration rather than being specifically 
identified and treated for numerous sub-areas in Nebraska. One 
of the many areas which should receive additional research attention 
is the demographic patterns and economic geography of the state. 

The empnasis on aggregation in the methodology employed could not 
be avoided, given the broad scope of the problem being studied and 
the scarcity of prior research of this nature. While this may be 
viewed as a serious limitation by some, it may not be so important 
when it is remembered that the research effort was undertaken to 
facilitate and provide a broad base for less aggregative research 
efforts as well as programs intended to condition the future economic 
growth of Nebraska. 



M fl n pows3T"*3rsXstsd *iokct ii&V£ uctstk kiic^ xOCaX pCxilt tliirou^iiou^ 

this study. The procedures used In this project relate directly to 
the Importance of economic interdependence between Nebraska and the 
nation.^ Much of the analysis is comparative in nature, using the 
nation as a benchmark and the shift-differential technique to iden- 
tify those economic sectors making positive or negative contributions 
to overall growth in the economy. 

There is probably no "right" benchmark to use, but use of 
the nation represents a normative comparison which is a compromise 
between extremes. It would be less realistic to make comparisons 
of Nebraska's growth relative to New York or Alabama. It would be 
of less value to fail to make normative comparisons %diich imply 
a desirable objective (e.g., the national growth rate). Making 
normative comparisons can have the effect of reducing economic mls^ 
conceptions that can arise and that may restrict public policies 
designed to prompt further growth. Ignoring comparative patterns 
of growth may mask the existence of serious national as well as 
regional problems related to economic growth, unemployment, under- 
employment, poverty, and socio-economic Imbalance. Ultimately, 
the Nebraska economy. must become more directly assimilated into 
the economic mainstream of American life. Thus, both reasonable- 
ness and economic reality have contributed to the use of the nation 
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See pp. 



19-32 of Chapter I. 
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as norm," although the writer readily admits that this (or any 
other) standard is imperfect* 

This concluding chapter has two objectives: (1) to provide 

a very brief appraisal of some of the highlights of economic growth 
and suggest the general need for economic growth policy in Nebraska; 
and (2) to present some tentative public policies which may ameliorate 
the record of relative economic decline which has pervaded the Nebraska 
, economy in recent decades. It is important to recognize that this 

latter objective is based in part on personal interpretations and 
value judgments. 

Patterns of Progress and Decline 

T^ general indicators of economic growth . Three general con~ 
elusions emerge from the description of the Nebraska economy provided 
by this study. 

1* Throughout most of the six decades of this century the 
Nebraska economy has not been as viable a participant in the economic 
mainstream of the nation as might be desired. The slower rate of 
economic growth in Nebraska relative to national progress has many 
implications and assumes many forms, including large amounts of 
human capital out-migration, inadequate job opportunities, income 
levels and growth rates substandard to those experienced at the 
national level, lower than national expenditures in support of 
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2 

c.ducatlon, as well as the exporting of financial capital. 

2 1 The pattern of economic growth in the pcstwar period in 
Nebraska is generally consistent with the relatively inferior growth 
rates observed for the entire century; however, the size of the 
ciccnomic growth differential is less in some ways. Nevertheless, 
a sizable growth gap remains, and serious structural changes and 
i-ector declines have occurred between 1948 and 1963. 

3. There is some evidence which suggests that the state 
economy may be near a "pivotal" point in the mid-1960's, although 
Che evidence is by no means conclusive. This suggests that now may 
be an appropriate time to adopt policy measures to help direct 
economic development. It is possible that economic development can 
be pursued more vigorously than it has in the past, and it m^y be 
possible that economic growth will occur at a rate more nearly 
comparable to national growth in the future. The prevailing history 
of relatively poor economic performance over the time period with 
which these date- are concerned renders suspect the natural occurrence 



2 

See Emmett J. Vaughan, "Capital Accumulation in Nebraska 
Since 1854" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Nebraska, 
1964), pp. 335-39 who notes that the combined effects of inferior 
capital investment outlets, a sluggish rate of investment, and the 
institutionalizing of savings have resulted in savings leaving Nebraska 
in debt instrument form. While this study has not specifically 
treated the economics of education, it can be noted that in 1964 the 
average expenditure per pupil was 484 dollars in the nation and 
407 dollars in Nebraska, and the average teacher's salary was 
6,235 dollars in^the nation compared to 5,000 dollars in Nebraska. 

See U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States ! 1965 . p. 125. 
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ot the ‘'pivotal point" ttiasls advanced above. Admitting to the 
realities of the Nebraska growth gap and a congnlttnent to implementing 
policy in support of economic growth are two matters with which 
Nebraskans should become concerned. 

Overall changes in the population, labor force, and Income 
characteristics of the >7ebraska economy provide sweeping insights 
into economic performance in this state. The average annual rate 
of growth of total real personal Income in Nebraska for the six- 
decade period ending in 1960 was 2.28 percent, 1.17 percentage points 
below the national rate of growth for this i (iine period. From 1948 
to 1963 a real personal Income growth gap which cumulatively is 
equal to 6.7 billion dollars appeared between the nation and state. 
This is the additional Income which would have accrued to Nebraska 
if the state had grown at the national rate. The size of this growth 
gap is comparable |o almost two years of personal Income in the 
Nebraska economy as of the early 1960 's. From 1948 to 1963 total 
real personal Income in Nebraska grew at a rate of 2.42 percent 
compared to 3.76 percent for the nation. However, since 1958 the 
differential has narrowed, amounting to 0.8 percentage points as 
the Nebraska real Income growth rate from 1958 to 1963 was 3.1 per- 
cent. 

Value added in manufacturing grew less rapidly in Nebraska 
than the nation between 1900 and 1930. Since that time the rate 
of growth in value addud in Nebraska has approximated the national 
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Incresse* Value added in 1929 was 0»36 percent of total value added 
in the liciLluu and d.jo percent of the national total in 1958. In 
the postwar period, however value added has increased more rapidly 
in Nebraska than for the nation as a whole, although the difference 
has been very small. 

While several of the industry components of the manufacturing 
sector in Nebraska have grown at rates far in excess of the national 
rate, these uo not include major agricultural- related sectors which 
have turned in substandard performances in the postwar period com- 
pared to overall manufacturing growth and compared to the food 
products sector in the nation. Manufacturing activities have grown 
rapidly in the postwar Nebraska economy, but this growth has not 
been rapid enough to absorb the large exodus of human resources 
from agriculture. While the manufacturing sector has generated income 
in excess ef the national rate, it has not increased rapidly enough 
to offset the contracting agricultural* base which provided one-third 

of personal Income in Nebraska in 1948 but only one-eighth in the 
mid -1960*8. * 

The Nebraska record of growth also has been substandard when 
compared to national growth in terms of real per capita income. A 

total growth gap differential the size of the one which existed 

, (■ 

between the nation and Nebraska from 1948 to 1963 has great signi- 
ficance. The 1948 to 1963 Nebraska rate of growth in per capita 
income waei 1.45 percent compared to a national growth rate of 2.04 
percent. Cumulatively, the 6.7 billion dollar growth gap in real 
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personal Income constitutes a sizable loss' wbsn spread O'ver 1*4 
rolllion Nebraska residents. This comparison is not strictly accurate 
In that the national population growth rate Is Implied In obtaining 
the 6.7 billion dollar gap-, Nebraska has exported large quantities 
of human and real capital in the postwar period, as well as through- 
out the entire century. 

Human capital out-mlgratlon has the general effect of raising 
per capita Income. Per capita Income patterns are of questionable 
value when comparing regional economies wherein human resource 
fluidity Is much greater than it is at the national level. One author 
has noted that ". . .states having net out-mlgratlon may be expected 
to have per capita Income growing faster than the national average, 
while In states experiencing net in-mlgratlon per capita Income may 
be expected to grow more slowly than the national average."^ These 
circumstances are dependent upon changes In the age-structure which 
accompanies migration. Because a large proportion of migrants are 
concentrated In young age groups, many of whom are below the age of 
25, and because this age group has earnings below the mean for all 
wage earners, migration Initially Increases per capita earnings In 
the origin area and decreases earnings In the destination area. 
Modification of these remarks Is required Insofar as migrant age- 
and sex-specific Incomes vary, but these findings generally take on 



^Burton A. Welsbrod, "An Expected- Income Measure of Economic 
Welfare," Journal of Political Economy (August, 1962), 357. 
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particular significance for slow growth areas. Harvey Perloff has ob- 
served that participation Income per capita for the United States rose 
350 percent from A75 dollars in 1940 to 1,649 dollars in 1956. During 
this seme period, the per capita Increase for the three heavy out-^lgra- 
tlon states of Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas ranged from 310 to 
360 percent. California and Oregon experienced much in-migration along 
with lower per capita income Increases of about ?00 percent.^ 

Over the entire six decades of this century the Nebraska popu- 
lation growth rate was one-third the national rate of population growth. 
Three-quarters of a million persons have been estimated as net out- 
mlgrants in this centuxry, and net out-migration has averaged approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the average population in each of the three 
most recent decades. Approximately 80 percent of all net out-migrants 
fxrom Nebraska have been under 45 years of age. 

The size of the population growth differential was less from 
1948 to 1963 than it was for the entire 60-year period. Nevertheless, 
the male labor force was smaller in I960 than it was in 1940 or 
1950, and the Nebraska woi^.^ng age population (over 14 years) actually 
declined from 1950 to 1960, all of this decline occurring in the 
male population. While the rate of net out-migration appears to 
have slackened since 1958, the Nebraska postwar growth gap in human 
resources was one-quarter of a million persons, nearly two-thirds 



4 

Harvey S. Perloff, et , Regions . Resources . and Economic 
Growth (Baltimore: vTohns Hopkins Press, 1960), p. 597. 



of whom were net out-migrants. The approximately six percent decline 
in the Nebraska population between 14 and 44 years of age from 1950 
to 1960 contrasts sharply with a six percent increase for this age 
category in the nation. According to Burton Weisbrod, the discounted 



"present value" of human capital in this age category is nearly four 
times as great as it is for persons over 55 years of age.^ Inter- 
estingly enough, none of the economic areas in Nebraska exchanged 
migrants with other states on an even basis j i.e», all areas experienced 
net out-migration in the course of population exchange from 1955 
to 1960, Including Omaha and Lincoln. This information is normally 
concealed by the large influx of human resources from rural Nebraska 
to the two major metropolitan areas. 



Structural changes ^ the Nebraska economy . Some of the more 
important conclusions which can be garnered from the structural analysis 
of this study are as follows. 

1. The sluggish pattern of economic growth in Nebraska income 
and employment and the slow rate of accumulation of the stock of human 
capital has been influenced unfavorably by the orientation of the 
Nebraska industry mix tow.ards economic sectors which have become 
relatively less important to the nation with the passage of time. 
Furthermore, the rates of growth and decline vary greatly from 
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This is a discounted (four percent) measure of the future 
average earnings capacity of human resources. See Weisbrod, 
Journal of Political Economy (August, 1962), Table I, 361-63. 
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Industry to Industry and. In addition, the rates of growth and decline 
in manpower requirements have not been uniform. 

2. During the postwar period the non-agrlcultural sector of 
the Nebraska economy grew at a rate slightly In excess of the nation's 
rate of growth. In certain Important todustry categories (e.g. , 
manufacturing) Nebraska has experienced a competitive employment 
growth advantage relative *■'' the nation. 

3. The rate of decline in Nebraska agricultural enq»loyment 
has been less than the national decline, but net agricultural Income 
earned in Nebraska has declined at a rate someidiat in excess of the 
national rate in the postwar era.^ The Intensity of agricultural 
decline exceeded the state's ability to absorb released human capital 
in other "basic" economic activities. This dilemma has been com- 
pounded by the fact that the food products component of manufacturing 
has grown at a rate below both the overall Nebraska manufacturing 
average and the comparable Industry in the nation in the 1958-1963 
era. Since the rid 1950's, enq>loyment In the food products cout- 
ponent of manufacturing has actually declined. As a consequence 

of the absence of public policy efforts designed to provide adequate 
economic opportunities in other Industries, numerous Nebraskans 



^According to a nationally promlnant economist, a conq>etltlve 
advantage in agricultural employment shifts'^'. . .merely reflects a lot of 
underemployment which our basic data are not sufficiently precise tc 
Identify." Lowell D. Ashby, "Regional Economic St: ictures: Experience 

and Outlook," Mid-Continent Research and Developmeat Proceedings , 

Papers presented at the Twelfth Annual Meeting, 19^^, p. 33. 
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have been encouraged to leave the state and nuinerous others no 
doubt have accepted "undereoq)loyiiient" as a way of life. 

4. Th^ le changes In the industrial structure of Nebraska 
employment have been reflected In the occupational mix of the Nebraska 
labor force. There has been some tendency towards a long-run re- 
tardation of growth in the skill content of. the Nebraska labor force. 
This Is evidenced In numerous ways, including shifts by occupation and 
the recognition that most net out-mlgrants have a larger than average 
future earnings capacity. The educational attainment levels of out- 
mlgrants are In excess of the state average, and this may constitute 
evidence of retardation in the skill content of the Nebraska labor 
force. 

The Industrial origins of Income and enqployment have changed 
dramatically In the six— decade era with which this study Is concerned. 
Over this entire period, growth In total employment was complemented 
by favorable net shifts In all but the agriculture, constnictlon, and 
transportation and communication sectors.^ Not surprisingly, all 
major industry categories except agriculture exhibited conq;>etltlve 
dl.sadvantages in employment over this long-run period. These nega- 
tive shifts were very large In the services and public administration 
and trade, finance, and -Insurance sectors In response to the con- 
traction of a major dimension of Nebraska's economic base — agricul- 
ture. 



^See Table II-5. 
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IWo^flfths of Nebraska's total service Income (wages, salaries, 
and proprietors' Income) was generated by agriculture In 1900 compared 
to one-fifth for the nation. By 1960 service Income earned In agri- 
culture declined to 4.8 percent of the natl^ri's total compared to 
18.5 percent of total service income In Nebraska. Between 1948 and 
1963 Nebraska service Income earned In agriculture declined by about 
one-third of a billion dollars — an annual rate of decline of 3«^77 
percent compared to a national decline of 2.97 percent annually for 
this same conq»onent. However, total personal Income In raaka 
increased one billion dollars over this period. Analysis of shifts 
In the Industrial sources of participation Income In the postwar 
era corroborated the negative absolute and relative growth contri- 
bution of agriculture and revealed. In addition, that the trade and 

g 

transportation sectors have detracted from overall state performance. 
In contrast, manufacturing and construction were positive Influences 
on participation Income growth In the postwar era. 

The selection of a comparison period of time i^ch accurately 
reflects growth and decline Is particularly vexing In analyzing 
agricultural Income patterns where annual variations In Income are a 
serious analytical problem. To circumvent the problem Inherent 
In yearly Income variability, a three-year average comparison was 
made ^Ich further corroborated the net Income growth patterns 
noted above. This analysis revealed In addition that gross farm 



®See Table III-7. 
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Income earned from the sale of farm output Increased less In Nebraska 
than in the nation In the postwar period. 

Shifts In total employment In Nebraska over the 1948 to 1963 
period also tend to confirm the fact that the trade and service 
oriented sectors are at a competitive disadvantage relative to com- 
parable national sectors. In many Instances (e.g., services), this 
negative Influence was offset by even larger positive mix effects 
which reduced the total Nebraska employment growth gap. Non-egrl- 
cultural eoq[>loyment Increased at a rate slightly In excess of the 
national rate In the postwar era.^ Data Indicate, however, that while 
manufacturing has been a positive Influence on economic growth, the 
food products Industry, and meat products in particular, have 
detracted from the aggregate manufacturing rate of growth In Nebraska 
In terms of growth In value added and employment. In contrast, the 
transportation equipment, machinery, chemicals, rubber and plastics, 
lumber and wood, and grain mill Industries have positively conditioned 
aggregate growth in manufacturing. 

Occupational needs have also changed dramatically In recent 
years in Nebraska. Whether Nebraska manpower development Is abreast 
of the dynamic national economy of the 1960 's has not yet been 



^See Tables V-8 and V-9. 
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investigated fully. This analysis indicates that some of the more 
important net shifts in the Nebraska labor force have been towards 
higher skill-level occupations. At the same time, Nebraska growth 
has been at a competitive disadvantage in comparison to national 
trends in certain occupations ^e.g., the professional and craftsmen 
categories) . 

The preceding chapters are intended to help identify the present 
growth potential of certain broad industry sectors. This identifica- 
tion provides a convenient starting point for detailed feasibility 
analyses which are not within the scope of this study. The industry 
data contained in the main portion of this study can be used as a 
starting point to permit economic policy'-makers to identify positive 
and negative influences in Nebraska growth. This is a necessary 
prerequisite to the formulation of effective economic policy. 

An epilogue . Trends in labor force, population and income 
data from 1958 to 1963 occasionally suggest the possibility that 
Nebraska may be on the verge of a resurgence of economic growth. These 
signs are very tentative ones, but some of them worthy of note are: 

(1) area or competitive advantage shifts in total employment 



^ The author is currently engaged in research on the economics 
of education in Nebraska and other Plains States. Also see a recent 
publication of the Area Development Department of Northern Natural 
Gas entitled "Vocational Training for Industry in the Northern 
Plains" (Omaha, 1965). This study Indicates that less than one- 
half the estimated demands for vocational education are currently 
being met by vocational training in the Plains States, with Nebraska 
providing approximately 55 percent of estimated demand. 
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(see Tables V-1 or V-8) from 1958 to 1963 1® contrast to a coispetltlve 
disadvantage from 1950 to 1963; (2) an annual average growth differ- 
ential unfavorable to Nebraska in personal Income of 0.8 percentage 
points from 1958 to 1963 compared to 1.4 percentage points differ- 
ential from 1948 to 1963; and (3) a much reducctd ^timuii rate of net 
out-migration from 1958 to 1963 in contrast to the entire postwar 
era. 

Using preliminary estimates of changes in some of the major 
economic growth indicators from 1963 to 1965 is subject to the 
obvious hazards of estimating errors, a highly unusual period of 
expansion, and an unrepresentative time period for agricultural 
income data. Real per capita income in Nebraska Increased 8.0 
percent from 1963 to 1965, the same as the national rate according 
to preliminary estimates made by the United States Department of 
Commerce. Total income in Nebraska Increased to 3.5 billion 
dollars or 9.3 percent compared to an 11,0 percenL national rise 
from 1963 to 1965. An even more dramatic and unusual Nebraska 
income rise may be recorded for 1966 according to the very tenta- 
tive data recently issued by the McGraw-Hill Company. Total 



Personal Income estimates for 1965 are from U.S. Department 
of CcHomerce, Office of Bixsiness Economics, Survey of Current Business. 
April, 1966, pp. 10-12 Employment data are from Nebraska Department 
of Labor , Monthly Labor Force Trends . Division of Employment . Popu- 
lation data are from U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports . Series P25, No. 324. 



12 

*^^See Business Week Information Services, Measuring Personal 
Income (New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., May, 1966). 
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Nebraska non-agrlcultural employment Increased at the average annual 
rate of 1.9 percent from 1963 to 1965, and the Nebraska population 
increased 4.7 percent from 1960 to 1965. Closer examination of these 
preliminary data raves'^ ? that the total Nebraska labor force actually 
declined from 645,100 to 635,711 persons frop* 1962 to 1965. Another 
example of why these data should be Interpreted carefully Is furnished 
by population growth patterns. The national Increase In population 
from 1960 to 1965 was 8.0 percent. This Is 3.3 percentage points In 
excess of Nebraska's rate of population growth. 

One dimension to the state economy which may provide a built- 
in favorable growth bias Is the simple fact that with the passage of 
time and the decreasing relative contribution of agriculture to the state 
economy the overall negative growth effects are felt less and less. 
Moreover, with the passage of time, economic growth has occurred In the 
"replacement" economic base provided In part by manufacturing. One might 
also argue that absolute employment declines In agriculture are not 
likely to occur in the future at the rate of the past. This Is a 
more tenuous statement, however, as evidenced from the data analyzed 
earlier (Table V-2) , and In view of the agricultural employment 
decline from 144,000 persons In 1963 to 127,000 persons In 1965, a 
decrease of 11.5 percent. Then too, the arguments advanced by 
Keys'^rling which perhaps are being reflected In the 1966 Income data for 
Nebraska may furnish insulation against continued relative economic decline 



13 

Nebraska Department of Labor, Division of Employment, Nebraska 
Labor Force Trends . Annual Supplement . 
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in the future. Ll^■-e all of the 1963 to 1965 empirical data, 
however, Keyserllng'ii hypothesis remains to be verified. 



Policy Recommendations 



This analysis has brought out many of the weaknesses In 

the Nebraska economy. Nebraska, however, can profit from knowledge 

concerning the past rate of economic development. The Intent here 

is to assist In this by suggesting tentative proposals, any one or 

a.ll of which may be useful In accelerating Nebraska's economic 
.. 15 _ 

growth. There Is, of course, no evidence In this study that 
public polj.cy will j.n fact help accomplish this purpose, although 
the rationale Is generally felt to be valid. Some evidence of this 
Is furnished by the extent to which several states have pursued 



l^Lion H. Keyserllng, Agriculture and the Public Interest 
(Washlngtoi: Conference on Economic Progress, 1965). 

^^Ttiese tentative recommendations are meant to be flexible. 

They are the outgrowth and synthesis of the author's reading of 
several regional economic policy statements. A representative sample 
that the reader might wish to consult would Include W. Haber, E. McKean, 
and H. Taylor, The Michigan Economy (Kalamazoo: W.E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employ^nent Research, 1959); Distressed Areas In a Growing Economy 
(New York: Committee of -i.conomlc Development, 1961); D. J. Gilmore, 
Develoolnt the "Little" Economies . Supplementary Paper No. 10 (New 
York: Committee for Economic Development, 1959); J. M. Henderson and 
.0. Krueger, National Growth and Economic Change In the Upper 
Midwest (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1965); T.W. Schultz, 
"Capital format ion by Education," Journal of Political Economy (December, 
1960); Jon G. Udell, Wisconsin's Economic Development . Bureau of 
Business Research (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1965); and 
Economic Development for Kansas : An Action Program . Report Prepared 
by the Governor's Economic Development Committee, 1962. 
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economic development policies. These recommendations hopefully 
will contribute to Improving Nebraska's competitive position and 
close "growth gaps" noted In this study. These recommendations are 
not a direct part of this research, but they are the outgrowth of 
this Interpretation of Nebraska's pattern of economic growth. 

These recommendations assume z realistic assessment of the 
Nebrasica economy and allocation of adequate resources In support of 
greater Industrial development and diversification. These recommenda~ 
tlons are also contingent upon a solution to the current tax problems 
In Nebraska. Figure Vl-l depicts the framework within which the 



^^Arkansas, for example^ has an annual budget of 160,000 dollars for 
economic research, 225,000 dollars for planning, and 475,000 dollars 
for promotion and Industrial development. According to J. R. Peterson, 
Associate Director of the newly established Mississippi Research 
and Development Center, this state has a 1966~68 budget of 3.7 
mllllcn dollars for economic planning and technical research, one~ 
third of which will come from other than state resources (foundation 
grants and the federal government). In addition, the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Board has a 1966~68 budget 
for 2.0 million dollars, all of which is spent for economic develop- 
ment. Kansas and Iowa also have recently expanded Into these 
activities on a broad scale. Nebraska currently spends 170,000 
dollars annually In support of Industrial development "»la the Division 
of Natural Resources. (Data were obtained In conversation from 
C. Hinkle, Director of Arkansas Industrial Development; J.R. Peterson 
of the Mississippi Research and Development Center; and David Osterhout, 
Director of the Nebraska Division of Natural Resources.) 

^^Thls Is not dealt with here as It Is covered In detail 
elsewtiere. It can be noted in passing, however, that Nebraska state 
and local taxes and expenditures per capita are among the lowest In the 
nation. In 1963, state and local expenditures in Nebraska were 313 
dollars per capita compared to 344 dollars for the nation, 345 dollars 
in Kansas, and 341 dollars in Iowa. Per capita revenues, taxes, and 
expenditures all show Nebraska to be about 10 percent below the national 
average and 12 to 15 percent below the neighboring states of Iowa 
and Blansas. Nebraska state and local expenditures per 1,000 dollars 
of personal Income were 137 dollars In 1963 compared to an average 
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tentative policies suggested below might be Implemented. These 
recommendations differ In that the first four are organizational 
In nature, wh'le the last five policy statements are addressed to 
functional areas or activities. 

1. The Economic Growth Act . It Is recommended that the 
political leaders of this state express their concern for and Intent 
to pursue economic development policies vigorously through the 
passage of an "Economic Growth Act." In addition to affirming the 
Intent of the legislative and executive offices, this legislation 
would require that the Governor of the State of Nebraska deliver an 
"Economic Report" annually and that a major legislative "Committee 
on Economic Development and the Economic Report" be created. This 
act should also provide for those practices and offices required 
In the Implementation of all policies selected In support of the 
objective of Increased Nebraska economic growth. 

One of many factors which are Important to economic growth 
Is political leadership. Professor Walter Rostcw has made the 



In excess of 150 dollars for Kansas and Iowa. U.S. Department of 
Commerce , Bureau of the Census , Statistical Abstract of the United 
States ; 1965 . pp. 427-30. For additional Information on the Nebraska 
tax situation see H. F. McClelland, Nebraska State and Local Finance . 
The Nebraska Legislative Council (Lincoln: Committee on Taxation, 

1962) and the four-part series by E. Peterson, F. L. Olson, and 
J. D. Timmons, Let*s Discuss ; Nebraska Taxes . Numbers EC 62-817A I, 

EC 62-817B II, EC 62-817C III, EC 62-817D IV, College of Agri- 
culture Extension Service (Lincoln: University of Nebraska, 1962). 
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FIGURE VI-1 



A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR NEBRASKA 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
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following observation may apply to Nebraska even though the state 
Is past the 'bake-off stage: 

Until a definitive political transformation occurs — 
which harnesses national energies, talents, and re- 
sources around the concrete tasks of economic growth— 
the take-off Is likely to be postponed. 

If the political lead<srs of a state are inhibited or dominated by 
attitudes and ties to a traditional society, regional economic 
growth, like the growth of underdeveloped nations, may be constrained. 

2 . Economic Advisory Council . A Council should be appointed 
to act in an advisory capacity to the Governor concerning matters 
pertaining to Nebraska economic growth and development. Repre- 
sentation on this Council could Include (1) the Directors of the 
Division of Economic Analysis and the Department of Economic 
Development (see 3 and 4 below) ; (2) influential leader(s) from 
the business community; and (3) economist (s) from the academic 
community. 

This Council probably should be charged with broad policy 
matters, such as the extent to which it is desirable to diversify 
the economic base as opposed to Intensifying development along 
existing competitive advantage lines. In Nebraska, for example, this 
might require determination of the extent to which agricultural and 
non-agrlcultural objectives are pursued, or the degree to which 



18 

W. W. Rostow, "The Stages of Economic Growth," Studies in 
Economic Development .. Edited by B. Okun and R. Richardson (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Uinston, 1962), p. 190. 
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further industrialization should proceed in the food products sector. 
Assuming that the trends depicted In the data examined In this study 
are accurate. It appears that agriculture represents an historical 
episode in the Nebraska economy rather than a precedent for future 
development. The food products industry most directly complements 
the existing economic base and is very important absolutely, but it 
is also growing less rapidly than manufacturing activities overall 
in Nebraska and the nation. 

/ 

3. Division of Economic Analysis . It is recommended that 
a Division of Economic Analysis be established as an agency within 
the Executive Department of the state government. The director, 
a full-time appointment made by the Governor, would serve as "Chief 
Economist" to the Governor and as chairman of the "Economic Advisory 
Council." This office would be responsible for coordination and 
accomplishment of, and contractural arrangement for, research on 
the state economy. There currently is no such agency able to provide 
the executive and legislative branches with objective information 
concerning the various economic needs and programs dealing with 
economic growth in the state. As a consequence, there is a lack of 
knowledge by governmental heads, political leaders, and the people 
of the state concerning economic development. Economic literacy 
must be expanded in the state. Factual information must be presented 
and squarely faced if the Nebraska econonqr is to be kept abreast 
of national growth dynamics. 
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The Division of Economic Analysis would be serviced by an 
advisory committee, the "Manpower Council," wblch should be appointed 
to deal with one of Nebraska's most Important problemS‘~manpower 
development and utilization. This Council should be comprised of 
concerned citizenry, as well as representatives of' organized labor, 
education (particularly vocational education) , and business leaders 
In the community. The objective of this Council would be to lend 
direction to and support for matters of manpower research anH policy. 

4 . The Department of Economic Development . The present 
Nebraska Division of Resources should be elevated to departmental 
status and given a title ^Ich appropriately reflects Its respon— 

to coordinate state**wlde efforts at Industrial development 
and promotion, data collection and dissemination as requested by 
existing and potential firms, and comnunlty planning and betterment. 

The department must assist In the financing of economic 
development. This may require the creation of an "Economic Finance 
Board" to report and be responsible to the Director of the Department 
of Economic Development. This Board, which may require approval by 
the electorate (or possibly can be created by the legislature^ should 
coordinate federal, state, and local resources and have at Its 
disposal the means to assist In financing the location of new firms 
or expansion of existing Industries. This task Is much too large 
and Important to be performed on an ad hoc basis , and the compe- 
tition presented by other states plus the complexity of the matter 
of financing requires special talent and attention. The Economic 
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Finance Board should be given wide latitude to ftmctlon. It should 
also be given authority to provide adequate financial resources 
(e.g., through bond Issues) for Its stated objectives of financing 
Industrial development. 

This department might be given the added responsibility of 
coordinating and facilitating Industrial and scientific research. 

An excellent example in Nebraska at the present time Is furnished 
by the problems of the food products sector which Is very Important 
to Nebraska manufacturing In an absolute sense. This Is an employ- 
ment declining sector which is not growing rapidly In Nebraska. 
Therefor^*, food products probably should not receive priority over 
enq>loyment expanding and rapidly growing sectors, but the absolute 
size of the Industry Is such that research and technical assistance 
are needed. It may be necessary to assist this Industry In financing 
replacement of antiquated capital equipment. 

It Is clear from national trends that superior research 
facilities must be developed In state institutions of higher learning 
and this department should relate this talent and capacity to the 
needs of the Industrial community. The Department of Economic 
Development would serve as a "private research and development" 
center In this latter responsibility, concentrating on technical 
and market research In support of the desired industry mix oj: the 
state. In contrast, the Division of Economic Analysis would serve 
as a "resources research and development" center. The former 
office would not be Involved In economic resea^rch, since there 
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ic a primary difference between promotion and an objective, analytl- 

19 

cal disclosure of the facts. 

5. Economic Development Plan . One of the primary functions 
of the Division of Economic Analysis and the Department of Economic 
Development would be to assume co-responsiblllty for drafting and 
Implementing a detailed Economic Development Plar,' This Plan might 
be used to chart the desired pattern of development, delineate 
objectives, explore means, and establish policies required to achieve 
economic growth and development. This program should be based upon 
sound research and diagnosis. The Economic Development Plan also 

should be a long-run synthesis of socio-economic goals and policy. 

% 

This will require coordination with sub-areas within the state, 
cooperation from the Manpower Council, and particularly the corrobora- 
tion of the Advisory Economic Council. The Economic Development 
Flan will have to be concerned with diverse matters Including fiscal 
problems and policies, transportation, recreation, and resource 
conservation to name but a few. 

6. Education and Economfc Growth . It Is Imperative that 
Nebraska develop a skilled labor force which reflects the advancing 
technology and changing Industry mix In the nation. Education and 
economic growth are natural complements and the former can contribute 



19 

This study Is a case In point for separating economic 
research from the Department of Economic Development. The latter 
would hardly find the results of this research of promotional value, 
yet It may be of value In other ways. 
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greatly to productivity and technological change. The undereducated 
and unskilled are subject to underemployment and unemployment. One 
principle to which vocational education efforts in Nebraska might 
adhere is the training of youth in adequate numbers for jobs associated 
with "basic" economic activities. This does not mean that service 
occupations are not appropriate, but rather that the needs of economic 
growth and development be coordinated with manpower planning. 

It must also be recognized that even with excellent education, 
a lack of employment opportunities can generate a labor force with 
few well-developed skills relative to capacity as well as result in 
out-migration. Thus, idiile sound technical education is an important 
pre-condition to greater growth, this effort should be closely 
coordinated with efforts to stimulate economic development. It is 
laqiortant, therefore, that the "Manpower Council" suggested earlier 
be represented by far-sighted education and vocational education 
Interests in the state. 

7. Expanded Federal Assistance . Like state economic develop- 
ment policy, there are two basic objectives to which federal assis- 
tance may apply: (1) increasing the efficiency and the rate of 

utilization of resources in the state; and (2) expanding the resources 
and opportunities within the state through attracting additional 
resources and activities. The rationale for additional assistance 
relates to the center-periphery hypothesis (see Chapter l) which 
recognizes that inter-regional terms of trade favor the center, 
or growth "poles." This is particularly true insofar as the 
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periphery Is a producer of agricultural products, where . .the 
center-periphery relation may be described as essentially a 'colonial* 

___ II 20 

one . 

Expanded federal assistance should be pursued In matters 
related to economic development for this state. Several of the 
Plains States may find It beneficial to pursue jointly special 
consideration In matters Involving the location of government facili- 
ties and the impact of the federal government expenditures. A more 
diversified and Intensely developed Nebraska may contribute to the 
solution of major national economic problems. This becomes a more 
reasonable request with the passage of time and the Increasing national 
concern being expressed for the prevention of area-wide underemploy- 
ment, poverty, underdevelopment, and economic distress. 

8. Tiimroved Soclo-Economic Interaction . Key parties to the 
regional economic environment (e.g., labor, management, education, 
and government) must cooperate and collaborate in a joint search 
for larger economic opportunities. Management and ^.:.bor should 
cooperate In an effort to reduce costs and Increase productivity. 

An environment of good labor relations will encourage the expaislon 
and location of industry. Cooperation between Nebraska's Institutions 
of higher education and Its Industries can be expanded. Nebraska's 
universities have a history of strong support to the agricultural 



^®John Friedman, "Regional Economic Policy for Developing 
Areas," Regional Science Association Papers . XI (1963), p. 44. 
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industry, but University efforts to assist the business and Industrial 
community are of recent origin and normally are meagerly supported. 

A state government must have a genuine Interest In and a sympathetic 
but temperate attitude towards the business community. The lack of 
concern Is easily sensed and may Influence decisions related to the 
location of industry. 

9. Selective Industrial Development . Efforts should be made 
to encourage Industrial development on a selective basis. It Is 
Important that Nebraska's government, communities, and existing 
Industries cultivate those economic sectors which offer the greatest 
probability of long-run enlargement of the economic base of the state. 
This means that those rapid growth Industries which are most com- 
plementary to the existing Inter-lndustry relations In the state 
should be pursued. One corollary proposition to this Is Increased 
internal economic development. A major concern for and assistance 
to existing firms In Nebraska Is also required to strengthen the 
state econnmy. It is a widely recognized fact that at least three- 
fourths of all industrial expansion Is endogenous to large economic 
areas. 

Efforts should be made to help shore u(> the defense against 
antiquated capital facilities and to promote rapid technological 
change In Nebraska's Industry. This should not take the form of 
preserving the existing order or cultivating existing competitive 
advantages at the expense of diversifying and broadening Into the 
more rapidly growing economic env? ** Diiment . IJhile the earlier analyses 



have Idcintifled certain broad economic sectors contributing to or 
detract j.ng from overall performance, more detailed research Is 
required on key sectors. The Industry mix In Nebraska must be 
comprised of more of the rapidly growing sectors, many of which are 
research orlentcid and technologically centered thereby requiring 
appropriate scientific facilities and talents. By 1980 employment 
In agriculture may be one-half the 1963 amount If this Industry 
continues to substitute capital for labor at the rate of the past 

I 

two decades. Hopefully, the 1965 to 1980 released agricultural 
labor force' In Nebraska will find employment In the state. This 
requires Investments and planning now. "Investment--ln human 
resources, natural resources. In capital facilities— this has 
always been the classic road to economic advance and It still Is."^^ 



^%arvey S. Perloff, ^ Region Grows . Supplementary Paper 
No. 17 (New York: Committee lor Economic Development, 1963), p. 145. 
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APPENDIX A 

Data In Tables A-1 through A-12 for the years I8S0 to 1950 are 
from Everett S. Lee, et al. . Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth « Volumes 1, 11, and 111, published by the American Philosophical 
Society In. 1957. This source shoi\ld be consulted for Information con** 
cemlng adjustments and estimating procedures which affect portions of 
these data. Similarly, other data contained In this Appendix may be 
subject to qualifications enumerated In detail In censuses but not 
noted In this Appendix because of space limitations. All qualifications 
Important to an objective Interpretation of data In the judgment of the 
author have been noted In the footnotes to these tables or In the 
body of this study. 
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T/iBLE A-1 

TOTAL AND PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATSS, 
1880 to 1960^ 

(millions of current dollars) 



Year 




Nebraska 


United 


States 


Total 

Income 


Per Capita 
Income 


Total 

Income 


Per Capita 
Income 


1880 


71 


156 


8,740 


175 


1900 


226 


2] 2 


15,390 


203 


1920b 


722 


557 


.69,277 


658 


1940 


578 


439 


78,522 


595 


1960 


3,025 


2,138 


399,028 


2,217 



^Includes other Income for 1940 and 1960. Alaska and Hawaii 
are Included for 1960. 

^Average for 1919 to 1921. 

Source: Everett S. Lee, al . , Methodological Considerations 

and Reference Tables . Vol. I of Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth : l? 7v)-1950 (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1957), 
pp. 753 ff.; U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business . 
August, 1964; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Personal Income by States 
Since 1929 . p. 140. 
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TABLE A-2 

INCOME COMPONENTS, IIEBRASKA AND 1ME UNITED STATES, 

1880 to I960* 

(millions of current dollars) 



Year 


Service 

Income 


Agricultural 

Service 

Income 


^ on-Agrl cultural 
Service 
Income 


Property 

Income 


Total® 


Per 

Capita 


Total® 


Per 

Worker" 


1 otal^ 


Per ^ 
Worker” 


Per 

Total Capita 


NEBRASKA: 


















1880 


64 


142 


25 


254 


39 


730 


6 


14 


1900 


198 


185 


79 


390 


119 


689 


28 


27 


1920*^ 


585 


451 


180 


960 


404 


1,496 


137 


106 


1940 


479 


364 


122 


735 


357 


1,200 


73 


55 


1960 


2,401 


1,694 


444 


3,929 


1,957 


4,562 


439 


310 


UNITED STATES: 
















1880 


7,373 


148 


1,968 


228 


5,405 


622 


1,367 


27 


1900 

p 


12,866 


170 


2,613 


229 


10,253 


584 


2,524 


33 


1920 


56,107 


533 


9,421 


883 


46,687 


1,520 


13,170 


125 


1940 


62,666 


/. 71 ; 

-T / 


■; RQQ 


A/./. 

w “r “r 


<;7 nA7 


1,394 


12,709 


96 


1960 


315,323 


1,745 


15,008 


3,399 


300,315 


4,724 


52 ,'444 


290 



^Service Income Is the sum of wages and salaries and proprietors' 
Income* Data do not Include other Income (largely government and business 
transfer payments). 

^Average workers were obtained from census data for 1940 and 1960 
(see Table A>6) . 

*^Average for 1919 to 1921. 

Source: Everett S. Lee, et ^. , Methodological Considerations 

and R eference Tables . Vol. I of Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth ! 1870-1950 (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1957) , 
pp. 753-57; U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business * 
August, 1964; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Personal I ncome by States 
Since 1929 . pp. 146-73. 
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TABLE A-3 

MANUFACTURING DATA, NEBRASKA AND I'HE UNITED STATES 

1889 to 1958® 





Average Number 


Tot£il Wages 


Value 




Year 


of Wage Earners 


Paid 


Added 





NEBRASKA: 


1889 


14.2 


1.2 


19.0 


1909 


20.1 


11.4 


43.9 


1929 


23.5 


29.6 


109.9 


1947 


37.3 


87.4 


260.7 


1958^ 


42.9 


174.2 


536.3 


UNITED STATES: 


1889 


3,538.4 


1,502.0 


3,453.5 


1909 


6,271.2 


3,209.2 


8,188.5 


1929 


8,386.7 


10,898.6 


30,693.7 


1947 


11,892.7 


30,208.0 


74,353.6 


1958^ 


11,644.2 


49,503.8 


141,270.3 



^Millions of current dollars and thousands of persons. 

^Figures for 1958 are based on employment of production workers 
for the payroll period ended nearest the 15th of March, May, August, 
and November. For prior years, they represent the average of 12 monthly 
figures of all wage earners. 

Source: Everett S. Lee, ^ > Methodological Considerations 

and Reference Tables , Vol. I of Population Redistribution and Economic 
Growth , U nited States : 1870-1950 (Philadelphia : American Philosophical 
Society, 1957), pp. 683 ff . ; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Cens'is, Census of Manufactures : 1958 . Vol. I, Summary Statistics and 
Vol. Ill, Area Statistics . 






UNITED STATES C^NFUL WORKERS AND TOTAL 
LABOR FORCE, BY AGE AND SEX, 

1880 to 1960® 

(thousands of persons) 
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TABLE A-6 

TOTAL AGRICULTURE AND NCN-AGRICULTURE WORKERS AND 
EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, 10 YEARS AND 
OLDER, NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES > 

1890 to 1960 
(thousands of persons) 



Year 


Nebraska 




United States 




Agriculture 


Non- 

Agriculture 


Total 


Agriculture 


Non- 

Agriculture Total 


1890 


184.0 


184.1 


368.1 


9,235.3 


13,500.4 


22,735.7 


1900 


201.4 


172.6 


374.0 


11,288.0 


17,785.2 


29,073.2 


1910 


202.5 


238.6 


441.1 


12,389.8 


25,777.5 


38,167.3 


1920 


187.0 


270.1 


457.1 


10,665.8 


30,948.4 


41,614.2 


1930 


197.2 


309.8 


507.0 


10,472.0 


38,357.9 


48,829.9 


1940^ 


165.9 


297.5 


463.4 


8,700.4 


40,925.0 


49,625.4 


1950 


150.8 


377.4 


528.2 


6,962.8 


53,238.1 


60,200.8 


1960*> 


113.0 


429.0 


542.0 


4,415.5 


63,574.5 


67,990.0 



*^The 1940 data exclude persons on public emergency work. 

^The 1960 data are for the experienced civilian labor force 14 
years and over. Other data estimated by Lee, et al . « are not strictly 
comparable to census labor force data, largely because these years 
Include employed workers 10 years old and over and military. 

Source: Everett S. Lee, et al. . Methodological Considerations and 

Reference Tables . Vol. I cf Population Redistribution and Economic Growth . 
United States : 1870-1950 (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1957), pp. 609 ff.; and 1960 data are from U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Census of Population : 1960 . Vol. I, Population 
Characteristics . Part 1, Table 210, pp. 563-64, and Part 29, Table 126, 
pp. 394-95. 
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TABLE A-8 



POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1890 to I960® 
(thousands of persons) 



Year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Urban^ 


Nebraska 


1890 


1,058.9 


572.8 


486.1 


291.6 


1900 


1,066.3 


564.6 


501.7 


252.7 


1910 


1,192.2 


627.8 


564.4 


310.9 


1920 


1,296.4 


672.8 


623.6 


405.3 


1930 


1,378.0 


706.3 


671.6 


486.1 


1940 


1,315.8 


665.8 


650.0 


514.1 


1950 


1,325.5 


667.3 


658.2 


621.9 


1960 


1,411.3 


700.0 


711.3 


766.1 


United States^ 


1890 


62,947.7 


32,237.1 


30,710.6 


22,106.3 


1900 


75,994.6 


38,816.4 


37,178.1 


30,159.9 


1910 


91,972.3 


47,332.3 


44,640.0 


41,998.9 


1920 


105,710.6 


53,900.4 


51,810.2 


54,158.0 


1930 


122,775.0 


62,137.1 


60,638.0 


68,954.8 


1940 


131,669.3 


66,061.6 


65,607.7 


74,423.7 


1950 


150,697.4 


74,833.2 


75,864.1 


96,467.7 


1960 


178,464.2 


87,864.5 


90,599.7 


124,699.0 



^Totals may not add due to rounding. 

^The 1940 definition of urban places (incorporated places of 2,500 
or more inhabitants), applies to all years except 1950 and 1960. Since 
1950 the urban classification includes specially defined urban fringes 
around cities of 50,000 or more and unincorporated places of 2,500 or more. 

^Excludes all persons on Indian Reservations for 1890. United 
States data are for conterminous United States; i.e., the territory which 
comprised the United States at the time of the census. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 

of Population ; 1960 . Vol. I, Characteristics of the Population . Part 1, 

Tables 3 and 44, pp. 4 and 145, and Part 29, Tables 1 and 17, pp. 7 and 36; 
and Everett S. Lee, et al * . Methodological Considerations and Reference Tables . 
Vol. I of Population Redistribution and Economic G rowth . United States ; 1870- 
1950 (Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Societj?, 1957), Table P-4B. 
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Tables A-4 and A-5 of the Appendix. 



TABLE A-12 

TOTAL LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1890 to 1960 
(percent) 
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Age Category 






Year 


All Ages^ 


16 


-24 


25- 


-44 


45- 


-64 




Hale 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Nebraska 


1890 


76.2 


12.4 


75.6 


26.5 


98.1 


9.3 


96.0 


8.0 


1900 


76.2 


12.6 


77.9 


24.8 


96.3 


11.6 


92.7 


8.5 


1910 


76.8 


14.6 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


1920 


72.9 


14.8 


72.5 


28.5 


96.4 


16.1 


89.3 


11.2 


1930 


73.5 


16.7 


71.5 


30.1 


97.9 


18.9 


92.4 


14.7 


1940 


72.0 


18.5 


68.4 


34.8 


96.3 


22.0 


90 8 


15.5 


1950 


73.9 


24.2 


71.8 


37.8 


94.5 


27.9 


89.9 


27.0 


1960 


71.5 


30.1 


72.7 


42.0 


96.5 


34.4 


92.5 


42.0 


United States 


1890 


77.3 


17.0 


79.9 


30.2 


97.6 


15.6 


95.2 


12.6 


1900 


80.0 


18.8 


83.9 


31.6 


96.4 


18.1 


93.4 


14.1 


1910 


81.3 


23.4 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


b 


1920 


78.2 


21.1 


80.6 


37.6 


97.2 


22.4 


93.8 


17.1 


1930 


76.2 


22.0 


74.1 


37.3 


97.5 


25.4 


94.1 


18.7 


1940 


72.4 


23.3 


69.1 


36.7 


95.0 


30.2 


88.7 


19.8 


1950 


73.0 


26.9 


68.5 


38.0 


92.9 


33.2 


87.9 


28.7 


1960 


69.3 


29.5 


68.4 


38.9 


95.2 


39.2 


89.4 


42.0 



Participation rate pertains to persons 10 years of age to 65 
and over for 1890 to 1950. For 1960 these rates represent the labor 
force 14 years and over as a percent of the population 10 and over. 

Pata are not available. 

Source: Evertt S. Lee, et al. . Methodological Considerations and 

Reference Tables . Vol. I of Population .Redistribution and Economic Growth . 
United States : 1870-1950 (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1957), Table L-3, pp. 594-96 and 605-07; and for 1960 Tables A-4, A-5, 

A-9, and A-10 of the Appendix. 
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TABLE A-13 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, 
1948 to 1963® 



Tear 


Percent^ 


Year 


Percent® 


1948 


83.8 


1956 


94.7 


1949 


83.0 


1957 


98.0 


1950 


83.8 


1958 


100.7 


1951 


90.5 


1959 


101.5 


1952 


92.5 


1960 


103.1 


1953 


93.2 


1961 


104.2 


1954 


93.6 


1962 


105.4 


1955 


93.3 


1963 


106.7 



®I957-59 = 100 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Statistical Abstract of the United States : 1965 . p. 356. 



TABLE A-14 



1 

PER CAPITA INCOME, NEBRASKA 
AND TEE UNITED STATES, 

1948 to 1963 

(millions of current dollars) 



Year 


United States 


Nebraska 


1948 


1,420 


1,463 


1949 


1,382 


1,305 


1950 


1,491 


1,472 


1951 


1,649 


1,556 


1952 


1,727 


1,670 


1953 


1,788 


1,605 


1954 


1,770 


1,700 


1955 


1,866 


1,620 


1956 


1,975 


1,650 


1957 


2,048 


1,892 


1958 


2,064 


1,977 


1959 


2,163 


1,989 


1960 


2,217 


2^138 


1961 


2,268 


2,161 


1962 


2,368 


2,295 


1963 


2,449 


2,312 



Source: D.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business . 

August Issues, 1955 to 1964- 






I 



ERIC. 
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TABLE A-15 

PERSONAL INCOME BY MAJOR COMPONENT, NEBRASKA AND 
TEE UNITED STATES. 1948 to 1963 
(millious of current dollars) 



Total Personal Income 
Wages & Salaries 
Other Labor Income® 
Proprietors * Income 
Property Income 
Transfer Payments 
Contr* for Soc. Ins. 



Total Personal Income 
Wages & Salaries 
Other Labor Income® 
Proprietors * Income 
Property Income 
Transfer Payments 
Contr. for Soc. Ins. 



Total Personal Income 
Wages & Salaries 
Other Labor Income® 
Prop r ie tors * Income 
Property Income 
Transfer Payments 
Contr. for Soc. Ins. 



1948 




19 ,9 




U.S. 


Nebr. 


U.S. 


Nebr. 


207,414 


1,851 


205,452 


1,699 


133,793 


816 


133,005 


844 


2,713 


14 


3,021 


15 


38,389 


779 


34,149 


568 


23,396 


182 


25,100 


209 


11,261 


74 


12,386 


78 


- 2,139 


- 14 


- 2,208 


- 15 


1950 




1951 




U.S. 


Nebr. 


U.S. 


Nebr. 


225,473 


1,949 


252,960 


2,045 


145,092 


909 


168,413 


1,040 


3,823 


18 


4,786 


22 


36,140 


723 


40,809 


684 


28,308 


219 


29,811 


235 


14,969 


98 


12,491 


86 


- 2,858 


- 19 


- 3,353 


- 23 


1952 




1953 




U.S. 


Nebr. 


U.S. 


Nebr. 


269,050 


2,179 


283,140 


2,106 


182,251 


1,111 


194,529 


1,161 


5,316 


24 


5,994 


27 


40,852 


743 


39,171 


606 


31,203 


238 


33,162 


247 


13,148 


88 


14,199 


93 


- 3,721 


- 26 


- 3,915 


- 27 



o 



TABLE A-15 (Continued) 



Total Personal Income 
Wages & Salaries 
Oviier Labor Income® 
Proprietors' Income 
Property Income 
Transfer Payments 
Contr. for Soc. Ins. 



Total Personal Income 
Wages & Salaries 
Other Labor Income^ 
Proprietors' Income 
Property Income 
Transfer Payments 
Contr. for Soc. Ins. 



Total Personal Income 
Wages & Salaries 
Other Labor Income® 
Proprietors' Income 
Property Income 
Transfer Pa3^ents 
Contr. for Soc. Ins. 



Total Personal Income 
Wages & Salaries 
Other Labor Income® 
Proprietors' Income 
Property Income 
Transfer Payments 
Contr. for Soc. Ins. 



1954 



u.s. 


Nebr. 


285,339 


2,259 


193,089 


1,197 


6,214 


29 


39,164 


674 


35,252 


285 


16,174 


105 


- 4,551 


- 31 


1956 




U.S. 


Nebr. 


330,380 


2,294 


225,070 


1,326 


8,102 


36 


43,715 


522 


40,506 


321 


18,777 


131 


- 5,790 


- 43 


1958 




U.S. 


Nebr. 


357,498 


2,736 


237,063 


1,419 


9,357 


44 


46,052 


794 


45,568 


357 


26,294 


170 


- 6,834 


- 47 


1960 




U.S.*^ 


Nebr. 


399,028 


3,025 


269,087 


1,676 


10,994 


53 


46,236 


725 


52,444 


439 


29,476 


200 


- 9,206 


- 68 



1955 



U.S. 


Nebr. 


306,598 


2,203 


208,039 


1,270 


7,136 


31 


41,421 


509 


37,690 


311 


17,471 


118 


- 5,155 


- 36 


1957 




U.S. 


Nebr. 


348,724 


2,638 


235,884 


1,360 


9,140 


a 


44,457 


786 


44,110 


346 


21,837 


152 


- 6,703 


- 47 


1959 




U.S.^ 


Nebr. 


381,326 


2,788 


255,870 


1,550 


10,398 


48 


46,475 


662 


49,043 


400 


27,423 


186 


- 7,883 


- 58 


1961 




U.S.*’ 


Nebr. 


415,182 


3,096 


276,417 


1,761 


11,587 


56 


48,220 


696 


54,925 


436 


33,606 


219 


- 9,573 


- 72 
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TABLE A-15 (Continued) 









Total Personal Income 
Wages & Salaries 
Other Labor Income® 
Proprietors' Income 
Property Income 
Transfer Payments 
Contr. for Soc. Ins. 



1962 1963 



u.s.*> 


Nebr. 




Nebr 


439,977 


3,319 


461,610 


3,376 


294,695 


1,853 


309,721 


1,910 


12,299 


61 


13,098 


63 


49,822 


800 


50,638 


766 


58,772 


452 


63,251 


483 


34,674 


231 


36,687 


241 


-10,285 


- 77 


-11,785 


- 87 



®Other labor income Includes employer contributions to private 
pensions and related programs, plus compensation for injuries and pay 
of military reservists. 

Nears after 1959 Include Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business , 

August, 1964, pp. 19-20, for the years 1963, 1962, and 1961. Previously 
the data for a year were obtained after all revision had been completed 
which entailed a three-year time lag (e.g., data for 1960 were obtained 
from the August, 1963 issue, etc.). Data from 1948 to 1953 are from 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Personal Income by States S^lnce 19^, 
pp. 146-75. 
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TABLE A-16 

ORIGINS OF PARTICIPATION INCOME, 
NEBIASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1948, 1958, and 1963® 
(current dollars) 



Industry 


1948 


1958 


1963 


United States 


TOTAL 


171,825 


277,197 


363,707 


Farming 


19,779 


17,060 


16,005 


Mining 


3,800 


4,334 


4,267 


Construction 


9,587 


18,837 


23,149 


Manufacturing 


49,020 


82,769 


106,263 


Whls. & Retail Trade 


35,641 


55,516 


69,308 


Fin., Ins., & Real Est. 


6,017 


14,008 


19.024 


Transportation 


10,402 


14,611 


16,922 


Comm, and Public Util. 


4,082 


8,166 


10,135 


Services 


18,430 


27,776 


49,204 


Government® 


14,537 


33,141 


48,135 


Other^ 


530 


. 979 


1,295 


Nebraska 


TOTAL 


1,593 


2,166 


2,640 


Farming 


634 


581 


452 


Mining 


2 


12 


12 


Construction 


72 


124 


187 


Manufacturing 


140 


270 


362 


Whls. Si Retail Trade 


314 


449 


582 


Fin., Ins., & Real Est. 


46 


109 


147 


Transport at ion 


106 


152 


161 


Comm, and Public Util. 


24 


53 


69 


Services 


126 


169 


326 


Government® 


127 


242 


335 


Other ^ 


2 


5 


7 



^Income r€‘celved for participation in current production is in- 
clusive of wages £ind salaries, other labor income, and proprietors' income. 

bD ces not include earnings of military personnel. 

^Net transfer payments. 

Source: II. S. Department of Cc-amerce, Survey of Current Business . 

August, 1964, “p. 19-20, August, 1959, p. 24; and U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Personal Income bv States S.ince 1929. p. 211. 






SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME, NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES 

1948, 1958, and 1963 
(millions of current dollars) 
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TABLE A-18 

NEBRASKA POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION, 
BY SEX AND URBAN-RURAL PLACE, 1960 
(thousands of persons) 









1960 




1950 


1940 








Rural 




State 


State 




State 


Urban 


Non-farm 


Rural Farm 






Male 














Population*^ 


488.1 


255.0 


120.9 


112.2 


488.8 


508.9 


Labor Force 


388.0 


204.9 


87.1 


96.0 


389.8 


400.4 


Participation 


(%) 79.5 


80.3 


72.1 


85.5 


79.8 


78.7 


Female 














Population® 


508.1 


286.3 


123.4 


98.4 


498.4 


499.6 


Labor Force 


168.5 


114.1 


36.5 


17.9 


128.6 


100.6 


Participation 


(%) 33.2 


39.9 


29.6 


18.2 


25.8 


20.1 



®Over 14 years of age. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Census of Population : 1960 . PC(1)-29(C), p. 29-155. 
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TABLE A-19 



TOTAL RESIDENT POPULATION, NEBRASKA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1948 to 1963 
(thousands of persons) 



Year 


, Nebraska 


United States 


Number 


Percent 
of U.S. 


Nu-aber 


1963 


1,468 


0.78 


188,610.0 


1962 


1,458 


0.78 


185,890.0 


1961 


1,442 


0.79 


183,057.0 


I960® 


1,411 


0.79 


179,323.2 


1959 


1,402 


0.79 


177,131.0 


1958 


1,384 


0.79 


174,057.0 


1957 


1,394 


0.81 


171,108.0 


1956 


1,390 


0.83 


168,043.0 


1955 


1,360 


0.82 


165,064 C 


1954 


1,329 


0.82 


1^1,915.0 


1953 


1,312 


0.82 


159,035.0 


1952 


1,305 


0.83 


156,472.0 


1951 


1,314 


0.85 


154,060.0 


1950® 


1,326 


0.88 


151,325.8 


1949 


1,302 


0.87 


148,665.0 


1948 


1,265 


0.87 


146,093.0 



^Estimate for April 1, whereas years other than census years 
are for July 1, Includes Alaska and Hawaii for the United States. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Population Estimates . 

Current Population Reports, Series P-25, Nos. 289, 229, and 72. 
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TABLE A>20 



POPULATION MOVEHENT BETWEEN MAJOR 
SOURCE AMD RECIPIENT STATES, 
1955 to 1960 



State 


Gross 

Out-migration 


Gross 

In-mlgratlon 


Iowa ^ 


17,074 


t 

18,038 


Kansas 


10,467 


9,404 


Colorado 


22,019 


7,068 


California 


33,070 


9,336 


Texas 


6,397 


5,615 


Illinois 


6,371 


5,733 


Missouri 


6,459 


5,783 


Minnesota 


5,764 


3,654 


South Dakota 


5,050 


5,646 


Wyoming 


5,562 


3,100 


Washington 


5,690 


1,967 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 

of Population : 1960 , PC(2)-2B, pp. 72-7. 
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TABLE A-23 

NEBRASKA POPULATION BY PLACE, 
1930 to I960® 
(thousands of persons) 









Ponulation 




Tear 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Rur'-*1 

Non-farm 


Rural Farm 


1960 


1,411.3 


766.1 


645.3 


336.5 


308.8 


1950 


1,325.5 


621.9 


703.6 


312.2 


391.4 


1940 


1,315.8 


514.1 


801.6 


306.2 


495.4 


1930 


1,378.0 


486.1 


891.9 


308.9 


583.0 



®The urban definition for 1960 and 1950 is the new definition; 
therefore, data are not strictly comparable (see note (b) of Table A-8) . 
This definitional change resulted in approximately 15,000 fewer Nebraskans 
being listed in rural non-farm areas In 1950. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Censuses of Ponulation : 1940. 1950 . and 1960 . 
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TABLE A-24 

NEBRASKA POPULATION BY AGE AND PLACE, 
1950 and 1960 
(thousands of persons) 





Male 




Female 




Age Group 


Rural 

Urban Non-farm 


Rural 

Farm 


Rural 

Urban Non-farm 


Rural 

Farm 



1960 



ALL AGES 


368.8 


168.2 


162.4 


397.2 


168.4 


146.4 


0-14 


119.0 


49.8 


53.4 


116.0 


47.2 


51.0 


15-24 


49.8 


21.6 


20.1 


56.8 


19.1 


16.5 


25-44 


95.2 


37.2 


37.1 


98.5 


35.6 


36.4 


45-64 


69.6 


33.7 


38.8 


79.0 


36.1 


32.9 


65+ 


35.3 


25.9 


13.0 


46.9 


30.3 


9.6 


1950 


ALL AGES 


298.1 


152.5 


208.5 


320.4 


158.3 


181.3 


0-14 


77.4 


39.4 


63.1 


74.5 


38.3 


57.8 


15-24 


44.9 


21.4 


32.2 


51.9 


20.8 


25.7 


25-44 


85.7 


37.0 


55.6 


92.1 


38.6 


51.5 


45-64 


62.9 


31.9 


44.6 


69.1 


36.3 


36.8 


65+ 


27.1 


22.8 


13.0 


32.8 


24.3 


9.6 


Source : 


U.S. Department of 


Commerce, 


Bureau of 


the Census 


. Census 



of Population ; 1960 , PC(1)- 29(D), pp. 265-96; and Census of Population ; 
1950 . Vol. II, pp. 27-118. 



o 



TABLE A-25 
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NEBRASKA POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS BY PLACE, 
1950 and 1960 
(thousands of persons) 



Area 


Number 


Percent 

Increase Percent 
Since 1950 Non White 


Percent 

Over 

65 


Percent 
Increase In 
Households 
1950-60 


TOTAL 1 


,411.3 


6.5 


2.6 


11.6 


9.8 


Urban^ 


766.1 


23.2 


4.1 


10.8 


27.4 


Urban Areas 


472.8 


28.4 


6.2 


9.4 


33.7 


Central Cities 


430.1 


22.9 


6.7 


9.9 


29.3 


Urban Fringe 


42.6 


134.1 


1.7 


4.1 


123.9 


Other Urban 


293.3 


15.6 


0.6 


13.2 


18.8 


Places of 
10,000+ 


149.3 


23.2 


0.6 


12.6 


26.9 


Places of 2,500 
to 10,000 


144.0 


8.7 


0.6 


13.8 


11.3 


Rural 


645.3 


- 8.3 


0.8 


12.6 


- 6.2 


Places of 1,000 
to 2,500 


102.2 


- 9.2 


0.4 


19.6 


- 5.2 


Other 


543.1 


- t.l 


0.9 


11.2 


- 6.4 



^The urban "place" is a concentration of population not 
necessarily comprised of Incorporated units* The urban area consists 
of a central city and contiguous urban fringes only, excluding the 
rural population. For further detail see the source noted below. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Cerisus of Population : 1960 . PC(1)-29(B), p. 29-37. 
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TABLE A>26 

WAGES AND PRODUCTIVITY IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES,^ 

1958 and 1963 
(current dollars) 



Industry & Tear Wages 

per Manhour 


Value Added 
per Manhour 


Value Added 
Less Wages 
per Manhour 


Wages per 
Value Added 
(percent) 


Nebraska. 1963: 


Food Products 


2.56 


7.81 


5.25 


0.33 


14eat 


2.96 


5.42 


2.46 


0.55 


Dairy 


2.00 


11.34 


9.34 


0.18 


Grain Mill 


2.21 


10.65 


8.45 


0.21 


Beverages 


2.52 


12.37 


9.84 


0.20 


Misc. Food 


2.02 


16.43 


14.41 


0.12 


Apparel 


1.43 


2.78 


1.35 


0.51 


Lumber & Wood 


1.93 


4.32 


2.39 


0.45 


Furniture & Fixtures 


2.03 


5.89 


3.86 


0.35 


Printing & Pub. 


2.45 


7.20 


4.75 


0.34 


Chemicals 


2.41 


16.54 


14.12 


0.15 


Rubber & Plastics 


2.59 


6.31 


3.72 


0.41 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


2.16 


8.58 


6.42 


0.25 


Primary Metals 


2.69 


8.69 


6.00 


0.31 


Fabricated Metal 


2.29 


7.00 


4.72 


0.33 


Machinery 


2.47 


9.15 


6.69 


0.27 


Elec. Machinery 


2.39 


8.21 


5.82 


0.29 


Transp. Equip. 


2.09 


6.00 


3.91 


0.35 


Misc. Manufacturing 


1.68 


5.27 


3.59 


0.32 


All Industries 


2.37 


7.65 


5.29 


0.31 


Nebraska. 1958: 


Food Products 


;..n 


6.34 


4.23 


0.33 


Meat 


;>.40 


5.23 


2.83 


0.46 


Dairy 


:..8i 


9.72 


7.91 


0.19 


Grain Mill 


1.87 


7.52 


5.65 


0.25 


Beverages 


2.13 


9.76 


7.63 


0.22 


Misc. Food 


1.57 


11.26 


9.68 


0.14 


Apparel 


1.35 


3.06 


1.72 


0.44 


Lumber f Wood 


1.65 


3.10 


1.45 


0.53 


Furniture & Fixtures 


1.82 


4.65 


2.83 


0.39 






^ERIC; 



TABLE A-26 
(continued) 



Industry & Year 


Wages 

per Manhour 


Value Added 
per Manhour 


Value Added 
Less Wages 
per Manhour 


Wages per 
Value Added 
(percent) 


Nebraska. 1958: (continued) 








Printing & Pub. 


2.19 


6.52 


4.32 


0.34 


Chemicals 


2.12 


12.11 


9.99 


0.17 


Rubber & Plastics 


2.16 


5.47 


3.31 


0.39 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


1.75 


7.80 


6.04 


0.22 


Primary Metals 


2.12 


12.60 


10.48 


0.17 


Fabricated Metal 


1.99 


6.76 


4.77 


0.29 


Machinery 


1.97 


5.79 


3.82 


0.34 


Elec. Machinery 


l.bx 


4.41 


2.60 


0.41 


Transp. Equip. 


1.86 


4.79 


2.93 


0.39 


Mlsc. Manufacturing 


1.71 


3.72 


2.01 


0.46 


All Industries 


2.00 


6.17 


4.16 


0.32 


United States. 1963: 










Food Products 


2.30 


9.58 


7.28 


0.24 


Meat 


2.50 


5.86 


3.37 


0.43 


Dairy 


2.31 


13.27 


10.96 


0.17 


Grain Mill 


2.38 


12.67 


10.30 


0.19 


Beverages 


2.71 


15.58 


12.87 


0.17 


Mlsc . Food 


2.23 


12.75 


10.52 


0.18 


Apparel 


1.69 


3.74 


2.04 


0.45 


Lumber & Wood 


1.86 


3.99 


2.13 


0.47 


Furniture & Fixtures 


2.01 


4.78 


2.77 


0.42 


Printing & Pub. 


2.96 


9.63 


6.70 


0.31 


Chemicals 


2.87 


17.89 


15.03 


0.16 


Rubber & Plastics 


2.53 


6.94 


4.42 


0.36 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


2.48 


7.56 


5.07 


0.33 


Primary Metals 


3.14 


7.96 


4.83 


0.39 


Fabricated Metal 


2.57 


6.76 


4.19 


0.38 


Machinery 


2.86 


7.81 


4.95 


0.37 


Elec. Machinery 


2.56 


7.96 


5.40 


0.32 


Transp. Equip. 


3.15 


9.28 


6.13 


0.34 


Mlsc. Manufacturing 


2.35 


6.93 


4.61 


0.34 


All Industries 


2.51 


7.68 


5.17 


0.33 



TABLE A-26 
(continued) 
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Industry & Year 


Wages 

per Manhour 


Value Added 
per Manhour 


Value Added 
Less Wages 
per Mcaihour 


Wages per 
Value Added 
(percent) 


United States. 1958: 










Food Products 


1.97 


7.68 


5.71 


0.26 


Meat 


2.18 


5.13 


2.95 


0.42 


Dairy 


1.95 


9.65 


7.70 


0.20 


Grain Mill 


2.11 


.10.43 


8.32 


0.20 


Beverages 


2.37 


12.55 


10.18 


0.19 


Mlsc. Food 


1.88 


9.63 


7.75 


0.20 


Apparel 


1.51 


3.27 


1.76 


0.46 


Lumber & Wood 


1.69 


3.31 


1.62 


0.51 


Furniture & Fixtures 


1.81 


4.16 


2.35 


0.44 


Printing & Pub. 


2.60 


7.95 


5.35 


0.33 


Chemicals 


2.47 


13.50 


11.03 


0.18 


Rubber & Plastics 


2.28 


6.17 


3.89 


0.37 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


2.19 


6.25 


4.07 


0.35 ^ 


Primary Metals 


2.81 


6.96 


4.15 


0.40 


Fabricated Metal 


2.23 


5.87 


3.55 


0.40 


Machinery 


2.51 


6.69 


4.18 


0.38 


Elec. Machinery 


2.21 


6.54 


4.33 


0.34 


Transp. Equip. 


2.26 


6.74 


4.09 


0.39 


Mlsc. Manufacturing 


2.10 


5.87 


3.77 


0.36 


All Industries 


2.19 


6.24 


4.05 


0.35 



^For details of the Industry grouping see the source cited below. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Censuses of Manuf actures : 1958 and 1963 Preliminary Reports . MC63(P)-4 
and MC63(P)-S28. 




TABLE A-27 





TOTAL N0N-A6R1CULTURAL EMPLOYED LABOR FORCE, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES,^ 

1948, 1958, and 1963 
(thousands of persons) 





Number Emn loved 


Percent 


Increase 


Area and Industry 


1948 


1958 


1963 


1948-63 


1958-63 


Nebraska: 

Total Non-*Agrlculture 


313.3 


356.9 


398.7 


27.3 


11.9 


Mining 


.7 


2.5 


2.1 


200.0 


-16.0 


Construction 


17.8 


19.8 


24.7 


38.8 


24.7 


Manufacturing , 


51.5 


60. C 


66.5 


29.1 


10.8 


Construction Mat 'Is. 


2.3 


2.9 


3.6 


56.5 


24.1 


Prim. Fab. Metals 


2.7 


4.6 


5.2 


92.6 


13.0 


Machinery & Transp. Eq. 


7.2 


9.7 


13.7 


90.3 


90.3 


Food Products 


26.8 


28.4 


27.5 


2.6 


- 3.5 


Meat 


13.1 


14.0 


12.9 


- 1.5 


- 7.9 


Dairy 


3.2 


3.2 


3.1 


. - 3.1 


- 3.1 


Grain Mill 


3.5 


3.4 


3.6 


2.9 


5.9 


Bakery 


3.0 


2.7 


2.2 


-26.7 


-18.5 


Printing & Publishing 


4.2 


5.0 


5.5 


31.0 


10.0 


Chemicals & Allied 


1.3 


1.8 


2.2 


69.2 


22.2 


Transp. & Pub. Util. 


40.9 


37.9 


36.8 


-10.0 


- 2.9 


Railroad 


c 


16.5 


14.8 


c 


t /\ ^ 

-XU# J 


Motor Freight 


c 


7.1 


7.3 


c 


2.8 


Communications 


c 


8.0 


8.0 


c 


0.0 


Electrical & Gas Service” c 


3.0 


3.3 


c 


]0.0 


Wholesale Trade 


22.8 


22.5 


24.4 


7.0 


8.4 


Retail Trade 


62.2 


65.3 


73.9 


8.8 


13.2 


Building Mat ' Is . , Hard- 
ware & Farm Equipment 


c 


6.4 


6.9 


c 


7.8 


General Merchandise 


c 


10.9 


12.3 


c 


12.8 


Food 


c 


9.2 


10.5 


c 


14.1 


Automotive^ 


c 


12.0 


13.0 


c 


8.3 


Apparel 


c 


3.9 


4.2 


c 


7.7 


Home Furnishings 


c 


3.3 


3.3 


c 


0.0 


Eating & Drinking 


c 


12.5 


15.4 


c 


23.2 


Fin., Ins., & Real Est. 


16.4 


21.8 


24.4 


48.8 


11.9 


Finance 


c 


7.6 


9.0 


c 


18.4 


Real Estate 


c 


2.8 


3.3 


c 


17.9 


Insurance 


c 


11.3 


12.1 


c 


7.1 
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TABLE A-27 
(continued) 



Number Employed Percent Increase 

Area and Industry 1948 1958 1963 1948-63 1958-63 



Nebraska: (continued) 



Services 40.1 

Lodging c 

Personal c 

Mlsc. Business c 

Repair c 

Recreation c 

Legal & Medical^ c 

Private Org. & Education c 
Government 60.9 

State & Local 45.1 

Public Utilities c 

Education c 

Federal 15.8 



United States: 



local Non-Agriculture 44,891 

Mining 994 

Consfruct Ion 2 . 169 

Manufacturing 15,582 

Construction Mat*ls^ 1,367 

Prim. Fab. Metals 2,269 

Machinery & Transp. Eq. 2,642 
Food Products 1,801 

Meat 271 

Dairy c 

Grain Mill c 

Bakery 288 

Printing & Publishing 740 

Chemicals & Allied 655 

Transp. & Pub. Util. 4,189 

Railroad 1,517 

Motor Freight 573 

Communications c 

Elec. 6 Gas Service^ 527 



52.2 


61.2 


52.6 


17.2 


4.4 


4.7 


c 


6.8 


5.4 


5.9 


c 


9.2 


2.7 


4.3 


c 


59.3 


2.6 


3.2 


c 


23.1 


4.2 


3.9 


c 


- 7.2 


16.1 


19.6 


c 


21.7 


14.7 


17.0 


c 


15.6 


74.8 


84.7 


'’9 *1 


13.2 


56.8 


65.2 


. 6 


14.8 


5.7 


5.8 


c 


1.8 


2b. 7 


30.5 


112.6 


29.1 


18.0 


19.5 


23.4 


8.3 



51,368 


56,602 


26.1 


10.2 


751 


635 


-36.1 


-15.5 


2.778 


2.963 


36.6 


6.7 


15,945 


16,995 


9.1 


6.6 


1,177 


1,193 


-12.7 


1.4 


2,230 


2,322 


2.3 


4.1 


2,957 


3,139 


18.8 


6.2 


1,773 


1,752 


- 2.7 


- 1.2 


319 


317 


16.7 


- 0.9 


319 


294 


c 


- 7.8 


132 


130 


c 


- 1.7 


302 


289 


0.3 


- 4.2 


873 


931 


25.8 


6.6 


794 


865 


32.1 


9.0 


3,976 


3,903 


- 6.8 


- 1.8 


957 


772 


-49.1 


-19.4 


778 


904 


57.7 


16.2 


860 


824 


c 


- 4.2 


610 


610 


15.7 


- 0.1 



o 
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Number Employed Percent Increase 



Area and Industry 


1948 


1958 


1963 


1948-63 


1958-63 


United States: (continued) 












Wholesale Trade 


2,489 


2,848 


3,104 


24.7 


9.0 


Retail Trade 


6,783 


7,902 


8,675 


27.9 


9.8 


Building Mat ' Is . , Hard- 
ware & Farm Equipment 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


General Merchandise 


1,453 


1,473 


1,684 


15.9 


14.3 


Food 


c 


1,265 


1,384 


c 


9.4 


Automotive® 


c 


1,208 


1,324 


c 


9.7 


Apparel 


581 


592 


612 


5.4 


3.5 


Home Furnishings 


c 


388 


389 


c 


0.2 


Eating & Drinking 


c 


1,529 


1,748 


c 


14.3 


Fin., Ins., & Real Est. 


1,829 


2,519 


2,877 


57.3 


14.2 


Finance 


c 


1,147* 


1,191 


c 


3.9 


Real Estate 


c 


507 


494 


c 


- 2.6 


Insurance 


c 


999 


1,091 


c 


9.2 


Services 


5,206 


6,811 


8,226 


58.0 


20.8 


Lodging 


495 


527 


606 


22.4 


15.1 


Personal 


c 


877 


931 


c 


6.2 


Mlsc. Business 


c 


639 


943 


c 


47.7 


Repair 


c 


343* 


441* 


c 


28. 6 v 


Rec;:eatlon 


c 


466* 


511* 


c 


9.8 


T . f- ^ ^ « .i'll 1 f 

xw ^iA ^ wo a. 


c 


1,917 


2,517 


w 




Private Org. & Education c 


1,745* 


1,148* 


c 


14.3 


Government 


5,650 


7,839 


9,225 


63.3 


17.7 


State & Local 


3,787 


5,648 


6,868 


81.4 


21.6 


Public Utilities 


c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Education 


1,550 


2,553 


c 


c 


c 


Federal 


1,863 


2,191 


2,358 


26.6 


7.6 



^Annual averages except where noted by an asterisk which denotes 
March data. All data exclude self-*employed, proprietors, and domestics. 
The author has not presented the "other"components for Industry sectors 
beyond the aggregative nine sector SIC classification. 

^Includes lumber and wood but excludes stone, clay and glass 
products and agriculture. 

^Data are not available. 






r.': 
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TABLE A-27 
(continued) 

^Employees of governmental units are included in the government 

sector. 



^Includes service stations. 



All health and legal-related services. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings . 

Statistics for States and Areas . 1939-64 . and Employment and Earnings . 
Statistics for the United States. 1909-65 . 
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TABLE A-28 

MALE EMPLOYMENT BT OCCUPATION, 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1950 and I960* 





Nebraska 


United 


States 




1960 


1950 


1960 


1950 


Total 


363,323 


385,117 


43,466,955 


40,662,374 


Professional & 


Technical Workers 


28,006 


21,827 


4,479,358 


2,970,200 


Accountants 


2,361 


1,966 


392,257 


322,044 


Engineers 


3,573 


2,701 


853,738 


519,680 


Civil Engineers 


1,480 


1,348 


154,293 


122,281 


Lawyers & Judges 


1,512 


1,496 


204,974 


175,375 


Clergymen 


2,403 


2,078 


196,304 


161,300 


College Instructors" 


1,279 


841 


138,889 


95,982 


Physicians & Dentists 


2,345 


2,191 


294,488 


254,075 


Technicians 


1,593 


733 


34S.505 


131,868 


Teachers^ 


3,337 


2,011 


417,725 


220,881 


Natural Scientists 


602 


493 


134,592 


103,564 


Farmers & Farm Managers 
Managers & Proprietors" 


83,896 


106,61. 


2,387,584 


4,193,98A 


40,998 


38,402 


4,629,842 


4,356,700 


Buyers & Dept. Heads 


1,460 


955 


180,170 


106,292 


Public Administration 


1,326 


1,588 


160,667 


128,377 


Manufacturing 


3,989 


3,114 


762,720 


621,450 


Wholesale Trade 


3,361 


3,293 


313,558 


318,553 


Retail Trade 


12,943 


14,684 


1,330,780 


1,603,253 


Hardware & Farm Equip. 


2,202 


2,385 


115,165 


123,018 


Construction 


3,081 


2,207 


360,612 


281,749 


Clerical Workers 


21,216 


20,123 


3,015,476 


2,646,420 


Bookkeepers 


1,489 


1,556 


149,177 


165,844 


Mall Workers^ 


3,591 


3,889 


363,676 


321,379 


Stock Clerks 


2,603 


2,616 


534,017 


471,705 


Sales Workers 


22,385 


22,729 


2,977,872 


2,572,673 


Insurance Ageni s 


2,740 


2,198 


329,270 


247,708 


Retail Trade 


9,568 


11,560 


1,210,046 


1,252,627 


Wholesale Trade 


3,620 


3,405 


475,103 


389,960 


Other Clerks 


3,503 


3,470 


549,837 


404,866 


Craftsmen & Foremen 


55,080 


54,140 


8,488,777 


7,584,306 


Carpemters 


6,559 


8,818 


816,195 


913,925 


Foremen 


6,372 


4,515 


1,096,658 


777,266 


Telephone Servicemen 


2,698 


2,059 


269,131 


208,569 


Auto Mechanics 


6,309 


7,110 


679,853 


650,247 


Mechanics & Repairmen (nec) 


9,284 


6,599 


1,517,340 


1,058,565 


Excavation Operators 


2,387 


1,252 


198,114 


104,923 



o 
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Nebraska 


United 


States 


1960 


1950 


1960 


1950 


Machinists _ 


1,848 


1,830 


492,228 


506,557 


Painters & Kindred^ 


2,474 


2,988 


362,977 


383,734 


Plumbers & Pipefitters 


1,994 


2,022 


303,541 


277,497 


Stationary Engineers 


1,931 


1,542 


268,180 


213,441 


Electricians 


1,874 


2,337 


334,732 


309,026 


Operatives & Kindred 


47,015 


40,022 


8,641,652 


8,154,084 


Auto Service Attendants 


3,728 


2,912 


344,695 


230,142 


Deliverymen 


3,064 


1,569 


408,832 


235,337 


Truck Drivers 


11,840 


10,953 


1, V.S ,113 


1,320,531 


Service Workers^ 


17,462 


16,332 


2,6j" 736 


2,441,114 


Janitors 


4,937 


3,905 


516,368 


403,562 


Protective 


3,577 


2,976 


662,137 


564,414 


Farm Laborers 


17,667 


32,238 


1,201,922 


1,965,757 


Laborers, excl. Farm 


20,477 


26,864 


2,997,785 


3,308,553 


Occupation Not Reported 


9,121 


5,817 


1,986,951 


459,581 



^The symbol (nec) denotes workers not elsewhere classified. 
^Includes professors and administrators not classified elsefawere. 
^Elementary and secondary. 

^Includes self-employed and salaried but excludes farm. 

^Includes postal clerks. 

^Includes construction and maintenance workers. 



^Includes male private household workers. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, United 

States Census of Population : 1960 , PC(1)-1D pp. 1-548 ff. and PC(1)-29D 
pp. 29-342 ff. 
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TABLE A>29 

FEMALE EMPLOYMENT BT OCCUPATION 
NEBRASKA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
1950 and 1960 





Nebraska 


United 


States 




1960 


1950 


1960 


1950 


Total 


162,615 


126,298 


21,172,301 


15,772,899 


Professional & 


Technical Workers 


24,321 


19,154 


2,753,052 


1,951,072 


Nurses 


4,342 


2,867 


567,884 


390,594 


Teachers 


11,228 


10,400 


1,103,865 


821,928 


Farmers & Farm Managers 


2,124 


1,210 


118,100 


116,993 


Managers & Proprietors, 


ex. Farm 


6,688 


5,723 


779,701 


680,108 


Clerical Workers 


46,031 


33,165 


6,291,420 


4,308,020 


Bookkeepers 


7,183 


5,158 


764,054 


557,651 


Cashiers 


2,934 


1,:20 


367,954 


184,310 


Secretaries 


8,906 


5,273 


1,423,352 


765,898 


Stenographers 


2,258 


2,812 


258,554 


408,566 


Telephone Operators 


2,936 


3,175 


341,797 


342,516 


Typists 


3,164 


2,293 


496,735 


333,185 


Sales Workers 


13,462 


12,140 


1,661,113 


1,334,121 


Retail Trade 


11,802 


11,648 


1,397,364 


1,197,133 


Craftsmen & Foremen 


2,004 


1,609 


252,515 


236,328 


Operatives & Kindred 


14,644 


11,184 


3,255,949 


3,026,231 


Private Household Workers 


11,476 


6,968 


1,664,763 


1,337,795 


Baby Sitters 


5,272 


351 


319,735 


68,266 


Service Workers® 


29,727 


19,559 


2,846,289 


1,920,269 


Hospital Attendants 


3,735 


1,674 


288,268 


121,681 


Cooks 


4,686 


2,928 


361,772 


243,211 


Kitchen Workers 


2,368 


1,291 


179,796 


125,410 


Waitresses 


7,473 


5,706 


714,827 


548,501 


Laborers & Farm Foremen^ 


5,725 


11,099 


352,631 


578,610 


Occupation Not Reported 


6,413 


4,487 


1,196,768 


283,352 



^Excludes private houaehold workera. 

^Over three-fourths of this occupational category which la Inclusive 
of farm and non-*farm female laborers Is comprised of family farm labor. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 

of Population : 1960 PC (1) -ID pp. 1-548 ff. and PC(1)-29D pp. 29-342ff. 
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TABLE A-30 

NET INCOME FROM FARMING, 
NEBRASKA, 1949 to 1963 
(millions of current dollars) 





Total 


Farm 


Realized 


Net Change 


Total 


Tear 


Gross 


Production 


Net Farm 


in Farm 


Net Farm 




Income 


Exper ies^ 


Income 


Inventories 


Income® 


1949 


1,027.6 


595.5 


432.0 


- 70.9 


361.2 


1950 


1,084.2 


706.8 


377.4 


156.7 


534.1 


1951 


1,274.1 


825.2 


448.9 


23.2 


472.1 


1952 


1,258.9 


838.2 


420.7 


92.3 


513.0 


1953 


1,203.6 


705.9 


497.7 


-121.4 


376.3 


1954 


1,137.4 


787.1 


350.2 


81.5 


431.8 


1955 


1,089.9 


725.5 


364.4 


-142.0 


222.5 


1956 


1,007.5 


704.8 


302.7 


- 74.3 


228.4 


1957 


1,009.3 


788.3 


221.0 


274.5 


495.5 


1958 


1,302.7 


912.1 


390.6 


108.7 


499.3 


1959 


1,314.8 


979.0 


335.8 


5.7 


341.6 


1960 


1,294.6 


940.3 


354.3 


43.5 


397.8 


1961 


1,388.9 


994.2 


394.7 


- 43.0 


351.7 


1 040 


1,396.5 


1,044.1 


352.4 


91.4 


443.8 


1963 


1,464.9 


1,083.6 


381.3 


26.8 


408.1 



^Production expenses exclude labor of operators. 

'^Differs from realized net Income by the change In Inventory com- 
ponent which Is positive If total net Income Is the larger of the two net 
figures. Data may not add due to rounding. 



Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, 

Farm Income State Efitlmatea . 1949-1963 . Supplement to the Farm Income 
Situation. July, 1964, p. 39. 
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TABLE A-31 

REALIZED GROSS INCOME FROM FARMING, 
NEBRASKA, 1949 to 1963 
(millions of current dollars) 



Tear 


Cash Receipts 
From Farm 
Marketings 


Government 

Payments 


Value of 
Home 

Consumption 


Gross Rental 
Value of 
Farm 

Dwellings 


Total* 


1949 


952.3 


6.8 


43.1 


25.4 


1,027.6 


1950 


1,008.5 


8.8 


40.4 


26.6 


1,084.2 


195.1 


1,189.3 


9.1 


46.1 


29.6 


1,274.1 


1952 


1,173.4 


10.0 


42.4 


33.1 


1,258.9 


1953 


1,120.0 


7.9 


39.6 


36.0 


1,203.6 


1954 


1,061.4 


8.6 


34.9 


32.4 


1,137.4 


1955 


1,018.5 


7.7 


31.4 


32.4 


1,089.9 


1956 


901.5 


42.7 


31.8 


31.5 


1,007.5 


1957 


895.2 


54.8 


33.2 


26.1 


1,009.3 


1958 


1,209.0 


36.9 


30.3 


26.5 


1,302.7 


1959 


1,235.6 


19.9 


25.4 


33.9 


1,314.8 


1960 


1,212.2 


22.1 


24.1 


36.2 


1,294.6 


1961 


1,240.7 


88.6 


22.6 


37.0 


1,388.9 


1962 


1,235.5 


101.4 


21.3 


38.5 


1,396.5 


1963 


1,300.1 


106.9 


19.5 


38.3 


1,464.9 



^ross Income Includes, In addition to cash receipts from farm 
marketing, all government subsidy payments plus an Imputed Income In kind 
component. 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, 

Farm Income State Eatlmai-^y ^ 1949-1963 . Supplement to the Farm Income 
Situation . July, 1964, p. 39. 
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TABLE A-32 

REALIZED GROSS AND NET INCOME COMPONENTS FROM FARMING 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1949, 1950, 1951, 
and 1961, 1962, and 1963 
(mllllona of current dollars) 





1949 


1950 


1951 


1961 


1962 


1963 


Gross Income^ 


31,821 


32,482 


37,323 


39,586 


40,451 


41,737 


Cash Receipts 


27,828 


20,512 


32,958 


34,923 


36,077 


36,925 


Production Expenses^ 


18,032 


19,297 


22,165 


27,013 


28,340 


29,219 


Net Realized Income 


13,789 


13,185 


15,158 


12,573 


12,611 


12,518 


Total Net Income^ 


12,926 


14,000 


16,334 


12,914 


13,207 


13,015 



^ross Income Includes all government subsidy payments, in addition 
to cash receipts from farm marketing plus an imputed Income in kind com-* 
ponent. Production expenses exclude labor of operator. 

^Differs from net realized Income by the change In Inventor}^ 
component which is positive if total net Income is the larger of the two 
net figures. Data may not add due to rounding. 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, 

Farm Income State Estimate^, 1949-1963 . Supplement: to the Farm Income 
Situation . July, 1964, p. 24. 
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TABLE A-33 



EMPi:X)YMENT AND EMPLOYMENT CHANGES 
BY INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1950, 1958, and 1963 
(thousands of persons) 



Industry 


1950 


1958 


1963 


Percent 

Change 

1950-63 


Percent 

Change 

1958-63 


TOTAL 


59,748 


63,966 


68,809 


15.2 


7.6 


Agriculture!*^ 


7,497 


5,844 


4,946 


-35.1 


-15.4 


Mining 


901 


751 


635 


-29.6 


-15.5 


Construction 


2,333 


2,778 


2,983 


27.8 


7.4 


Manufacturing 


15,241 


15,945 


17,005 


11.6 


6.6 


Trade 


9,386 


10,750 


11,803 


25.8 


9.8 


Fin., Ins., & Real Hst. 


1,919 


2,519 


2,873 


49.7 


14.1 


Transportation \ 


4,034 


2,506 


2,472 


- 2.9 


- 1.4 


Comm. & Pub. Utilities^ 




1,470 


1,442 




- 1.9 


Services 


5,382 


6,811 


8,230 


52.9 


20.8 


Government 


6,026 


7,893 


9,199 


52.7 


16.5 


Other Non .Agriculture^ 


7,029 


6,753 


7,221 


2.7 


6.9 



^Agricultural workers are estimated from a census conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics which coveis employed 
workers* These data differ from estimates of farm employment conducted by 
the Agricultural Statistical Reporting Service which are based upon the 
"establishment" approeich* Fa:cm employment in the United States as reported 
by this latter service was 9,926,000 in 1950 and 6,518,000 in 1963* This is 
a 34.3 declljie from 1950 to 1963, which is very close to the decline reported 
above. This latter eiitlmate includes unpaid family members as well as 
operators if more than one hour of work has been performed. For further detail 
see U.S. Department of Commctrce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of 
the United States ; 19f5. pp. 213-14 and 243. Data for all other industries 
for the state and nation arc! obtained on an establishment basis. This has 
the advantage of being more accurate by industry category and the disadvantage 
of double counting if workers are on more than one payroll. 

blncltdes self-employed, proprietors, domestics and unpaid family 

workers. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

plovment and Eamln^g .. and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Statistical A bstract of the United States: 1965 . p. 216. 
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TABLE A-34 

EMPLOYEES, MANHOURS, VALUE ADDED, AND CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 

1958 and 1963 



Industry 

1 


All 

Employees^ 

(thousands) 


P«.cductlon Workers® 
Manaours® Wages® 
(millions) (millionF) 


Value Added ^ 
by Manu- 
facture 
(millions) 


Capital^ 

Expendi- 

tures 

(millions) 


1963: 












All Industries^ 


16,352 


24,787 


62,162 


190,395 


11,102 


Food Products 


1,642 


2,230 


5,124 


21,364 


1,249 


Meat 


299 


483 


1,206 


2,832 


138 


Dairy 


258 


252 


583 


3,345 


196 


Grain Mill 


117 


175 


416 


2,218 


126 


Beverages 


205 


222 


602 


3,459 


222 


Hlsc. Food 


133 


186 


415 


2,371 


132 


Apparel 


1,300 


2,084 


3,532 


7,792 


143 


Lumber & Wood 


602 


1,054 


1,957 


4,205 


381 


Furniture & Fixtures 381 


647 


1,302 


3,093 


110 


Printing & Pub. 


919 


1,090 


3,227 


10,494 


437 


Chemicals 


747 


978 


2,805 


17,501 


1,464 


Rubber & Plastics 


417 


661 


1,670 


4,590 


314 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


585 


956 


2,375 


7,223 


554 


Primary Metals 


1,119 


1,877 


5,885 


14,949 


1,362 


Fabricated Metal 


1,096 


1,756 


4,510 


11,865 


608 


Machinery 


1,463 


2,164 


6,184 


16,897 


775 


Elec. Machinery 


1,472 


2,051 


5,253 


16,333 


685 


Transp. Equip. 


1,618 


2,4/4 7 


7,712 


22,720 


1,049 


Mlsc. Manufacturing 


604 


848 


1,994 


5,87>i 


224 



1958: 



All Industries® 


15,394 


22,633 


49,504 


141,270 


9,076 


Food Products 


1,699 


2,283 


4,502 


17,533 


965 


Meat 


312 


487 


1,062 


2,499 


105 


Dairy 


294 


297 


580 


2,867 


201 


Grain Mill 


119 


178 


375 


1,856 


113 


Beverages 


206 


226 


535 


2,836 


151 


Mlsc. Food 


135 


193 


363 


1,859 


114 


Apparel 


1,181 


1,837 


2,771 


6,004 


89 


Lumber & Wood 


581 


960 


1,625 


3,177 


277 


Furniture & Fd.xtures 


348 


565 


1,022 


2,349 


82 
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All 

Industry Employees^ 

(thousands) 


^Production 


Workers^ 


Value Added^ 
by Manu- 
facture 
(millions) 


Capitals 

Expendi- 

tures 

(millions) 


Manhours^ 

(millions) 


Wages ^ 
(millions) 


1958: continued 












Printing & Pub. 


864 


996 


2,591 


7,923 


409 


Chemicals 


699 


909 


2,244 


12,270 


1,116 


Rubber & Plastics 


348 


531 


1,211 


3,277 


197 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


554 


884 


1,934 


5,529 


442 


Primary Metals 


1,096 


1,677 


4,714 


11,671 


1,428 


Fabricated Metal 


1,058 


1,603 


3,724 


9,412 


458 


Machinery 


1,348 


1,853 


4,647 


12,391 


676 


Elec. Machinery 


1,122 


1,589 


3,510 


10,395 


450 


Transp. Equip. 


1,558 


2,266 


6,020 


15,284 


608 


Misc. Manufacturing 


571 


810 


1,702 


4,754 


183 



Components may not add to total because data for some sectors were 
not available. Data are for operating manufacturing establishments only. 

^All employees Includes all production and related workers, and all 
nonproduction personnel of manufacturing establ laments. 



^Production workers Includes all workers (up to the working foremen 
level) engaged In fabricating, processing, assembling. Inspection, receiving, 
storage, handling, packing, warehousing, shipping (but not delivery), main- 
tenance, repair, janitorial, and watchmen (e.g., power plant), record keeping, 
and other services closely associated with this production operation; It 
excludes supervisory employees above the working foreman level, and all other 
nonproduction personnel of manufacturing establishments. 

*^Productlon workers manhours Includes all plant manhours of pro- 
duction and related workers. It consists of all manhours worked or paid 
for In 1963, except hours paid for vacations, holidays, or sick leave, 
when the employee Is not at the plant. The figure Includes actual overtime 
hours, not straight time equivalent hours. 




^ages are reported before any deductions. 
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Value added by manufacture 1& a measure derived for each manu- 
facturing establishment by subtracting the cost of raw materials, parts, 
components, supplies, fuels, goods purchased for resale, and contract 
work, from the value of shipments (Including resales) and adjusting for 
the net change In finished goods work-ln-process Inventory. 

SCa.pltal expenditures (new) Includes for all manufacturing plants 
In operation and under construction In 1963: expenditures for new struc- 

tures and additions (Including major alterations, capitalized repairs, and 
improvements) to the manufacturing plant, whether on contract or by the 
plant's own work force; new machinery and new equipment; and capitalized 
repairs and improvements to existing machinery and equipment. Excluded 
from the new expenditures total are those expenditures for "used" plant 
and equipment acquired from others, and expenditures for land. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Censuses 

of Manufactures : 1958 . and 1963 Preliminary Reports . MC63 (P)-4 and 
MC63 (P)-S28. 
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TABLE A-35 

EMPLOYEES, MANHOURS, VALUE ADDED, AND CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
FOR NEBRASKA, 1958 and 1963 



Value Added Capital 

Production Workers by Manu- Expend 1- 
Industry All Manhours Wages facture tures 

Employees (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 



1963: 



All Industries^ 


64,820 


97,077 


229,958 


743,087 


46,063 


Food Products 


26,693 


40,286 


103,014 


314,679 


16,349 


Meat 


12,615 


21,042 


62,339 


114,012 


5,696 


Dairy 


2,785 


2,638 


5,277 


29,927 


2,119 


Grain Mill 


3,558 


6,359 


14,044 


67,748 


4,016 


Beverages 


1,280 


1,542 


3,891 


19,069 


1,295 


Mlsc. Food 


1,147 


1,711 


3,454 


28,105 


1,287 


Apparel 


1,661 


2,742 


3,924 


7,627 


n.a. 


Lumber & Wood 


908 


1,694 


3,272 


7,318 


H • • 


Furniture & Fixtures 


1,256 


1,915 


3,893 


11,282 


548 


Printing & Pub. 


5,512 


6,975 


17,103 


50,238 


3,111 


Chemicals 


2,158 


2,576 


6,214 


42,599 


9,188 


Rubber & Plastics 


1,410 


2,439 


6,317 


15,379 


1,160 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


2,236 


3,701 


7,976 


31,744 


3,468 


Primary Metals 


1,840 


2,992 


8,055 


26,000 


1,933 


Fabricated Metal 


3,848 


5,719 


13,076 


40,054 


2,338 


Machinery 


3,309 


5,207 


12,836 


47,664 


1,399 


Elec. Machinery 


5,450 


7,928 


18,909 


65,055 


2,676 


Transp. Equip. 


3,389 


5,683 


11,871 


34,096 


724 


Mlsc. Manufacturing 


1,688 


2,798 


4,700 


14,735 


712 


1958: 


All Industries^ 


57,709 


86,972 


174,196 


536,317 


49,906 


Food Products 


27,680 


41,773 


88,278 


264,967 


13,454 


Meat 


13,360 


22,175 


53,132 


115,901 


3,519 


Dairy 


3,000 


2,888 


5,227 


28,085 


3,342 


Grain Mill 


3,190 


5,632 


10,533 


42,362 


3,611 


Beverages 


1,341 


1,695 


3,608 


16,545 


458 


Mlsc . Food 


1,176 


1,663 


2,618 


18,720 


731 


Apparel 


1,533 


2,387 


3,211 


7,307 


n.a. 
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Value Added Capital 

Production Workers by Manu- Expendl- 

Industry All Manhours Wages facture tures 

Employees (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 



1958: (continued) 



Lumber & Wood 


810 


1,394 


2,295 


4,319 


198 


Furniture & Fixtures 


1,033 


1,739 


3,165 


8,093 


147 


Printing & Pub. 


5,058 


6,271 


13,740 


40,861 


2,546 


Chemicals 


1,750 


2,231 


4,726 


27,023 


n.a. 


Rubber & Plastics 


1,146 


1,792 


3,863 


9,759 


402 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


1,813 


2,896 


5,073 


22,576 


3,111 


Primary Metals 


1,108 


1,618 


3,433 


20,383 


n.a. 


Fabricated Metal 


3,583 


5,852 


11,625 


39,552 


2,136 


Machinery 


3,252 


4,765 


9,362 


27,588 


1,211 


Elec. Machinery 


3,349 


5,168 


9,349 


22,796 


n.a. 


Transp. Equip. 


2,064 


3,493 


6,490 


16,724 


982 


Mlsc. Manufacturing 


1,785 


2,686 


4,594 


10,004 


275 



a 

Components do not add to total because some sectors were omitted 
because Information Is not available due to the disclosure rule. Data 
are for operating manufacturing establishments only. For further explanatory 
notes of terms see the notes to Table A-34 or the source below. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Censuses 

of Manufactures ? 1958, and 1963 Preliminary Reports. MC63 (F)-4 and MC63 
(P)-S28. 
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TABLE A-36 

VALUE ADDED, HANHOURS, AMD WAGES FOR MANUFACTURING, 
NEBRASKA AMD THE UNITED STATES, 

1947, 1954, 1958, and 1963 
(current dollars) 



Tear 


Manhours 

(M.H.) 


Wages 

(W.) 


Value Added 
(V.A.) 


V.A. 

M.H. 


i^aT 


United States: 


(millions) 


(millions) 


(millions) 






1963 


24,787 


62,162 


190,395 


7.68 


2.51 


1958 


22,672 


49,575 


141,500 


6.24 


2.19 


1954 


24,334 


44,591 


117,032 


4.81 


1.83 


1947 


24,316 


30,244 


74,290 


3.06 


1.24 


Nebraska: 


(thousands) 


(thousands) 


(thousands) 






1963 


97,077 


229,958 


743,087 


7.65 


2.37 


1958 


86,972 


174,196 


536,317 


6.17 


2.00 


1954 


90,351 


150,728 


394,222 


4.36 


1.67 


1947 


76,153* 


87,400 


260,598 


3.49 


1.15 



Estimated by lnq>utlng the national average manhoui. rate for 1947 
to the number of Nebraska workers. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 

of Mamif ari-nrog ; 1958, and 1963 PrellmlfmrY Reports . MC63 (P)-4 and 
MC63 (P)-S28. 



o 

ERIC 

MMiliiMtilTifalJ 
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TABLE A-37 

EMPLOYMENT £T OCCUPATION AND SEX, NEBRASKA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1940 
(thousands of persons) 





Nebraska 


United States 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Total Employed 


343,929 


87,798 


33,892,239 


11,178,076 


Professional, Technical 










6 Kindred 


18,252 


18,578 


2,082,352 


1,497,233 


Farmers & Farm Managers 


115,768 


1,518 


4,995,350 


152,439 


Managers & Proprietors 


34,384 


4,103 


3,242,560 


391,096 


Clerical & Kindred 


15,860 


19,829 


2,020,152 


2,362,148 


Sales Workers 


21,619 


7,719 


2,266,637 


814,077 


Craftsmen & Foremen 


33,460 


617 


5,048,687 


122,707 


Operatives 


28,583 


5,310 


6,053,904 


2,026,018 


Private Household Workers 


— 


14,518 


— 


1,976,078 


Service T^.rkers 


14,162a 


12,545 


2,085,030® 


1,230,486 


Farm Laborers & Foremen 


42,260 




2,816,809 




Laborers 


17,858 


1,645^ 


3,035,614 


432,587^ 


Occupation Not Reported 


1,723 


1,416 


245,144 


173,207 



^Includes 



private household workers. 



^Includes all laborers and farm foremen. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Census of Population : 1960 . PC(1)-1C p. 1-219 and 29C p. 29-159. 
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TABLE A-38 



SPECIALIZATION AND SHIFTS IN 
EMPLOYMENT IN NEB|ASKA, 
1950 to 1960 



1950 to 1960 

Area Percent 





Growth 

Gap® 


Mix (Dls) Specialization Index Chance 

Effect Advantage 1960 1950 1950-60 


Total Male 


“48,525 - 


38,053 


-10,304 


— 


— 


- 5.7 


Professional 6 














Technical Workers 


4,671 


9,582 


- 4,911 


.75 


.78 


28.3 


Accountants 


260 


293 


33 


.72 


.65 


20.1 


Engineers 


686 


1,550 


- 864 


.50 


.55 


32.3 


Civil Engineers 


39 


260 


- 221 


1.17 


1.17 


9.8 


Lawyers & Judges 


86 


150 


- 236 


.89 


.91 


1.1 


Clergymen 


181 


308 


- 127 


1.47 


1.35 


15.6 


College Instr. 


380 


318 


62 


1.09 


.92 


52.1 


Phys« & Dentists 


20 


197 


- 177 


.96 


.92 


7.0 


Technicians 


809 


1,160 


- 351 


.55 


.59 


117.3 


Teachers 


1,186 


1,633 


- 467 


.93 


.96 


65.9 


Natural Scientists 


75 


114 


39 


.55 


.52 


22.1 


Farmers & Farm 














Managers 


-30,068 - 


53,312 


23,244 


4.21 


2.69 


-21.3 


Managers & 














Proprietors 


38 - 


230 


192 


1.06 


.93 


6.8 


Buyers A Dept. Heads 440 


599 


- 159 


.98 


.96 


52.9 


Public Admin. 


- 372 


300 


- 672 


.99 


1.28 


-16.5 


Manufacturing 


660 


492 


168 


.63 


.42 


28.1 


Wholesale Trade 


- 158 - 


2d0 


122 


1.29 


1.09 


2.1 


Retail Trade 


- 2,834 - 


3,509 


- 675 


1.16 


.97 


-12.4 


Hdwe. & Farm Eq. 


- 348 - 


317 


31 


2.26 


2.07 


- 7.7 


Construction 


722 


466 


256 


1.28 


.83 


39.6 


Clerical 


- 301 


1,409 


- 1,710 


.84 


.80 


5.4 


Bookkeepers 


- 174 - 


263 


89 


1.21 


.91 


- 4.3 


Mall Workers 


- 568 


245 


- 813 


1.19 


1.28 


- 7.7 


Stock Clerks 


- 193 


165 


- 358 


.59 


.59 


- 0.5 


Sales Workers 


- 1,909 


2,203 


- 3,932 


.90 


.93 


- 1.5 


Ins. Agents 


391 


571 


- 180 


.99 


.93 


24.7 


Retail Trade 


- 2,786 - 


1,191 


- 1,595 


.95 


.97 


-17.2 


Wholesale Trade 


21 


507 


- 528 


.92 


.92 


6.3 


Other Clerks 


- 205 


1,003 


- 1,208 


.76 


.90 


1.0 
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1950 to 1960 

Area Percent 

Growth Mix (Dls) Specialization Index Change 
Gap ° Effect Advantage 1960 1950 1950-60 



Male Workers (continued) 



Craftsmen & Foremen - 


2,815 


2,707 -5,522 


.78 


.75 


1.7 


Carpenters 


2,865 


- 1,552 -1,313 


.96 


1.02 


.k • # 

-25.6 


Foremen 

Telephone 


1,544 


1,544 0 


.69 


.61 


41.1 


Ser^cemen 


496 


455 41 


1.19 


1.04 


31.0 


Auto Mechanics - 

Mechanics & 


1,294 


- 164 -1,130 


1.12 


1.16 


-11.3 


Repairmen (nec) 
Excavation 


2,231 


2,395 - 165 


.73 


.66 


40.7 


Operators 


1,049 


1,025 24 


1.43 


1.15 


90.7 


Machinists 


108 


178 70 


.45 


.38 


1.0 


Painters & Kindred - 
Plumbers & 


721 


- 368 - 353 


.81 


.83 


-17.2 


Pipefitters 

Stationary 


169 


51 - 220 


.79 


00 

• 


- 1.4 


Engineers 


282 


288 - 6 


.85 


.77 


25.2 


Electricians — 


624 


33 - 657 


.68 


.80 


• Sm 

-19.8 


Operatives & Kindred 
Auto Service 


4,243 


- 360 4,603 


.65 


.52 


17.5 


Attendants 


614 


1,249 - 635 


1.34 


1.33 


28.0 


Deliverymen 


1,387 


1,048 339 


.89 


.71 


95.3 


Truck Drivers 


131 


1,139 -1,008 


.92 


.83 


8.1 


Service Workers 


0 


343 - 343 


.79 


.71 


6.9 


Janitors 


761 


820 - 59 


J.14 


1.02 


26.4 


Protective 


396 


310 86 


.64 


.55 


20.2 


Farm Laborers -16,796 


-14,765 -2,031 


1.75 


1.73 


-45.2 


Laborers, excl. Farm 


8,247 


- 4,379 -3,868 


.82 


.86 


-23.8 


Occupation Not Reported 


2,903 


18,929-16,026 


.55 


1.34 


56.8 


Total Female - 


6,820 


5,968-12,836 






28.8 


Professional & 


Technical Workers - 


1,379 


1,322 -2,701 


1.15 


1.23 


27.0 


Nurses 


493 


321 172 


1.00 


.92 


51.4 


Teachers 


2,725 


10 -2,735 


1.32 


1.58 


8.0 
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19<jfl ^n 19(in 

Area 

Growth Mix (Dis) 

Gap^ Effect Advantage 


Percent 

Specialization Index Chanse 
1960 1950 1950-60 


Female Workers (continued) 










Farmers & Farm 


Hanagers 


500 - 403 


903 


2.34 


1.30 


75.5 


Hanagers & 


Proprietors, ex. Farm 


- 990 -1,122 


132 


1.12 


1.05 


16.9 


Clerical Workers 


1,525 3,913 


-2,388 


.95 


.96 


38.8 


Bookkeepers 


263 144 


119 


1.22 


1.15 


39.3 


Cashiers 


1,163 863 


300 


1.03 


.90 


122.3 


Secretaries 


1,830 2,721 


- 891 


.82 


.86 


68.9 


Stenographers 


-1,516 -1,994 


478 


1.14 


.86 


-19.7 


Telephone Operators 


-1,324 -1,092 


- 232 


1.12 


.86 


- 7.5 


Typists 


87 342 


- 255 


.83 


.86 


38.0 


Sales Workers 


-2,829 -1,178 


-1,651 


1.05 


1.14 


10.9 


Retail Clerks 


-3,832 -2,038 


-1,794 


1.10 


1.21 


1.3 


Craftsmen & Foremen 


- 156 - 441 


285 


1.03 


.85 


24.5 


Operatives & Kindred 


- 369 -2,975 


2,606 


.59 


.46 


30.9 


Private Household 


Workers 


2,125 - 683 


2,808 


.90 


.65 


64.7 


Baby Sitters 


4,807 1,179 


3,628 


2.15 


.65 


1402.0 


Service Workers 


3,481 2,738 


743 


1.36 


1.27 


52.0 


Hospital Attendants 


1,488 1,719 


- 231 


1.69 


1.73 


123.1 


Cooks 


756 425 


331 


1.68 


1.51 


60.0 


Kitchen Workers 


635 119 


516 


1.72 


1.28 


83.4 


Waitresses 


- 183 - 223 


40 


1. 


1.30 


31.0 


Laborers & Farm 


Foremen 

Occupation Not Reported 


-9,168 -8,135 
391 12,932 


-1,032 

-12,541 


.70 


1.97 


-48.4 

42.9 



^For detail on occupational grouping see the notes to Table A-28. 



^Data may not aud due to rounding. 

Source: Tables A-28 and A-29 of the Appendix. 
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